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PREFACE 


The following list represents the works of the last 
centtiry which I have consulted to write this Life of 
Lord Clive : * ’ 

Orme’s History of Indostan (original edition) ; 
The Siyaru-l Muta-ahkerin of Qhnldm Husain KhSn 
(Eeview of Modem Times), translated copy ; Cam- 
bridge’s War in India (containing the Journal of 
Stringer Lawi'ence); The Memoir of Dupleve (in 
French) ; Grose’s Voyage to the East Indies i Ive’s 
Voyage and Histoncal Farrative', Transactions in 
Indiafrom the commencement of the French War in 
1756 (published in 1786); Caraecioli’s Life of Lord 
Clme\ "Vansittait’s Fan'ative of the Transactims 
in Bengal-, Ironside’s Narrative of the Military 
Transactions in Bengal in 1760-1 ; Yerelst’s 
English Government in Bengal-, some numbers of 
the Asiatic Annual Beafster Eindersley’s Letters 
and Sorafton’s Letters ; and, for tbo earlier period — 
that displaying the period immediately preceding and 
following the dawn of genius — ^the ‘recently written 


extracts fiom the Madras records by Mr. G. W. Forrest 
Of works of scarcely less value published during 
the present century, I have consulted the admirable 
volumes by Colonel Mark Wilks, which bring the 
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ono of the heroes of Tiicbinopoli, -written at the period 
of Gli-ro’a early victories, but only given to the world, 
witli a memoir of bis career, in 1886 ; Lord Stanhope’s 
Uidon) of England-, Malcolm’s Life of Clive-, and 
above all, that mine of wealth to a searcher into the 
details of Olivo’s soi-vioes in Bengal, Colonel Broome's 
ffikfo'i'jf of the Bengal Avniy. Colonel Broome was 
my intimate and valued friend. He knew more about 
the bisloiy of the rise of the English in India than 
any man I over met Ho had made the subject a life- 
studj'. He had read oveiy tract, however old, every 
letter, ho-w'ovcr difficult to decipher, every record of the 
period up to and beyond the time of Job Charnock, 
and ho -was a paBt-ina,9tcr of his subject. He had col- 
lected an enormous mass of matoriols, tlie more bulky 
of which were dispersed at his untimely death. But I 
have soon and handled them, and I can state most 
positively, from my own knowledge, that every item 
of importanoo culled from them is conlained in the 
admifahle volume to which I have referred, and which 
was published in 1850. There is, alas, only that 
volume. Colonel Broome had sot apart a vast mass of 
materials for his second, and had resolved to complete 
the work at Simla, to which place he was proceeding 
for the summer of, I think, 1870. But, in the course 
of transit, the box containing the matoiials was myste- 
riously spitited away, and I havo not heard that it 
was ever found. From the nature of the documents 
collected I cannot hut regard the loss as iiToparahle. 

G. B, MaLUEsos. 
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NOTE 

The orthography of proper names foUo\\8 the s^jatem adopted by 
the Indian Government for the /mperfaf <?a:rffeer 0 / India, That 
syiitetn, ^rhfle adhering to the popolar spelling of vtry well-lcnown 
pUceSj BQch as Panjab, Poona, Dcccan, <S:c., employs in all other 
caeOT iho ^ oweU with the following nmfoTm sounds 
o, ns in svccict: d, ns in father: >, as In kfn : i, as in intrigue t 
Of as in cold : u, as tn bull : ti, na in rural. 



LORD CLIVE 


OHAPTBE I 
Early Years 

Towards tte close of the year 1744 there landed at 
Madras, as writer in the service of the East India 
Company, a young Englishman just entering the 
tyaintieth year of his existence, named Robert Clive. 

The earlier years of the life of this young man had 
not been promising. Born at Styche, near Market 
Drayton, iii Shropshire, he had been sent, when three 
years old, to be cared for and educated at Manchester, 
by a gentleman who had married his mother’s sister, 
Mr. Jlaylej of Hope HalL The reason for this 
arrangement, at an age so tender, is not known. One 
seeks for it in vain in the conduct and character of 
his parents; for although his father is described as 
irascible and violent, his mother was remarkable for 
her good sense and sweet temper. To her, Clive was 
wont to eay, he owed more than to aU his schools. 
But he could have seen but little of her in those early 
days, for his home was always with the Bayleys, even 
after the death of Jt. Bayley, and he was ever treated 
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there with kindness and consideration After one or 
two Bevero illnesses, which, it is said, affected his con- 
stitntion in after life, the 3'oung Eoherl. still of tender 
j’Oais, was sent to Dr. Eaton's private school at Lostooko 
in Cheshire : thence, at eleven, he was removed to Mr. 
Burslom's at Market Dra} ton. "With this gentleman 
ho remained a few j'oais, and was then sent to have 
a brief experience of a public school at Merchant 
Taj'lors’. Finally, he went to study at a private 
school kept by Mr. Sterling in Hertfordshire. Thcie 
be remained until, in i7_43,>ho was nominated to he 
a writer in the Beiwlce of the East India Company. 

The chief oharneteristics of Eobert CEvo at hia 
bovoral schools had been boldness and insubordination. 
He would not learn : ho belonged to a ' fighting caste’ ; 
ho was the leader in all the broils and-’cscapades of 
schoolboj' life ; the terror of tho masters ; the spoiled 
darling of his schoolmates. He learned, at all events, 
how to lead ; for ho was daring even to recklessness : 
never lost Ms head; was calmest when the, danger 
was greatest ; and displayed in a liundred "ways his 
predilection for a career of action. 

it is not surprising, then, that ho showed tho 
strongest aversion to devote himself to tho study 
which v....! . have ijualified him to follow his father’s 
profession. A scat at an altoruoy’s desk, and tho 
dl'udgca)' of an attorney’s life, wore to him as distaste- 
ful as they proved to be, at a later period, to the 
eldest •san.’of.Jsaao Disraeli. He would have a oai'ccr 

T'f cn#'l^ ^T*nvA OpGH tO llld 
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in. Ma native land, he wonld seek for it in other parts 
of the wld. When, then, his father, who had some 
interest, and who had hut small heliof in his eldest 
son, proenred for him the appointment of writer in 
the service of the East India Company, Kohert Clive 
accepted it with avidity. 

Probably if 1 c Uu' had the smallest idea of the 
nature of the duties which were associated with that 
office, he would have refused it with scorn. He panted, 
I have said, for a life of action : he accepted a career 
which was drudgery under n tropical sun, in its most 
uninteresting foriJi. The Company in whose service 
he entered was simply a trading corporation. Its 
territory in India consisted of but a few square miles 
round the fsixitoTies its agents had established, and for 
which thiy paid an annual rental to tho native govern- 
ments. They had but a small force, composed prin- 
cipally of the children of the soil, insufficiently armed, 
whose chief duties wore escort duties and the manning 
of ihe ill-constructed forts which protected the Com- 
pany’s warehouses. The.,idea of aggressive warfare 
had never entered the heads even of the boldest of the 
English agents. They recognized the native ruler of 
the province in which lay their factories as their over- 
lord, and they were content to hold their lands from 
him on tho condition of protection on his part, and of 
good behaviour and punctual payment of rent on their 
own. For the combative energies a; young man 
such as Robert Clive theie was absohitetesnJsSdrl m 
Indian soil. The duties de'^blifeciFoa_ar.wrH 4 rrewf»> 
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the duties of a clerk ; to keep accounts ; to taka stock; 
to inako advances; to ship cargoes; to seo that no 
infringHuent of tlia Company’s monopoly should occur. 
He rvfis poorly paid ; Ms life was a life of dull i outine ; 
and, although after many years of toil the senior 
clerks were bomotimes permitted to trade on their 
own account and thus to make large fortunes, the 
opportunity rarely came until after many years of 
continuous suffering, and then geneiuUy when the 
dimato had eshausted the man’s energies. 

To a young man of the nature of Robert Clive such 
a life ooitld not bo congenial. And, in fact, ho hated 
it from tho outset. He had left England early in 
1743 ; his voyage bad been long and tiring: the ship 
on which ho sailed had put in nt Rio, and was de- 
tained there nine months ; it remained anchored for 
a .shorter period in St, Simon’s Bay ; and finally reached 
Madras only at tho close of 1744. The delays thus 
occurring completely exhausted the funds of the young 
■writei'. \\t, foiwi ht> Wirow tA Rewjy 
from the captain: tho friend at Madras, to whom ho 
had letters of introduction, had quitted that place. 
The solitary compensating advantage was this, that 
his stay at Rio had enabled him to pick up a smatter- 
ing of T’uituguc.so. 

We see him, at length arrived, entering upon those 
hard and nninteresting duties to undertake which he 
had refused a life of far less drudgery in England in 
a congenial climate end under a sun more to bo desired 
than dreaded. Cast loose in the profession he had 
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selected, separated from relatives and Mends, he had 
no choice but to ente? upon the work allotted to him. 
This he did sullenly and with no enthusiasm. How 
painful was even this perfunctory performance ; how 
keenly he felt the degi'adation — for such ho deemed it 
— may be judged from the fact recorded by his contem- 
poraries and accepted hy the world, that for a long time 
he held aloof from his companions and his superiors. 
These in their turn ceased after a time to notice 
a yonng man so resolute to shun them. And although 
with time came an approach to intercourse, there 
never was oordiahty. It is doubtful, however, whether 
in this desoi'iption there has not mingled more than 
a grain of exaggeration. We have been told of't 
his wayward nature : we have read how he insulted 
a superior functionary, and when ordered by the 
Governor to apologize, complied with the worst pos- 
sible grace: how, when the pacified superior, wishing 
to heal the breach, asked him to dinner, he refused 
with the words that although the Governor had ordered 
him to apologize, he did not command him to dine 
with him: how, one daj'j weary of his monotonous 
existence, and suffering from impecuniosity, he hvice 
snapped a loaded pistol at his head; how, on both 
occasions, there was a misfire; how, shortly after- 
wards, a Companion, entering the room, at Clive’s 
request pointed the pistol outside the window and 
puUed tire trigger ; how the powder ignited, and how 
then Ciivo, jumping to his feet, exclaimed, ' I feel I am 
resei-ved for better things.' 
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These stories have beea told ivith aa iteration -n-hicli 
■would acom to stamp them as heyouil i'iiiitr..(Uotion. 
But the publication of Jlr. Forrest's records of the 
Madras Presidency (1890) presents a view altogether 
different, Tho reader must understand that the Board 
at Fort St. David— at that time the ruling Board in 
tho Madras Presidency — is reporting, for transmission 
to Europe, an account of a complaint of assault made 
hy the Rev. Mr. Fordyce against Clive, 

It -would appear from this that Mr. Fordyce was 
a coward and a bully, besides being in many other 
respects an utterly unfit member of society. It had 
come to Clive's ears that this man had said of him, in 
tho presonoe of others, that ho, Clive, -was a coward 
and a scoundrel ; that tho reverend gentleman had 
shalten his eane over him in the presenee of Mr. Lovy 
Moses; and had told Captain Cope that ho would 
brealt every bone in his (Clive’s) skin. In Ms deposi- 
tion Clive stated that these repeated abuses so irritated 
him, ‘ that ho could not forbear, on meeting Mr. For- 
dyoo at Cuddaloro, to reproach him -with his behaviour, 
■which, he told him, -was so injurious ho could bear it 
no longer, and thereupon struck him two or three 
times vrith his cane, ■which, at last, Mr. Fordyce 
returned and then closed in -with him, but that they 
were presently parted by Captain Lucas.’ 

Tho Board, in giving its judgement on the case, 
rewipitulated tho many offences committed hy 
Jlr. Fordyce, tho great provocation ho had given to 
Clive, and suspended him. "With regard to CRve they 
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recorded; ‘lest the same,’ the attack on Fordyoe, ‘should 
be to Mr. Clive’s prejudice, we think it not improper 
to assure you that he is generally esteetaed a very 
quiet person and no ways guilty of disturbances.’ It 
is to be inferred from this account that, far from 
deserving the character popularly assigned to him, 
Olive, in the third year of his residence in India, was 
regarded by his superiors as a very quiet member of 
society. 

Still, neither the climate nor the profession suited 
him. ‘I have not enjoyed,’ he wrote to one of his 
cousins, ‘ a happy day since I left my native country.’ 
In other letters he showed how ho repented bitterly 
of having chosen a career so uncongenial. Gradually, 
however, he realized the folly of kicking against the 
pricks. He associated more freely with his colleagues, 
and when the Governor, Mr. Morse, sympathiziDg with 
the young man eating out his heart from ennui, opened 
to him the door of his considerable library, he found 
some relief to his sufferings. 'These, at last, bad reached 
their term. Before Clive had exhausted all the hooks 
thus placed at his disposal, events occurred which 
speedily opened to him the career for which he had 
panted. 



CHAPTER n 


SoTJTiiEBK India in 1744 

It win contribute to the bettor imdei-standing of 
the narrative of tho events which plunged tlio English 
into war in 1745, if we take a bird’s-oj'o view of tho 
peninsula generally, particularly of the southern por- 
tion, as it appeared in tho year preceding. 

Of India generally it ia sufficient to Bay that from 
the year 1707, when the Emporor Aurangzcb died, 
authority had been relaxing to an extent which was 
rapidly bringing about the disruption^ of the bonds 
that hold society together. Tho invasion of Nadir 
Shah followed by tho sack of Delhi in 1739 bad given 
the Mughal dynasty a blow from which it never 
rallied. Thencefonrai'd until 1761, when the third 
battle of Pfmipat completed the catastrophe, the 
anarchy was almost universal- Authority was to ' 
tho strongest. The SaUusfcian motto, ‘ Alien! appotens 
sui profuftus,’ was the rule of almost every noble; 
tho agi'icultiuists had everywhere abundant rdason 
to rcalizo ‘that the buffalo was to the man who hold 
the bludgeon'.’ 

‘ Tilt- Inty Tjord Jjwvronco Uf.c'il to tell lUD that when he avaa 
Actln” and Collottor of P.inipat in 1836, tho nativee 

in tho habit of do-Acrihing tho lan'Iea-jness of tlio period irhicli 
ceased in 3818 hi using the expressiro phrase I hato ciuotcd. 



soi/rnESA'' 

The disorder had extended to"«9qin3n)i India 
south of the Yindhyan range which waS th^n. known, 
nnder the comprehensive term of the Deccan. When 
Aurangzeb had conquered many Sdbalia, or provinces, 
of Southern India, he bad placed thorn under one 
officer, to be nominated by the Court of Delhi, and 
to be called Sdbahdfo, or chief of the province. As 
disorder spread after his death the Sdbahdfirs and 
inferior chiefs generally began to secure themselves 
in the provinces they administered. The invasion of 
Hadir ShS,h made the task generally easy. In the 
Deccan especially, Chin Kilich Khtn, the chief of 
a family which had served with consideration under 
Akhar and his successors, whose father had been 
a favourite of Aurangzeb, who had himself seived 
under that sovereign, and who had obtained from 
the successors of Aurangzeb the titles of Nizdm-ul- 
Mdlk and Asaf JSh, took steps to make the SubahdSr- ^ 
ship of Southern India hereditary in his family. The 
territories comprehended under tbo term ‘Decean’ 
did not, it must be understood, include the whole of 
Southern India. Mysore, Travanoore, Cochin were 
independent. But they comprehended the whole of j 
the territories known now as .appertaining to the 
Nizam, with some additions ; the country known as 
the ' Northern Cn-edrs ’ ; and the KaniStik. 

But the Kamatik was not immediately under the | 
government of the SdhahdSr. It was a subordinate i 
territory, entrusted to a Ka^vab, bounded to tbe north ' 
by the river Gundlakamma ; on the "west by the chain 
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of mountains Vmcia separate it from Mysore ; to tLe 
south by the posseBsions of the same kingdoM (as it 
then was) and by Tanjorc; to the oast by the sea. 
I have not mentioned the kingdom of Trichinopoli 
to the south, for the Nawdbs of the Karnfttik ckimod 
that as their own, and. as we shall see, had occupied 
the fortress of that name during the period, prior to 
1744, of which I am writing. 

It win be soon then, that, at this period, whilst the 
nominal ruler of the Deccan was Chin Kilich TIhdn, 
hotter known as Nizam-ul-Mulk, as I shall hereafter 
style him, the Nawfib of the Knrnfitik, who ruled the 
lands bordering on the .sea, including the English 
settlement of Madras and the French settlement of 
Fondioherry, was a very powcrfnl subordinate. The 
office he hold had likewise come to be regarded as 
hereditary. And it waa through the failure of the 
hereditary line, that the troubles came, which gave to 
Kohert Clive the opportunity to develop the qualities 
which lay dormant within him. 

Before I proceed to describe those events, it seems 
advisable to say a few words regarding the two Settle- 
ments to which I have just rcfeiied ; of the principles 
which actuated their chiefs ; and of the causes which 
brought them into collision. 

The English had made a first settlotnent on the 
Coromandel coast in the year 1625 at a small place, 
some thirty-six miles to the south of Madras, known 
now a.s Armngon. Seven years later they obtained 
from the Bijfi of Bisnagor a small grant of land, called 
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by the natives Chonnapatanara from the village con- 
tained thereon. They re-named the place Madras, 
and built there a fort round their storehouses which 
they named Fort St. George. In 1653 Company 
in London raised the agency at Madras to the position 
and rank of a Presidency. Towards the ond of the 
seventeenth century the establishment there counted 
apopulation of 300,000 souls. In 1744 fhe town con- 
sisted of three divisions : that to the south (the hite 
Town) extending about four hundred yards in length 
from north to south, and about one hundred yards in 
breadth. There resided the Europeans, mainly English, 
They had there about fifty houses, two churches, one 
of them Catholic ; likewise the residence of the chief 
of the factory. AU these were within the enclosure 
called Fort St. George. That somewhat pompous title 
represented merely a slender wall, defended by fonr 
bastions and as many batteries, very slight and de- 
fective in their construction, and with no outworks to 
defend them. This division was gonoraEy known as 
the ‘White Town.’ To the north of it, and contisuons. 
was another division, much larger and worse fortified, 
prinoipaUy tenanted by Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants, called the Black Town. Beyond this, again to 
the north, was a suburb, where the poorer natives 
resided. These three divisions formed Madras. There 
wore lilrewise to the south, about a mile distant from 
the White Town, two other large villages, inhabited 
solely by natives ; but these were not included within 
that term. The English at this period did not exceed 
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tliree hundred in number, and of these two-thirds were 
soldiers, but few of whom had soon a shot fired 

The English colony in Madras was a trading colonJ^ 
Not one of its members, up to this period, had the 
smallest thought of embroiling their presidency in the 
disputes whicli were frequent amongst the native 
chioftaina. They wislicd to ho let alone ; to remain 
at peace : to conciliate friendship and goodwill. They 
were content to acknowledge the lords of the soil as 
tlioir masters ; to pay for the protection they enjoyed 
at their hands hy a willing obedience ; to ward ofi 
their anger by apologies and presents. 

But there was a French colony also on the same 
coast, and in that a dift'a-ent policy had begun to pre- 
vail. In the year 1672 the King of Bijapur had sold 
to some Fieuoh traders, led by a very remarkable man, 
Francis Martin, a tract of land on the Coromandel 
coast, cighty-six mUes to the south-south-west of 
Madras. On this tract, close to the sea, was a little 
village called by the natives Puduclreri. This the 
Flench soltlers enlarged and beautified, and made 
their chief place of residence and trade. By degrees 
the name was corrupted to Pondicherry, a title undei'* 
which it became famous, and under which it is still 
known. 

So long as M. Jtartin lived, the policy of the French 
settlers was similar to that of the English at Madras, 
Nor did it immediately change when Martin died 
(December 30, 1706). Up to 1735, when M. Benoit 

‘ TidoOnac’a IMonio/ Inrlo^on Edition 1773’, vol. i. j>. 6s 
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■Dumas jvas appointed Govei-nor^General of the French 
possessions in India (for they had besides possessions 
on the Malabar coast and at Chandranagar, on the 
Hngli. in Bengal) it was in no way departed from. 
H. Dumas, however, almost immediately after his 
assumption of office, adopted the policy of allying 
himself closely with native princes ; of taking part ■■ 
in their wars; with the view of reaping therefrom 
territorial and pecuniary advantage. This policy, 
of which he was the inventor, was, we shall see, 
earned to the most extreme length by his successor, 
M. Dupleis. 

It win clear the ground for the-seaflef if wo add 
that the prosperity of thc»ivSrBettlements was greatly^ 
affected by the action of their respective principals in 
Europe. On this point all the advantages lay with 
the English. For, whilst the Company of the Indies 
at Paris, and, it must be added, the French Govern- 
ment likewise, starved their dependency in India, and« 
supplied them with inefficient and often ill-timed 
assistance, the East India Company, and the Govern- 
ment of the King of England, made a far better 
provision for the necessities of Madras. 

It must, however, in candour be admitted that at 
the outset the French were better supplied with men ■ 
and ruoney than the English. Until the importance 
of the quarrel was recognized in Europe it became 
then a contest between the natural qualities of the 
men on the spot— a test of the capabilities of the 
races they represented. 
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i turn now, after this lirief explanation of Hitt post, 
tion in Southorn India in 1744, to describe the causes 
which led to tho catastrophe which supeivoned very 
shortly after tho ai rival in India of tho hero of this 
history. 



CHAPTER III 


How THE Wae is the KarnAtik affected the 
Feench and English Settlements 

The trouble came from the Kamatik. The familj' 
of the chief who had held the position of Nawfib at 
the time of the death of Aurangzeb had adopted the 
new fashion, then becoming universal, of making the 
post hereditary in his family. Saddat-ullfi, Kh<ln,«. 
the Nawdb in question, had himself been regularly 
appointed in 1710 by the court of Delhi. After a 
peaceful rule of twenty-two years he had died (1732) 
without issue, after having appointed his nephew, 
Dost Ali, to succeed hini as Nawdb, the younger 
brother of Dost Ali, Dakar Ali, to he governor of the 
fort and diBtrrot of ''IcHoid', and Ghnlkm Hnsdn, the 
nephew of his favourite wife, better known as Chdnda 
Sfihih, to he Diwan, or prime minister, to his suc- 
eessor. 

These dispositions were earned out. But they 
worBjby no means pleasing to the Sdhahddr of the 
Deccan, the Nizitm-ul-Mdlk to whom the reader has 
been introduced. That eminent nobleman was not 
content that his subordinates should act as he was 
prepared to act himself. His sanction had not been 
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obtained to tlie tTaosaction He wod tbon liis influence 
at Delhi to prevent the conflrmation -which, even in 
those disturbed ti-mes, every chieftain Bought to 
obtain for ovei'y act of spoliation. Dor the moment 
he proceeded no further. He -was content to leave 
Dost All in tho position of a noV-)len]nn ruling vvithont 
the authority of his liego lord, himself, or of the 
master of both, the court of Delhi. 

Kizfim-ul-Mftlk had justly thought that timo would 
avenge him. Dour years after his accession, the 
death of tho ruler of Trichinopoli induced Dost 
Ail to send an army under his son Safdor Ali and 
Iris Diwlln Chfmda Silhib, to capture that forticBS. 
Under tho protonoo of collecting revenue these two 
princes visited Madras and Pondicherry in their pro- 
gress southwards, and at the latter place Clidnda 
Siihib entered into those intimate rolations -with tho 
French -which were to influence greatly tho events 
which wore to follo-w. They proceeded thence to 
Trichinopoli and took possession of the fortress, the 
ssddowed queen ha-ving, it is said, fallen in Jove -srith 
Chanda Sahib. The latter remained there ns governor, 
■svliiist Safdav Ali returned to his father at Arcot. 

Tho now Diwiin appointed in the place of ChSndn 
Sdhib, Mir Asad, began at once to insinuate charges 
of ambition against his predecessor, and expressed 
his opinion timt Chfvnda Sithib, once luler of Triolii- 
nopoli, -would not easily’ lot go his boldr In this 
opinion he was suppoited by the Na-wSVs eldest son, 
Safdar Jang, Doubtless they vrei'o ri^iUut their 
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utterances, freely expressed, served only to put 
Ghdnda__Saliib,on Ms guard; and lie commenced to 
store the fortress -with provisions. 

The accpiisition. of Triohinopoli by the Nawitb of 
the Kamfitik had served only to inflame the mind 
of his liege lord, Hizilm-nl-llfllk, against him. For 
a time, hoTvever, the disorders in Northern India, the 
threatened invasion of Nadir Shdh, and, finally, that 
invasion, held his hand. At last, however, his wrath 
over-mastered his judgement, and, in 1739, at the very 
time when the invasion of Nadir Shiih was in fnll 
swing, he gave permission to the Marfi.th<ls to attack » 
Triohinopoli. In May of the following year, 1740, 
consequently, a MarAthd army of 10,000 men, led by 
Eaghuji Bhonsla, entered the Karndtik, met the 
hurriedly raised force of Dost All at the Damalcherri 
Pass, defeated it with great slaughter, and tookf-.. 
prisoner the Diwdn, Mir Asad. Dost All was among'.- 
the slain. The victors, then, listening to the per- 
suasions of their prisoner, the Diwdn, agreed to quit 
the province on receiving a payment, at stated 
intervals, of a total sum of ten million of rupees. 
Safdar Ali was then proclaimed Nawdh at Aroot,t 
and Chdnda Sdhib proceeded tMther to do him 
homage. 

Dming the preceding two years the French 
governor of Pondicherry, M. Dumas, had so strength- 
ened the fortifications of that town, that it had come 
to he regarded hy the natives as impregnable. 
During the Mardthd invasion, then, Chdnda Sahib 
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bad sent thithor bis family, and bis example bad 
been followed by Safdar Alf. After tlic installation 
of tbo latter at Arcot, tho two princes proceeded to 
visit tbo Frenoli governor, who gave thorn a mag- 
niticont reception. On leaving, Safdar Ali took with 
bitn his family, wbiist Cbdnda Siihib, still suspecting 
danger, directed his on-n wives to remain at Pondi- 
chern' until events .should more clearly develon 
them.selve 3 . * 

Ho had not to wait long. Safdar Ali, jealous of 
his prosperity, had induced the Marfithfis, novor un- 
■n'illiiig, to make a fresh incursion into the ICarniitik, 
and to dispose of Chfinda Sfdiib. In Heoeraber of 
the same year then, just four years before Clive 
landed in India, those warriors entered the provinoo,^ 
so deceived Chduda Sfihib as to induce him to sell 
them the ample stores of grain ho had colleotod, and, 
as' soon as they had received them, laid siege to 
TrichinopolL Chinda SShih sustained a siege of 
nearly three months with great resolution, but then, 
J'lif reivuraniig'svtftsaf mf gnwv ihrenig- Avisa osAwemfeu', 
was forced to surrender (March 26, )74i). The 
Hanttbfis, having plundered tho toym, departed for 
Sdlftra, taking with them Chanda Sdhib in close 
custody, and leaving one of their most famous leaders, 
of -whom we shall hoar further, Moiviri Bdo, with 
j 4,000 of their best troops, to guard the place, and 
to act a.s discretion or greed might suggest. 

The events I have recorded had encouraged among 
the nobles of the 'province a spirit of disorder in 
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sympathy with the times. No man felt quite safe. 
Safdar All himself, but half reassured, sent for safety 
his family to the custody of the English at Madras, 
whilst, quitting the comparati-yely defenceless Aicot, 
he took up his abode in the strong fortress of Vellore.- 
There his treasures had been stored, and there Mur- 
tiza Ali, who had married his sister, was governor. 
This man was treacherous, cowardly, and very am- 
bitious, No sooner had ha understood that his 
relationship by marriage did not shield him from 
the payment of money due to the Nawah, than he 
proceeded to debauch the army, and to enlist on his 
side the neighbouring nobles. He then poisoned his 
hrothor-in-law. The poison not taking immediate 
efifeot, he persuaded a Patdn to stab the Nawdb to 
the heart. He then declared himself Nawdb. 

He was proclaimed alike at Vellore and Arcot. 
But his usurpation did not last long. Even in those 
days there was a public conscience, and the murder 
he had committed had been too brutal not to arouse 
indignation. The army rose against him. Fearing 
for Ms life, he disguised himself in woman’s clothes, 
and escaped to Vellore. 

On the flight of Mrrrtiza Ali becoming known the 
army proclaimed Saiyud Muhammad Khdn, the son 
of Safdar Ali, then residing at Madras under the 
protection of the English, to be Nawab. The young 
prince and his mother were at once removed to the 
fort of Wandrwash, the ruler of which bad married 
his father’s sister. 
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It was this BioTOont tli&t Kiz&m-ul-M.'&lk cboss as 
the time to intervene. Entering Ai'cot at the head 
of ft largo army (March, 1 743) he coraplotoly pacified 
the province; then, inarching on Trioliinopoli, com- 
pelled the Mai-fithfis to jneld it and to evacuate the 
ICam&tik. kossessing himself of the pemon of the 
newly proclaimed Nawfib, whom he declined to 
recognize, he proclaimed his own commander-in-chief, 
Khojii Abdullah, to be Nawab of the Karnfitik, and 
then retiuned to Goloonda. 

Unfortunately for the peace of the province Khojii 
Abdullah, a strong man, never took up the govern, 
ment of the Kamiitik. Ho had returned with hie 
master to Goloonda, and had made there his prepara- 
tions to sot ont. On the very moining which he had 
choaon for that puiposo ho was found dead in his 
bed. It was clear that ho had been poisoned. Sus- 
picion fell at once upon the nobleman who had 
originally boon an uigcnt candidate for the office, and 
who now obtained it. He was an experienced soldier 
of good family, whoso name was Anwar-ud-dln. 

Kizilm-ul-Mulk luiew that the appointment would 
not be popular in the p-ovince so long as there 
should remain alive any member of the family of 
Saadat-ullfi. Ho had therefore announced that the 
appointment of Anwar-ud-din wa.s provisional, and 
that the 3'oung prince, Saiyud Muhammad, alroadj' 
proelaimed Nawiib, should succeed to that post on his 
arriving at the age of manhood, remaining during 
the intan-al under the guardianship of Anwar-ud-dln, 
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to be by him instructed in the art of governing. 
Anwai'-ud-dln promised to car-ry out the will of his 
liege lord, and on his airival in the Karntek, assigned 
to the young prince the fort of Arcot, vri.th a sufficient 
retinue of Patdn soldiers. There the hoy remained, 
treated with the deference due to his position. 

But he was doomed. A few weeks after his arrival 
at Arcot it devolved upon him to preside at the 
wedding of one of his near relations. Amongst those 
who came to the ceremony was the murderer of his 
father, Murtizd All, laden with presents for the bride- 
groom. Strange as it may Bcem, the murderer was 
courteously received. But shortly after his entrance 
within the fort an unseemly disturbance was created by 
the disorderly entrance into the presence of thirteen 
Patiin soldiers, who insolently demanded payment 
of the arrears they alleged to be due to them. With 
some difficulty they were forcibly ejected. But in 
tbe evening, as Anwax-ud-ffin approached, attended hy 
Ms courtiers and preceded by his guards, these thir- 
teen Pat&ns managed to mingle with the latter, and 
one of them, rushing towards the dais on which was 
the chair occupied by the young prince, ascended the 
steps leading to it, and, in a supplicatory attitude, 
made as though he would throw himself at bis feet 
and demand pardon for the offence of the morning. 
But instead of this he plunged his dagger, which he 
had concealed on his person, into the prince’s heart. 
He was almost instantly out down hy the attendants. 
The confusion was extreme. Suddenly it was dis- 
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covered that Jturtirft -Mi had quitted the fort, had 
mounted hi? hor?c, and, accompanied by his armed 
ibiloTTCTs, had galloped towaida Vellore. Suspicion 
naturally fell upon this proved ramdeior, and the 
nobles generally endeavoured to exculpate themselves 
at hio expense. 

But subpicion fell likewise upon Anwar-ud-din. 
Who. so much as he, would henofit by the death of 
Saiynd Muhammad ? Ho was practically only guardian 
to th{ young prince, hound to lesigu ins oflioo as soon 
as tho latter bIiouH attain his majoiity. Kor were 
these suspioiona lessened when it was found that 
Nizdm-ul-Mdlk at once tiansmittod to Anwar-nd-dto 
a complete commission ns Nawib of Aicot. Vainly 
did Hm Hawiib deny all complicity in the bloody 
deed. MurtirA Ah' was silent. ‘It was supposed,’ 
wrote M). Onno, ‘ that the only proofs he could have 
brought against Anwnr-ud-diu would at the same time 
have condemned himsolf.’ And tliis probably was true. 

Such then was tho ^'olitical position in Southern 
India when Olive Jdnded at Madras in 1744 The 
tituhu Empci'Or of Delhi was Jliihammad Shdh, still 
reehug nndei' the consequences of tho invasion of 
Nadir Shilh and tho sack of Delhi but five .short years 
qiroviouBly. Tho Sfibahdiir of tho Deccan was still 
Kizdiii-ul-Miilk, possessing sufljcient influence to 
have secured the succession in Southern India for his 
second son, Nasir Jimg '. Tho Nnwiib of the Kainfitik, 

' Elliot’s JMmj of Jn-iia <is Md fry «4 oiwi jjutmam, vol viu 

p. 
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styled ofEeially, of Arcot, -was a stranger to the 
province, the nnpopular and suspected Anwar-ud-din. 
Bis authority there vas not very secure. There ■were 
many pretenders waiting for the first mishap : amongst 
them his confederate in the murder of Saiyud Mu- 
hammad ; Chdnda Sfihib, still in confinement at 
Satfira; and many others. The elements of danger 
abounded everywhere. There were few petty' chiefs 
who did not dub themselves ‘ Nawdbs,’ and aspire to 
positions higher than those held by them at the 
moment. The match alone was wanting to produce 
a general flame. 

Under ordinary' circumstances this state of affairs 
would not necessarily have affected the European 
settlers on the coast. But for them, too, the crisis 
was approaching. In 1740 the death of the Empei'or, 
Charles VT, had thro'wn the greater part of Europe 
into a blaze. Three years later England had entered 
the field as an upholder of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
The news of this intervention, which necessitated war 
with France, reached India towards the close of 1744, 
and immediately affected the relations towards one 
another of the rival settlements on the Coromandel 
coast. 


CHAPTER H' 


How THE EoRTUifr.a of Robert Clive were affectei> 
BY THE Hostilities between the French and 
English in Sohthehn India 

The events narrated in tlie second and third 
chapters must he studied by the reader who wishes to 
Understand the India of 1744-65 — ^the India which 
was to he the field for the cxei'oise of tho energies of 
the hero of this biography. It was nn India, ho will 
sec, dift’oring in all respects frorn tho India of tho 
present day : an India which may not improperly he 
termed an Alsatia, in which, n.s wo have soon, murder 
was rampant, and every man fought for his own 
hand. What it then was it would ho again were tho 
English to leave tho people to their oivn devices. 

In tho autumn of 1744 the Governor of Pondicherry, 
M. Hupleix, who had succeeded Dumas in October, 
1741, received a despatch from his Dircctore notifying 
that a war -witli England was imponding ; requiring 
him to diminish his expenditure ; to cease to continue 
to fortify Pondicherry ; and to act with the greatest 
caution. A little later they rvroto to say that war 
had actually heon dodared, that they had instructed 
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the Governor of the Isle of France to proceed to the 
Indian Seas -with a squadron he -was preparing ; and 
that they required him to second that officer', M. de 
la Bonrdonnais, in his enterpi-ise- Fearing, however, 
that La Bonrdonnais might arrive off the coast only 
after some mischief had been done, they specially 
urged Duplek to endeavour to an-ange with the 
Governor of Madras that the war in Europe should not 
extend to the two settlements in India. 

SimOarly, the Governor of Madras, Mi-. Morse, had 
received information and instructions from his masters. 
They were, however, of a nature differing in some 
respects from those received by the French authorities. 
They were to the effect that wai' had been declared ; 
that ho might at any moment expect the arrival of 
Commodore Barnett with a strong squadron off Madras, 
and that that squadron -would employed for the 
aimihilation of the French commerce'and the destruc- 
tion of their possessions. It is easy to see, then, that, 
when Morse received from the French Governor a 
proposal that the two settloments should preserve 
neutrality, he was compelled to decline it. 

Thus threatened, for the reply of Mr. Morse led him 
to believe that the English would use their advantage 
to the utmost, Dupleix appealed to the common suze- 
rain of the two settlements, to the Nawab Anwai'-ud- 
din. He reminded him of the long-standing friendship 
between the rulers of the French settlement and his 
predecessors ; how the French, in times of danger and 
difficulty, had ever extended their hospitality to the 
c 
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Nawiibs and thoir friends ; and represented in a strik- 
ing manner the disadvantage TThicl! must acorno to the 
rnlers of the Karndtik if the foreign seltleinent= wore 
to he permitted to wage war upon one another, for the 
reason that their respective nations had quaiTolled in 
Europe The mind of theNawitb was much impressed 
hy this cogent reasoning. Ho had no idea of the 
fighting qualities of the settlers. They' had rq) to that 
time behaved as peaceful traders, deferential to the 
lords of the soil. Ho would that they should reinam 
.so. He therefore informed Mr. Morse that he would 
not permit an infraction of the peace between the two 
nations on the soil of the Karnfttik. 

For the moment the plague was stayed. Commodore 
Barnett’s squadron anived, intercepted and captured 
the French ruerclrantmen, but could irot attempt any- 
thing against Pondicherry. In April, 1746, Barnett 
died, and the command devolved irpon Commodore 
Peyton. In Juno of the sarne year Peyton hoard 
that some French vessels had been seen off Ceylon. 
They must ho, he thought, the squadron of La Bour- 
donnais He proceeded, then, to cruise off Negapatam 
to intercept it. On July' d, the two squadrons came in 
contact. They' fought that after-noon and the ne.vt, 
rnorjaiijg.j Aftjr aniirdocisiTC oonihat on the 7th, the 
English ciiifffe^orc, finding that one of his best ships 
had sprung a leak, shoci-cd off, and made sail for 
TrinComalce, loa\-ing to the Frenchmen all the honours 
and advantage of the day. On the evening of the 8tli 
of July the Frendi squadron anchored off Pondichen-y'. 
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The result of the conference between the Admiral of 
the fleet and the Governor of PondicheiTy -was a reso- 
lution that the former should attack Madras, aided by 
the soldiers supplied hy the latter. On the evening of 
the lath of September, 1745, the French fleet sailed for 
Madras, arrived within cannon-shot of the English fort 
on the 1 5th at mid-day ; La Bourdonnais then landed 
1,100 European soldiers, some sipahis, and a few 
Africans, and summoned the place to surrender. 

Madras was in no position to resist him. The 
only chance possessed hy Mr. Morse of saving the 
fort had lain in his obtaining from the Naw&b the 
protection which the latter had afforded to Pondi- 
cherry when he himself had threatened that town. He 
had applied for that protection, but in such a manner 
as to ensure the rejection of his prayer. He had 
sent his messenger empty-handed into the presence 
of Anwar-ud-din, to demand as a right the pro- 
tection which that nohleman had gi'anted to ^Dupleix 
as a favour. The Nawdb, probaUj*<sfrS^ng fos 
presents which, as an Indian exp'erted iroffi' 

the petitioner, had given no ra^'^J^ej^ the A^t, of La 
Bourdonnais appeared bcfondliladraamn the i tth of 
September. 

On the evening of the iptB?^ 
messenger to La Bourdonnais to treSWjanbtHaweii 
negotiation it was agreed that at noon of the day at 
which they had arrived, September 21, Fort St. George 
and the town of Madras should he suirendered to the 
French ; that the English garrison and aU the English 
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in the town should become pvlsonerB of war ; that the 
civil functionaries should ho sot free on their parole 
that they should not carry ame against Franco until 
they should ho regularly exchanged. There wore other 
secret conditions, hut it is unnecessary to the narrative 
to refer to these h 

Tlie capture of Madras by the French took com- 
pletely hy surprise the Nawfib Anwar-ud-din. On 
learning the movements of the French against that 
place he had despatched a special messenger ordci-ing 
them to doaiat. The letter he conveyed reached 
Duploix after Madras had been conquered, hut whilst 
it remained still in the hands of La Bourdonnais. 
For a time ho temporized with the Nawfib, whilst he 
endeavoured to bring La Bourdonnais, with whom be 
had difficulties as to the disposal of the place, to 
reason. A terrifio storm heralding the north-east 
monsoon settled the second question hy compelling the 
French admiral to sail for the islands with the 
remnant of the fleet it had scattered. On the ctifch of 
October, Duploix was solo rJirector of French interest.s 
in India and on the Indian .seas. Ilis negotiations 
with the Nawfib were of a more complicated character, 
llayparticuloi- stress upon them hero hccaiise it was 
his action with reference to that potentate which 
inverted the position theretofore held between the 
native of India and the European ; which called into 
the field the brilliant military qualities of Clive; 

^ For a corroct xircciunt of tlic*50 see the fluUior’fa IMory the 
Frmc/i j« a new ediliou of which about to appear. 
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whioli necessitated the long struggle for predominance 
in Southern India between France and England. 

"When day succeeded day and the Nawab gradual!}' 
came to the conviction that the audacious ruler of the 
French settlement had no real intention of transfemng 
to him the conquest La Bonrdonnais had made, he 
resolved to take it by force. He sent, therefore, bis 
eldest son, Ma’afuz Kbdn, with a force of about 
10,000 men, mostly cavalry, to enforce his demand. 
But, in face of the small French garrison occupying 
the place, these men soon discovered that they were 
powerless. When, with a great display of vigour, 
they had mastered the positions which secured a supply 
of water to the town, the garrison made a sortie and 
retook them. That was the first awakening. The 
second was more startling, more pregnant with conse- 
quences. A small force of 230 Europeans and 700 
natives, sent by Dupleix under the command of a 
trusted officer named Paradis to relieve Madras, 
encountered the entire army of Ma’afuz Khdn on the 
honks of the river Adyar, close to the village of 
Maliapur, then and to the present day known as St. 
Thomdh defeated it with great slaughter, the French- 
men wading breast-high through the water to attack 
the soldiers of the Nawdb. This victory, few in num- 
bers as were the victors, must ever be regarded as 
pre-eminently a decisive battle. It brought into view, 

’ Fiom the foot identified by Bishop Hober and Professor H. H. 
Wilson, Oiot it is the plnoo nhero tbo Aposllo St. Thomas is said 
to have boon martyred on December 5, a-d. 58. 
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bilently but surely, the possibility of the ooniiuest of 
' India by one or other of the two Eui opean powers on 
the Coromandel coast. 

In a narrower sense it confirmed the possession of 
Madras to Duploix. Thenceforth, as far as his eye 
could see, ho had nought to fear in India. On the 9tb 
of Novcinhor Paradis entered Madras ; ho made there 
now provisions for tile conquered English, confiscating 
aU the merchandize that had been found within the 
town by La Bourdonnais. He then ordered all the 
English who should decline to take an oath of aUe- 
gianee to the French governor within four days to 
quit the town ; tho English oiBoials ho permitted to 
dispose of their property; then to remove to Pondi- 
cherry as prisoner's on parole. There were some amongst 
them who, possibly prescient of tho future, declined to 
suhsci'ibo to terms which would tie their hands. These 
escaped to Fort St. David, a small fort purchased by 
the English in 1691, close to the important tornu of 
Gfidaldr, sixteen miles to the south of Pondicherry. 
Amongst these was the young writer who had had but 
two years’ experience of India, and who was called 
Kobert Clive. 

Hardly had that young writer reached Fort St. 
David than he was called upon to share in its defence. 
It very' soon became evident thattho policy of Duplelx 
was a Toot-and-br,anoh policy ; that ho was resolved 
to expel tho English from all their settlements. With 
respeot to Fort St, David, however, he wa.s foiled 
partly by tho stupidity of his generals, partly by the 
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inland stnbbonmess of the defenders. Fom timBs tai 
the French endeayour to take that tmall fori : Hnir 
timeB, owing to circumstanceB upon which ir is nsh 
necessary to enter, did they fail MeanwKle there 
arriTed an English squadron under Admiral GriSin- 
and later, to icinfoice him, a fleet and army under 
Admiral Boscawen (August 11, 1748). By this anirai 
the positions of the rivaia on the coast hecame in- 
verted. From beir^ besiegera the French became the 
besieged. Fox Eoseawen at once kid siege to Pcndi- 
cherry. 

Then began (August 19, 1748) the first at^e of 
Pondicherry by the English troops, assisted to a 
certain extent by those of the Nawdb. Many gallatn 
deeds were performed on both sides. For a time 
Paradis was the soul of the defence. When he rvas 
killed, which happened whilst making a sortie on the 
nth of September, the entire labour of directing rhe 
necessary measures fell upon Dnpleix. In the attack 
were many good men and true. Bosoawen him=df 
gave an example of daring which was univer'.allj 
followed. Amongst those who were specially re- 
marked was the hero of this hook. A contomporary 
writer, 11 hose journal > of the siege is before me 
remarks regarding that young writer, that lie ‘ sened 
in the trenches on this occasion, and by his gallant 
conduct gave the first prognostic of that high militm, 
spirit, which was the spring of his future aetioiis 
and the principal source of the decisive intrepidity 

' See Anmtdl Register Sot 1802. ‘‘ 
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and elevation of mind, vrhicli were Ms oliaraoteriatic 
1‘udo-ffmonts/ The eilorts of tlic boaiegers sbattorod, 
however, before the sturdj' defence of the Frcncin 
On the 17th of October tho English wore forced to 
jaisQ the siege, leaving dead from the &e of the 
ememy or from siclmcss 1065 men. Tho English fleet 
remained for a year off the coast, and then sailed for 
England; tho garrison, foimorly the gairison of Madras 
and of Fort St. David, retired to the latter place, 
oMTying with it Robert Clive, soon to be joined thoie 
by one of tho most dietingirishcd men whoso carooin 
have illnstratod tho histoiy of tho English in India, 
Major Stringer Lawrenee’ 

It is probable that, after the laising of tho siego of 
Fondichony, tho French would have rosnmod theii 
operations against Fort St, David, for, early in 1749, 
reinforcementa in men and money bad roaohed them. 
But'bofore they could move, information reached them 
that, on tho 7th of October, 1748, peace had been 
signed between the two nations at Ais-k-Chapollc. 
By the terms of tliis treaty the conquests made by 
the two countries wore to bo restored. The French, 

' Mttjor Liuvrcnco hnd arrived from England on tJio J3th of 
January 1747, rommissioncd to conimand nil tho Compmy'B troops 
in India. I'/oV Hr, Torrost’s IHadras Ilocordfl wo find that Ins 
salary as Miynr^-iag.iaoo por nimum, and 50 pagodas par month for 
other ’nllownncos, l^idos £70 jior annum as tliird ui Council It 
WAB ho wlio had lopuhod tho fourth attack niado bj tho Pronch on 
Port St, David in the spring of that j'oar. In Iho early days of 
siege 'of Poudichorrj' ho Itad had tho misfortune to bo takoii 
prisoner, Holoased bj the conditions of tho tisMity of Aii*hi- 
Ohapollo, ho then resumed Lommaiid at Fort St, David. 
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therefore, instead of renewing their attack on Fort 
St. David, -were compelled to restore Madras, its for- 
tifications nndennined, and its storehouses empty'. 
This restoration was the more distasteful to them, when 
they found, as they very soon found, that from the 
force of events, the hostilities which had ceased in 
Europe were, by virtue of a legal fiction, to be con- 
tinued in India. They were still to fight the battle 
for supremacy, not as principals, but as allies of the 
native princes who, in the disorder accompanying the 
catastrophe of the Mughal empire, fought for their 
own hand, against the native allies of the English. 

* Forrest, page 4. The report which ho gives rn extenso, minuted 
hy the Coiincil of tho Madras Presidency, runs ss follows 1 'The 
condition we have received it ^Madra8^ in is indeed ver^' indif- 
feient, tho French having undermined the fortifications, and rifled 
it of ail useful and valuable stores.’ 

Tlie ofScinl statement is quite opposed to tlie private accounts 
hitherto accepted as true. 
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Olive decides for the Career op a Soldier 

Before the conditions of tho treaty of Aix-la- 
CliapoUo had become known in India, the English 
governor of Fort St. David had despatched thence 
a small force of 430 Englishmen and 1000 sipShfs to 
assist tho ex-Eiljil of Tanjorc, who bad boon dethroned 
for gross misconduct, to recover his kingdom. That, 
at least, was the nominal reason. Tlie ambition to 
obtain for the English possession of Dovikota, a fort 
on the river Colovoon, at the point where that river 
runs into the sea, was tho trim cause of the notion. 
The force w'as commanded by Captain Cope, an oflioer 
of inferior merit. Clive accompanied it as a volunteer. 
The expedition failed from causes which it was im- 
possifalo to combat. Tlie cx-K 5 jd had no partisans, 
and the season was that of the monsoon-storms. 

Still the idea was too popular to be abandoned. 
After the treaty between tho two nations had reached 
India the expedition was therefoi-e resumed. This 
time Major Lawi-cncc, released by the action of that 
treaty, assumed tho command. He took with him 
the entire availnhlo European foroo of tho Company, 
leaving only a few to man tho dofenoes, and giving 
Clive a commission for the time only, to accompany 
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him as lieutenant, proceeded, to Devikota by sea, landed 
his troops, and commenced to batter the place. On 
the morning of the fourth day a practicable breach 
uras pronounced, and a storming party Tras ordered. 
By hia conduct Clive bad already -won the esteem of 
Lavjience’, and it vfcs to him that he gave command 
of the party. 

To lead a storming party is an honour full of 
danger. So found Clive on this occasion. Of the 
twenty-nine Europeans who composed it, twenty- 
six were swept away by the enemy’s horsemen, the 
sipfihis halting and witnessing the deed. CEve 
with the three survivom managed to join the main 
body which was advancing under Lawrenpe, and this 
body, repulsing a charge of cavalry which endeavoured 
to thwart it, pushed vigorously on, and stormed Devi- 
kota. Abandoning the cause of the ex-RdjS., Lawrence 
then made a treaty with the powera that were, in 
virtue of which Devikota was ceded to the East India 
Company, and the Baja paid all the expenses of the 

^ TJie partiality which ijidtic«d lawrence to entrust Clive with 
so important a duty is to ho found under his ovm.hflnd. ‘ A man 
of undaunted resolution,* he writes in his tUGmoirs, ‘ of a cool 
temper, and a presence of mind which never left him in the 
greatest danger. Bom a soldier, for, without a military education 
of any sort or much conversing with any of the profession^ from 
his Judgement and good sense, ho led an army like an experienced 
officer and a hravo soldior, with a prudence that certainly war- 
ranted success. This young man’s early genius suiprised and 
engaged my attention, as well heforo as at the siege of Devikota, 
where he behaved in courage and judgement much beyond what 
could have been expected from his years, and hia success after, 
wards confirmed what 1 had said to so many people concerning 
him.’ Cambridge's TTor in India^ pp. 18-19. 
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war. Tlio force retnmed to Fort St. David to fitid 
the fleet of Admiral BOTCawen ntill off tlio coast. 

Btit, during the aBsence of tlio Englisli troops, tlioro 
hud occurred in the Karafitik one of those revolutioiw 
which wore not uncoimnon in the days of tlio dis- 
solution of the ifuglinl empire. 

On the ijth of April, 1748, the titular Ring of 
Delhi, lluhammad Siifdi, had died. His son. Ahmad 
Shdh, had succeeded him. Bather loss than a mouth 
latoi’, the Sdhalidfir of the Deccan, the famou.s NDSm- 
ni-Mulk, also died. He liad in his lifetime arranged 
tlial tile Buccc.ssion to the inhentanoo of the Deccan 
should devolve upon his .second son, Hnsir Jang, and 
Ahmad Sli.!!! at once confirmed the nomination’. But 
those wore not the days when a succession to vast 
power and great territories went unopposed. A 
claimant to the sovereignty of the Deccan aeon ap- 
peared iu the person of Muzafliir Jang, grandson of 
the late SdbahdSr, and at tlio moment holding the 
government of Bijapnr. Not BufScicntly powciful to 
press his claim without assistance JTuzaflar Jang 
proceeded at once to Sfitfira, enlisted the MardthAs 
in his cause, persuaded them to release Chdnda Sfihib, 
and to supply him with troops. The anangemont 
hetween the two princes was that, in case of suoee.ss, 
Muzaffai Jang should become Siihahdfir of the Deccan, 
Chfinda Suhih Nawfib of the Ifaruatlk, It is ncocssary 
to slate theso feels clearly, because the rvar, thus 
initiated, formed tho basis of the continued hostilities 

^ I'llJott’a TTi$foty 0/ Mfa, pp. ti8-3, t ol. rili. 
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between the French and English after peace had been 
proclauned in Europe. 

The reader may recollect that in the earlier part of 
this hook^ I have shown how Chdnda Sahib had 
formed a very high opinion of the French and how 
he bad cultivated their friendship. Resolving now 
to avail himself of former favours, he made overtures 
to Dupleix, and obtained from him promise of sub- 
stantial assistance. These promises were kept, and, 
towards the end of July, 1749, a detachment of 
French soldiers joined the armies, of the two con- 
spirators at the Damaloherri Pass. A few days later 
(August 3) they met at Ambur the army of Anwar-ud- 
din, completely defeated it, slew Anwar-ud-din him- 
self, took prisoner his eldest son, the Ma’afuz Khfin 
who had been defeated by Paradis at St. Thomd, and 
forced the second son, M.uhammad Alt, to save him- 
self by flight to Triohinopoli. Marching straight 
to Arcot, Muzaflar Jang proofaimed himseif Siibabdai- 
of the Deccan, and Chanda Sfihib to he Nawab of 
Arcot. As the French had espoused the cause of 
Chanda SShib it was natural that the English should 
sustain the claima of the rival. This rival was 
Muhammad All, the son of the late Nawdb, just 
escaped from the field of Ambfrr. The two pre- 
tenders, whose cause had been adopted by the French, 
then proceeded to Pondicherry. There Dupleix. 
whose vision on poEtical matters was remarkably 
clear, insisted that before committing themselves 

' pp. 23-^!5. 
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further, the}' should rid themiolves of the only 
possible rival then at large, and should march agaiust 
Trichinopoli. This they hesitated to do so long as 
the English fleet should remain off tho const. 

This was the situation n'lien Lam-enco and Clive 
returned from tho storming of Devikota. The chief 
of the English settlement \c'as then Mr. Fioyer, a 
gentleman vrho had a great dread of reBponsibility. 
The fighting party in tho Council of Fort St. David 
urged that Muhammad Ali should bo supported, that 
the English fleet should remain off tho coast, and that 
Trichinopoli should he defended. Tho adtniral de- 
dared bis wiUingnoiss to remain if Mr. Fioyer Tvould 
only ask him. But Floyor shrank from tho lespon.si- 
bility. Consequently tho fleet sailed on tho ist of 
November, leaving behind 300 men as an addition 
to the garrison. 

Tlie very day after the disappearance of the English 
fleet had become kno-wn (Noveraher a), Muzaffav Jang 
and Chfmda SShih, with their French allies, marched 
towards Trichinopoli. But the two Indian princes 
had been most improvident. They had spent all their 
funds. To obtain more they assailed tho strong 
fortress of Tanjoro, captured one of the gates of tho 
forti’css, and forced the Bdja to agree to pay them 
very large sums. But tho rvily prince, learning that 
Nasir Jang was marching to his aid, managed to 
delay the chief pa3'iaent nnlii he had ascertained 
that the Sdbahddv was within striking distance of 
tho place. He then point-blank refused to hand over 
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the money. The news of the approach of Naslr Jang 
spread disorder in the ranks of the armies of Muzaffar 
Jang and Chanda SShih, and they hurriedly retreated 
on Pondicherry. 

Scenes of indescribable turmoil followed. In one 
of the skirmishes that ensued there occui-red an 
event which, unpromising as it appeared at the out- 
set, proved the means of the temporary accomplish- 
ment of the plans of the two conspirators. In a 
skirmish Muzaffar Jang was taken prisoner and 
placed in irons by the Subahddr. When in that 
position, however, ho managed to corrupt three of 
the principal chiefs who followed the banner of that 
prince. Their schemes were communicated to ChSnda 
Sfihih and to hie French allies. The result was that 
when the two rival armies joined battle at a place 
sisteen miles from the strong fortre.ss of Gingi, which, 
meanwhile, the French under Bussy had captured, 
Nasir Jang’s own levies turned against him and slew 
him : released Muzaffar Jang, and acknowledged him 
SuhahdSr of the Deccan. 

This event oocuiTed on the i6th of December, 1750. 
ChSnda Siihih himself cairied the news of the ac- 
complished revolution from the battlefield to Pon- 
dicherry. The new Sdbahdar followed him, and, for 
a while, French interests seemed predominant in the 
Karndtik. Then, for a moment, the tide seemed to 
ehh. On his way to Aurangabad Muzaffai Jang was 
slain by the very three conspirators who had com- 
passed the death of his predecB^OTAiiSSSefJrrMmh 
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ti'oops witli the force, commanded by the energetic 
Busay, speedily avenged Iub deatli, and cansed SalSbat 
Jang, the third son of the late Niadm-ul-Miilk, to be 
proclaimed his snoccsBOr. As Bussy •ndth a force of 
breneb troops was to remain with him as his pro- 
toetoi’, it seemed ns though Prench influence was 
destined to remain predominant in Southern India. 

And 80 hut for one man it would have remained, 
increasing its strength until its roots had spread far 
and wide below the surface. This, we believe, is the 
true lesson of the early part of this biography. It was 
one man's genius which, meeting the French on the 
gi'ound of their own selection, seized their idee, made 
it his own, and worked it to their destruction. It was 
Clive who hoisted DupiciK with his own petard. We 
shall now see how. 

After the rotuin of the troops from tho contjucst of 
Devikota, tho Government of Fort St. David had 
appointed Clive to be Commissaiy of tho forces. 
Before, however, bo could assume the duties of the 
office ho had fallen aick, and had been sent by the 
doctors for a criiiso in the Bay of Bengal. On his 
return thence in tho early days of 1751 he found groat 
demands on his activity. It devolved on him to equip 
a force of aSo English and 300 sipfdils, ordoi'cd, under. 
Oope^ to proceed to Trichinopoli, still threatened by 
the French and their allies. This accomplished. Clive 
was directed to accompany, ns Commissaiy, a larger 
force of 500 English, rooo sipflhis, and 100 Africans, 
ordered, under Captain Gingens, for V olkonda, 38 miles 
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to the north-nortli-easb of Trichinopoli, there to inter- 
cept a French force marching in that direction, v 

Gingens was not a strong officer, and hy gross mis- 
management he allowed the French to get the better 
of him. Olive, whose soldier’s eye and martial instincts 
disapproved entirely of the evils he could not, from his 
position, prevent^ then and there quitted the force and 
returned to Fort St. David. 

The return of Clive was opportune. The new 
Governor, Mr. Saunders, a man of a large and com- 
prehensive intellect, was waiting the arrival of troops 
from England to fit out a new expedition of 80 
Englishmen and 300 sipahis to convoy provisions to 
Trichinopoli. He had no officer, however, to whom ho 
dared entrust the command. A civilian of his Council, 
Mr. Pigot, was then deputed to lead the force the first 
forty miles, when it would he beyond the reach of 
hostile attack, and Clive volunteered to go with him. 
The force set out in July, and on the third day 
reached Verdachelam, the point indicated. Thence 
the two English civilians turned hack as had hoen 
arranged, and, though attacked on the way by a swarm 
of native horsemen, reached Fort St. David in safety. 
The detachment then marched through a safe country 
to Trichinopoli. 

A few days later fresh troops arrived fi'om Eng- 
land. Mr. Saunders was anxious to despatch these to 

* Captain Dalton, who served under Gaptaiu Ciugens, writes of 
him ill his journal os ‘ a man of unfortunately jealous temper whicli 
made him mistrust the goodwill of any who offered to give him 
advice.' Vido afeutoir 0/ Gupiain Dal&m, 1886, pp, 93-4. 
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reinforce tire troops underGingons, but again the same 
difficulty presented itsolL Meanwhile Clive bad de- 
liberately constdored his position. As a civilian, he 
had had a career which did not satisfy him. As 
Commissarj', it had been his fate to rntnesa the 
inefficient leading of othere, without any authorit}' to 
intorfero. He felt within him tho power to command. 
His transfer to the military seiwico would, he saw, 
raliovo the Goymmin" Connei] from a great difficulty, 
and give him, possibly, a command which he could 
cxei'ciso for tho benefit of his country. Very soon did 
ho decide. Mr. Saunders, whose appreciation of him 
was not inferior to that of Major Lawrence, sanctioned 
the transfer of his name to tho military list, bestowed 
upon liira the commission of captain and directed him 
to proceed at once, with a detachment of the few troops 
available, to Dovikota, to place himself there under the 
orders of Captain Clarke, whoso lotol force would thus 
he augmented to loo English, .50 sipahis.and one hold- 
piece. Tho two officers were then to march with this 
detachment to Trichinopoli. There Clive was to take 
slock of the position and report to Mr. Saunders. 

This happened towards the end of July, 1751. 

* n>e order of appointing Clivo Tan ns follows Kobert 
Clive, who lately licoii vety sorviconhle in conducting several 
parties to camp, offoring to go, any cnuRHleraHou of pay, 

provided we will giro him a Brevet to entitle him to tbo ninb of 
a Captain, sia lie was un Officer at the Siege of Pondieliory. amt 
nlinotl fcbo w’bglo time of Ihe Wat, and distinguinhod 
oti many occasions, it is concoived U»at this Officer may bo of some 
sorvioo, and, therefore, iioiv ordered that a Brevet bo drawn out, 
and given him.* Forrest. 
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The Piest Tear of Soedif®isg at Trichiiiopoi.t 
ASD Argot 

The state of affairs in Triebinopoli "was suffioient to 
cause considerable alarm as to the result of tbe "war. 
Cbtinda S&ib waa besieging that fortress -witb a very 
large nati-ve force, aided by 900 Frenchmen. His 
rival, Muhammad Ah, depended solely on the 600 
English vrho 'were assisting him, for of his o'wn troops 
there were but 5000, and of these 2000 were horse- 
men. 

But that which most impressed Clive when he 
arrived there with Captain Clarke early in August was 
the depression which filled the minds of the native 
prince and the Engbsh soldiers. The treasury of 
Muhammad All was exhausted, and he despaired of 
success. The English soldiers had no confidence in 
their leaders, and, -with a few exceptions', the leaders 
had no confidence in themselves. To rouse leaders 
and men from their apathy Clive felt that something 
startling must he attempted. Not indeed at Triohino- 
poli, for Captain Gingens, who commanded there, 
thougli a bravo man, was scarcely equal to taking 

' Ono of these exceptions tvas CJaptain John Dalton, -svliose 
ioninnl, pnbKahed in 1886 (Messrs. W, H. Allen & Co.), adds much 
to our knowledge of the individuals engaged in the campaign. 
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a bold initiaUvc in face of tlio preponderating troops 
of the enemy. Alike at school, and in his rcsoarohos 
in the Govenior's libmrj’ at Madras, Clive had 
read of the achiovements of great commanders %vho, 
pressed hard hy enemies at home, had changed the 
fate of the campaign by carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. What an opportunity for such 
a strategy where he was I To tako-_ Trichinopoli 
Clidiida Sdhih had massed alJ, or nearly all, his avail- 
ahle troops before tliat place, leaving the capital of the 
Karndtik, Arcot, absolutely denuded of trustworthy 
fighting men. The true method of relieving tho fonnor 
place was to seize and hold tho latter. Impressed 
with this idea, Clive returned to Tort St. David and 
oomiimnioated it to Mr. Saunders. This large-minded 
man embraced the plan with fervour, and although at, 
the two jirincipnl places held by tho English, Madras 
and Tort St. David, ho had hut 350 English soldiom, 
he resolved to ri.sk 200 of them on the expedition*. 
Tho command of it ho gave to Clive, but ono month 
before a simple civilian, and despatched him forthwith 
to Madras, to mareh thonco with his raw levies, most 
of them recently anived from England. 

It was on the 26th of August, 1751, that Clive set 
forth from Madras on the mareh which was to bring to 
him immortal fame, and to secure for his countrymen 
tho first footing On the ladder whicli was to conduct 
them to empire. He had with him aoo English 

‘ Forrehl, pigo lo Tlio Board ilnanimouHly concurrCtl '''itb Jtr 
.Sanndprs 
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soldiers, 300 sipahis, and thi’ee small field-pieces. Of 
Ills eight officers, four were volunteers from the civil 
service who, with two of the others, had never been 
under fii-e. On the 29th the little force reached 
KanoMpuram, 42 miles from Madras and 27 from 
Arcot. There he learned that that place was gan'isoned 
by about 1200 native soldiers, that the discipline was 
lax, and that a surprise was quite feasible ; but that 
the place itself was capable of a good defence. He did 
not wait longer. Setting out in a terrible storm, he 
reached the vicinity of Arcot on the 31st, sui'prised 
the fort, and compelled the town to surrender, without 
losing a single man. Having taken measures to store 
provisions, he marched on the 4th September to the 
mud fort of Timer!, frightened the 600 native sol- 
diers encamped there into retreating, and returned. 
Two days later, having been informed that the enemy 
had again gathered there to the number of 2000, he 
wsrehed again against them, sttseked and completely 
defeated them. From want of heavy guns he did not 
tnlie the fort. 

Believed from the chances of immediate attack, 
Ghve returned to improve, as far as he could, the 
defences of the place ho had captured. One of his 
first acts had been to write to Madras for some 
18-pounder guns. These were at once despatched. 
But the enemy, now fuUy awake, attempted to inter- 
cept them at Kanchipuram. To save his guns Clive 
marched thither with all his force except 80 men. He 
did save the guns, bat the enemy, profiting by his 
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absonco, attacked Aicot ■with all their available 
numbers. The garrison, however, small as it was (30 
Englishmen and 50 sipShls), had become imbued ■with 
their loader’s spirit. They repulsed the attack, Clive 
brought the guns into the fort, and the enemy dispersed. 

Mcan^whilo the news of the brilliant enterprise bad 
spread far and wide; had brought hope to the de- 
fenders of Trichinopoli, and alarm and irritation to 
Ob&nda SShib and bis French aUios. More even than 
that. The important kingdom of Mysore, the lailcr of 
which had been long pressed by the rival combatants, 
declared now in favour of Muhammad Ail, and sent 
an army under its Dalwai (Prime Minister) to assisti 
him. The native chiefs who ruled the territories 
which connected the helcaguered to-wn with the eastern 
coast follcwed the example of Jlysore ; — an enormous 
gain, for It emurod the safety of the English convoys 
from the coast. Greatly impressed with these defec- 
tions, Chdnda Sfihih at once despatched 3000 of his 
host troops to join tho forces which Iiis son, RlijS • 
Sdhih, was commanding in North Arcot. There they 
would ho joined by 150 Frenciimen. One of Clive’s 
ohjeota had thus been already attained. ’The capture 
of Arcot had enormously weakened the enemy’s 
attack: had more than proportionately increased the 
.strength of tho defence of Tiicbinopoli. 

The eyes of India south of tho great Vindhyan 
range were now turned upon Arcot. Upon its sucoess- 
ful or unsuccessful defence depended the future in 
India of the two European nations which, though 
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nominally at peace, were warring desperately against 
eacb other. The siege began on the ci3rd ot September. 
It was characterized by extraordinary tenacity, great 
daring, infinite powers of resource, on the part of Clive 
and the defenders. Tbe sipilhis vied with the English 
alike in courage and in capacity to withstand fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst. Their self-denial, displayed when 
they insiisted that the water which was brought to 
them under much difficulty should he offered first to 
their European comrades, went the ronnd of the world. 
It gave evidence of the cordiality which was to exist 
for a century, and to be renewed in 1861-2 under 
conditions more favourable than ever. '' At length,^ 
after more than seven weeks of continuous pound- 
ing, the breach became practicable. The nitnour 
that the great Mardthd soldier, Mordri Edo, was 
approaching the place to lend a hand to Clive, deter- 
mined Rdjd Sdhib to utilize his advantage without 
delay. On the 14th of November lie sent every 
available man to the breach. The garrison, enfeebled 
though they were by privations, few in number from 
their losses, separated by the necessities of the defence, 
met their assailants with a courage as stern, a resolu- 
tion as dogged, as that which, in difficult circum- 
stances, English soldiers have always displayed. After 
an hour’s fierce fighting, in which the French took no 
part, the besiegers fell back, beaten, baffled, and humi- 
liated. At two o’clock that afternoon they begged to be 
allowed to burytheir dead. At two o’clock the following 
morning they disappeared in the direction of Vellore, 
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Thus ended the siege of Arcot. It had lasted fifty 
days. Tlio inammT in which it ended gave the 
English, and esiiecially the English leader, a prestige 
which had an onovmouB offoet on the campaigns that 
followed. What a groat thing this muoh-abusod 
‘ prestige ’ is in India was iHustrated by the fact that 
the minds of the native princes and peoples all over 
the southern part of the peninsula turned to Clive as 
to a master whom they would follow to the death. 
He inverted the po.sitious of the two nations, con- 
founded hj' his bi-illiant action the schemes of Dupleis, 
and. very soon afterwards, was able to impose his 
will, reprosenling the will of the English nation, upon, 
all the native princes who ruled or reigned in the 
teiTitories of llaidardbSd and the Kaanfitik. 

Eor— another great feature in the oharncter of thi.s 
man — Clive never left a work half-finished. The 
blow, ho felt, was weak and paltry unless it woi-e 
driven home. So ho felt, so he acted, on this occasion. 
On the 19th he took Tiinerf, the fort which had hoforo 
baffled him. Joined then by Mor.'Iii Riio witli 1000 
Mar.ttha horsoinon, he inarched on Arni, sovontoen 
miles south of Arcot, to attack Hafa Sflhib, who had 
taken post there with the anny which had lately' 
besieged him, reinforced by Erencb troops just ar- 
rived from Pondiohony. The superiority in numbers 
of the force of IliijA Sahib was bo groat that, when he 
noted the approach of Clive, he tui-nod to meet Mm, 
Clive halted where he was. He had roociglii7.od that 
Ids position was excellent for defence, covered in front 
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by xlce-fields impiaoticable for guns, on tlie right 
by a village, and on the left by a grove of palm-trees. 
There he ranged his troops to meet the threatened 
attack. 

It came very quickly, for the space between the 
two forces was but 300 yards. The enemy had dis- 
covered a narrow causeway leading across the marshy 
ground to the village on Olivo’s right. Heralding their 
approach with an advance of cavalry, they directed 
a portion of their horsemen to assail the village on 
the right; another portion to drive MorariKao from 
the grove; whilst the main body of the infanti-y 
should cross the causeway. The last-named was 
a dangerous operation in the face of a man like 
Olive, for whilst the narrowness of the causeway 
rendered the advance slow, it gave time to Chve to 
concentrate upon it the fire of his guns. And this 
he did. .Tor a time the French, who led the attack, 
marched boldly. At length they came under the fuH 
fire of the guns. It was the story of the bridge of 
Areola, hut there was no Bonaparte to lead them on. 
They hesitated, halted, then fell hack with precipita- 
tion ; and, quitting the causeway, formed on the rico- 
fields, almost touching the cavalry on their left, who 
were fighting fiercely to gain an entrance into the 
village. This was the supreme moment, and Clive’s 
genius utilized it to the utmost. Whilst the enemy 
were busily engaged on the right and left, their centre 
Stitt reeling under the losses sustained on the cause- 
way, he detached a body of English soldiers into the 
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villnge, directing them to seize the head of the cause- 
way, and, traversing it rapidly with a portion of the 
sipilhis, to dash on fho enemy’s centre, and seize their 
guns. Well was ho served. No sooner did the cnemj' 
perceive the English on the causeway than a panic 
struck their centre, and they hastened to fall hack. The 
panic communicated itself to tho two wings, already 
severely handled; they too lot go their hold, and 
turned to follow their comrades. True to the prin- 
ciple roforred to in a preceding page, Clive pressed 
them hardly, not atajdng pursuit until darkness 
rendered it fruitless. The record of this, his firat 
real battle, fought against more than double his 
numbers, was a splendid one. Whilst his own losses 
wore but eight sipdhis of his own force, and some 
fifty horsemen of his Monithfi allies, there were kiUod 
or wounded fifty Frenchmen and about three times 
that numhor of tho natives. Whilst tho English had 
fought mostly under cover, the enemy had had tho 
disadvantage of being exposed, e.special!y on tho 
causeway. 

Fit sequel to tho defence of Aicot was this fight at 
Ami. It diispersed the array of Biljd Sahib, caused 
many of his soldiers, always in the East inclined to 
side with the strongest, to desert to the victors ; it 
induced the ruler of the fort of Arni to declare for 
Muhammad Ali ; and it deprived the enemy of their 
military chest. From its field Clive raai-ohed rapidly 
on Knnehipuram, took possession, after a short siege, 
of tho strong pagoda which, meanwhile, had boon 
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seized by the enemy ; then, having placed in Arcot 
a sufficient garrison, returned to Madras, thence to 
Fort St. David, having canied out to the letter the 
programme he had submitted at the latter place to 
Governor Saunders. 

Well had he done it. The army of Chfinda Sahib, 
doubled up by the terrible blow struck in the very 
centre of his possessions, still indeed held the position 
before Trichinopoli, but, from an enemy confident, 
boastful, certain of ultimate success, he had become an 
enemy timid, irresolute, doubtful of the issue, shrinking 
from hia own shadow. The prestige gained by the 
young Englishman paralyzed his vitality. It required 
apparently but one more blow to complete his demo- 
ralization. The one condition of that blow was that 
it must bo struck quickly, suddenly, before the enemy 
should have time to recover. Considerations such as 
these, we may be sure, formed the staple of the con- 
versations at Fort St. David between the young 
captain and the Governor after the return of the 
former from Arcot. 



CHAPTER Vn 


‘The Swt.ll and Dash or a Mishtt \Yave*’ 

But there Tvas one dibtingnished actor in the events 
X have recorded who was hy no means inclined to sit 
passively under the severe blow which had hnt just 
upset all his caJculationa. This man was Dnplcix, 
the Governor of Pondicherry. The plan of taking 
Triohinopoli had been his plan. To hike that place 
he had used all the resources open to him : ho had, in 
fact, for that purpose pawned the resources of Pondi- 
cherry. But one thing he had not done. He had not 
removed from the court of the SAhaliddr the one 
competent general, BusBy-Castclnau, generally known 
as Buss}’, to carry out his ideas. He had hent nil his 
hopes on Law of Lauriston, nephew of the famous 
Scotch financier, and who commanded the French 
troops hofoio TVichinopoli. He leant, however, on 
a reed, on which, when a man loaneth, it pierces his 
hand. As a soldier under command Law w'os ex- 
cellent. As a Commander-in-chief ho was pitiable, 
dreading responsibility, timid, nervous, wanting in 

^ ‘TliCi IjRttlo of Nnpoloon wus* tlio ftwoll and dasli of a mighty 
before iv)iioh the borrier yjoldod, an«l the roaring Hood 
poured on%Yiirds. covorinp «11 things.’ Sir W, Knpier's Ptninstelar 
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every quality of a genei-al. At the moment Dupleix 
did not know this. He had seen Law fight well and 
gallantly at the siege of Pondicherry ■. he had known 
him full of self-confidence, and he had believed him 
capable of great things. 

When, then, Clive strack that blow at the middle- 
piece of the KarnAtik dominion, which paralyzed the 
araiy before Trichinopoli, Bupleis, whose biam had 
not been paralyzed, sent the most pressing orders to 
Law not to care for events passing at Arcot, but to 
redouble his efforts against the fortress he was be- 
sieging ; to use every effort to take the place .before 
Clive’s unexpected blow should produce its natural 
consequences. To accomplish this end he despatched 
to him a battering-train and all the Frenchmen 
ho had available, 

Diipleix could transmit his orders, hut he could not 
send with them the daring spirit which inspired them. 
Law had before Trichinopoli goo French soldiers, of 
excellent quality, aooo sipahis trained in the French 
fashion, and the army of ChSnda S&hib. It was a 
force to attempt anything with in India, If a superior 
officer on the spot had said to Law ‘Attack I ’ he would 
have attacked witli conspicuous courage. But it was 
the weakne.ss of his nature that, being in command, 
bo could not say the word himself. Therefore he did 
nothing. 

But to Clive, recognizing all that was possible, 
ignorant only of the charactei- of the French com- 
mander, the situation seemed Ml of danger. He 
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must strike again, and strike immediately. The 
successful blow at the middlcpicco must be followed 
up by a blow at the head. That bead was Trichino- 
poli. Ho prepared therefore, as soon as the recruits 
expected from England should airive, to march to that 
place, and compel the raising of the siege. 

Duploix had divined all this. Ones again was this 
young Englishman to baffle him. As Law would not 
act ho must devise some other means to defeat him. 
Why, he said to himself, should I not take a leaf from 
the Englishman's hook, reconquer Arcot, possibly 
attack Madras, and make it evident to the native 
princes that Pondicherry is still the stronger 1 The 
idea pleased him. and he proceeded, in the most secret 
manner, to act upon it. 

Incited by the urgent requests and promises 'of 
Dupleix, Elij;! Siihil), the beaten of Arni, quietly levied 
troops, and joined by a body of 400 Frenchmen, 
appeared suddenly before Punamallu on the 17th of 
January. Pimamallu is a town and fort in the 
dibo.'gaijm* uditircc.^ „t.krufeei4" nwMa" i?T:sc*oowi;tJ!,reBti* 
from Madi'as. The town, but not the fort, foil at 
once into the hands of the enemy. Had the allies 
then marched on Madras they might have taken it, 
for it had hut a gairison of 1 00 men. They preferred, 
however, to inarch on Knnchlpuram. There they 
repaired the dauaages the English liad done to the 
defences of the great pagoda, and, leaving 300 sipfihfs 
to defend it, marched to Vendahir, twenty-five miles 
to the south of JIadras, and established there a forti- 
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fied camp, whence they levied contiibutions on the 
surrounding country. Their plan was so to coerce 
northern Arcot as to compel the English to quit 
Trichinopoli, to save it. 

They had succeeded in thoroughly alarming alike 
the English and the petty chieftains in alliance with 
them when information of their action reached Fort 
St. David. There Clive and Saunders were busily 
engaged in preparing for the new expedition which 
the former was to lead, as soon as the drafts from 
England should arrive, to the relief of Trichinopoli. 
The information changed all their plans. Saunders at 
once sent a pressing message to Bengal to despatch all 
available English soldiere to Madras. Thither Clive 
proceeded; took command of the too Englishmen 
forming its garrison; and ordered from Arcot four- 
fifths of the troops stationed there. On the 20th of 
February the troops from Bengal arrived: on the 
2ist the Arcot ganlson was within a mai'ch of 
Madras. On the following morning Clive quitted 
that fort, and, joined as he marched forth by the 
men from Arcot, took the direction of Vendalur, 
having, all told, 380 Englishmen, 1300 sipiihfs, and 
six field-pieces. His movements, however, had be- 
come known to the enemy. These, therefore, had 
quitted Vendalur on the night of the 21st; had 
marched by vaiious routes to KancMpuram; and, 
re-uniting there, had pushed "with all speed towards 
Arcot. There they had made an’angements to be 
received, but their plot had been discovered, and 
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fimling their signals nnanawerod, they had inarched to 
Kilvoripdk, a town ten miles to the east of Arcot. 
There, in front of the town, they encarapod, in a posi- 
tion previously carefully chosen ns tlio ono most likely 
to invite surprise, for which tliey proceeded to 
thoroughly prepare themselves. 

Clivo, meanwhile, had heen marching on V ondaWr. 
He had made some way thither ivhen scouts reached 
him with the nows that tho birds had flown, and in 
difibront dircotions. To gain further information he 
continued his march and reached Vendalfir. After 
staying there five houin certain information rcaehed 
him that ho would find the enemy at Kauohlpnram. 
Thither ho proceeded, and there ho anived at four 
o’clock on the morning of the 23rd, having made a 
forced march, with a rest of five hours, of forty-flve 
miles. It was then nine o’clock in the morning, and 
ho resolved to rest for the day. 

But, after his men had slept a few hours, tho 
anxiety of Olive regarding Arcot impelled him to 
break their slumbers, and order them foiward. They 
sot out accordingly about ono o’clock, and about 
sunset came in sight of KSvcripSk, but not of tho 
French hidden in front of it. The French leader, hi 
fact, had laid his plans with tho greatest skill. A 
tliick m.mgo-grove, covered along two sides by a ■ 
ditch and hank, forming almost a redoubt, loughly 
fortified along tho faces by which the ICnglish must 
advanco, covered the ground about ejo yards to tbo 
left of the road looking eastwards. There tbo Freiic!) 
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had placed, coacoaled from view, their battery of 
nine guns and a portion of their best men. About 
a hundred yards to the right of the road, also looking 
eastwards, was a dry watercourse, along the bed of 
which troops could march, sheltered, to a great ex- 
tent, from hostile fii’e. In this were massed the rest 
of the infantry, native and European. The cavalry 
was in the rear, hidden by the grove, ready to be 
launched on the enemy when they should reach the 
ground between the watercourse and the grove. The 
men were on the alert, expecting Chve. 

The space at my disposal will not permit me to 
give the detaUs of tho remarkable battle* which 
followed. It must suffice to say that no battle that 
was ever fought brought into greater prominence the 
character of its commander. In the fight before 
Kfiveripdk we see Clive at his best. He had marched 
straight into the trap, and, humanly speaking, was 
lost. It was his cool courage, his calmness in danger, 
his clearness of mind in circumstances of extraor- 
dinary difficulty, his wonderful accuracy of vision, 
the power he possessed of taking in every point of 
a position, and of at once utilizing his knowledge, 
that saved him. He was, I repeat, lost. He had 
entered the trap, and its doors were fast closing upon 
> him. Bravely did bis men fight to extricate him 
from the danger. Their efforts were unavaih'ng. 
Soon it came about that tho necessity to retreat 

* Tlie reader who would car© to read such a detailed account will 
find in ihe 'writer's Declsite Botfiw af India, ch. ii, 
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ectored iilmoat every mind but his own. Even the 
groat lustorinn of the period, Mr. Orme, -wTote that 
‘ prudence couMolled retreat.’ But to the word 
prudence Clive applied a different moaning. To him 
prudence was boldness. What was to become of the 
British prestige, of the British position in Southnn 
India, if he, without cavalry, were to abandon the 
field to an enemy largely provided with that arm, 
atid who would be urged to extraordinary energy b\ 
the fact that the unconquered hero of Arcot had fled 
before them 1 

No : he wordd think oidy of conquering ; and he 
conquered. After four hours of fighting, all to his 
disadvantage, ho re.solvcd to act, in pelto, on the 
principle ho had put into action when he first seized 
Arcot. He would carry the war into the enemy’s 
position. By a very daring experiment he discovered 
that the rear of the w ooded redoubt occupied by tho 
French had been left unguarded. With what men 
wore available he stormed it; took the enemy by 
■snrpme, Vnu fa-L’Knuss wwnfturto’iy Vm’jpnig Vrui-; Wi 4 
throw them into a panic. Of this panic ho promptly 
took advantage ; forced tho Frenchmen to surrender ; 
then occupied their strong position, and halted, 
waiting for the day. With the early morn he pushed 
on and occupied Kdvcripiik. Tho enemy had dis- 
appeared. The corpses of fifty Frenchmen and tho 
bodies of 300 wounded showed how fierce bad been 
the fight. Ho had, too, many prisoners. His omi 
losses wore heavy; forty English and thirty sipfihis. 
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But he had saved Southern India. He had completely 
baffled the cunningly devised seheme of Dupleix. 

The consequences of the battle were iininediately 
apparent. Northern Arcot having been freed fi'oin 
enemies, Clive returned to Fort St. David, reached 
that place the nth of March, halted there for three 
daj’B, and was about to march to strike a blow at the 
other extremity, Triohinopoli, when there arrived 
from England his old and venerated chief, Stringer 
Lawrence. The latter naturally took command, and 
two days later the force Clive had raised, and of 
which he was now second in command, started with 
a convoy for Triohinopoli. On the a6th it was met 
eighteen miles from that fortress by an officer sent 
thence to inform Lawrence that the French had 
despatched a force to intercept him at ICoilfidi, close 
to and commanding his line of advance. By great 
daring, Lawrence made his way until he had passed 
heyond the reach of tho guns of the badly-commanded 
enemy and the fort, and before daybreak of the 
following morning was joined by a small detachment 
of the garrison ; another, of greater force, mot him 
a little later. He had, in fact, practically effected a 
junction with the beleaguered force at the outpost of 
Ehniseram when he learned that, the French were 
marching against him. They contented themselves, 
however, with a fierce cannonade ; for, as Olivo ad- 
vanced to cover the movement of the rest of the 
force, they drew hack, and Lawrence, writh his troops, 
and the convoy he was esooiting, entered Tiichi- 
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iiopoli. The French commander -ivas so impressed by 
this feat of arms, -svliicb gave the defenders, now 
assisted by Hor/iri Rfio and the Dalwai of Mysore, 
a strength quite equal to his own, that he fell bach 
into the island of Soringhain. There he was faced on 
one side by Lawrence. To cut off his ooramunioations 
•svith the country on the furihor side of the river 
Kolrun, Lawrence despatched Clive* with 400 English 
and soma 700 sipdhis, accompanied by some MarAthd 
and Tanjoro cavalry, to occupy the \ illngo of Soinii- 
voiain, a village commanding with three others the 
exit from the island on the only piacticablo route. 
Clive sot out on the 7th of April, occupied Saraifi.- 
Toram the same day, and, two days later, made his 
position stronger by stmming and occupying the 
pagoda of Uansmpet, and the mud fort of Lalgudi. 
There still remained Paichanda, The occupation of 
this would complete the investment of the island on 
that side. 

Meanwhile Dupleix, thoroughly disgusted with Law 
had despatched Al. d’Autouil with a small force to 
take command in his place. Whilst Clive w.ts cn- 
*gaged in occupying the two places he had stormed, 
and was prcpai-ing to attack the third, d’Aulouil was 
approaching the town of Utatur, fifteen miles beyond 
Snmifiveram, tbo beadqnartors of Olivo. He arrived 

> It i*! n BUiUng testimony to tho prcstij;o Cli\o Imd nlrendy 
acquired trith tlio native princes that ^vlicn Jluharnroad Ali. ii‘C 
and Moriiri Eito -ttero conisnUod l)y La^vronco as t6 ew- 
oporating in tUo ospoditiou, tJicy connootcd only on tho condition 
thill CUvo should conrniond. 
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there on the 13th of April, and although his force — 
J20 Frenchmen, 500 sipdhis, and four field-pieces — 
was far inferior to that of Clive, he resolved to make 
a flank-march to the river and open communications 
with Law. He sent messengers to warn that ofScer 
of his intention, and to beg him to despatch troops 
to meet him. But Clive captured one of these 
messengers, and lesolved to foil his plans. 

D’Auteuil had set out on the morning of the 
14th, hut had not proceeded far when he noticed 
the English force baning the way, and retumed 
promptly to TJtatur. Clive then fell back on Samia- 
veram. 

There was a strongly fortified pagoda, named 
Paiohanda. on the north bonk of the Koh'un, forming 
the principal gateway into the island of Seiingham, 
which Olive had intended to take, but which, owing 
to the movements of d’Autcuil, he hod not yet 
attempted. On receiving the message from d'Auteuil 
of which I have spoken, Law had resolved to debouch 
by this gateway, and fall on Clive whUet he should 
be engaged with d’Auteuil. But, when the time for 
action came, unable to brace himself to an effort 
which might have succeeded, but which possessed 
some ^element of danger, he despatched only eighty 
Europeans, of whom one-half were English deserters, 
and 700 sipahi's, to march by the portal named, ad- 
vance in the dork of the night to Samiaveram, and 
seize that place whilst Clive should he occupied 
elsewhere. The knowledge of English possessed by 
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tiiB dosol'tei-s would, he thought, greatly faoilitste 
the task. 

His plan very nearly succeeded to an extent he 
had never contemplated. Clive had returned from 
his deraon.stration against d'Auteuil. and, wom out 
and weary, had laid himself domi to .sleep in a 
caravansemi behind the smaller of the two pagodas 
occupied as banneks by bis loon. They also slept. 
This was the position within the village when a spy, 
scut fonvard by tbe leader of tlie suiprising party, 
returned with the infoimation that Clive and his men 
were there, and were .sleopuig. This news decided 
the commander to press on and to seize the great 
Englishman where bo lay. liy moans of bis descrtei's 
ho deceived the sentries. One of the former, an Irish- 
man, informed the tired watchmen that he had been 
sent by Lawrence to strengthen Clive. The party 
was admitted, and one of the garrison was directed 
to lead its members to their quarters. They marched 
quietly through the lines of sleeping Morathiis and 
sipdhis till they reached the lesser pagoda, There 
they were again challenged. Their reply was a volley 
through its open doors on the prostrate forms within 
it. They went on then to the caravanserai and 
repeated their action there. 

Again was Clive surprised. Once more wore the 
coolness, the clearness of intellect, the self-reliance, 
of one man pitted against the craft and wiles of his 
enemies. Once again did the one man triumph. Ho 
was, I repeat, as much surprised as the least of his 
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followers. Let the reader picture to himself the 
situation. To wake np in darkness and find an 
enemy, whose numhm were nnknown, practically in 
possession of the centre of the town, in the native inn 
of which he had gone peacefully to sleep but two 
hours before ; his followere being shot down ; some 
of them scared; aU just awakening; none of them 
C.ognizant, of the cause of the uproar ; many of the 
intruders of the same nation, speaking the same 
language as himself; all this ocemring in the sandy 
plains of India ; surely such a situation was sufficient 
to test the greatest, the most self-reliant, of warriors. 
It did not scare Clive. In one second his faculties 
were as clear as they had ever been in the peaceful 
council chamber. He recognized, on the instant, that 
the attackers had missed their mark. They had in- 
deed fired a volley into the caravanserai in which he 
had lain with his officers, and had shattered the box 
which lay at his feet and killed the sentry beside 
him, but they had not stopped to finish their work. 
Instantly Clive ran into one of the pagodas, ordered 
the men there, some two hundred, to foUow him, and 
formed them alongside of a large body of sipdhis 
W’ho were firing volleys in every dh-ection, whom 
he believed to he his own men. To them he went, 
upbraided them for their purposeless firing, and 
ordered them to cease. But the men were not his 
men, hut French sipahis. Before he had recognized 
the fact, one of them made a cut at him with his 
talwar. and wounded him. Still thinking they were 
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liw own men, Clivo again urged them to cense fire. 
At the moment there came up six Frenchmen, -who 
summoned him to aurrondor. Instantly he recognized 
tlio situation. Instantly his clear htain assorted itself. 
Drawing himself up he told the Frenchmen that it 
was for them and not for him to talk of surrender ; 
hade them look round and they would sea how they 
were surrounded. The men, scared by his hearing, 
inn off' to eommunieatc the information to their 
commander, Olive then proceeded to the other pagoda 
to rally the men posted there. The French sipfdn's 
took advantage of his absence to evacuate the town. 
TheFronchmen and the European deserters meanwhile 
had ooeupied the lesser pagoda. They bad become 
by this time more seared than the surprised English. 
Their leader had recognized that ho was in a trap. 
His mental resources brought to him no consolation 
in his trouble. He waited quietly tiU the day broke, 
and then led his men into the open. But Clive Iiad 
waited 'too ; and when the Frenchmen emoiged, ho 
received them wltli a volley which shot down twelve 
of them. They hurried back to their place of shelter, 
when Clive, wishing to stop tho effusion of blood, 
came to tho front, pointed out to theiu iheu hopeless 
position, and offered them terms. One of them, an 
Irishman, levelled his musket at Clivo, and filed 
point-blank at him. The ball missed Clivo, but tra- 
versed tho bodies of two sotgcanls heldnd him. The 
French commander showed his disapproval of tho act 
by Bunendcring with his whole force. Clivo had 
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seat the MaTahfe and the cavalry to pursue the 
French sipShis. These caught theiUj and cut theiu 
up, it is said, to a man. 

Thus ended the affah- at Samiaveram. I have been 
particular in giving the details which illustrate the 
action of Clive, because they bring home to the reader 
the man as he was ; a man not to be daunted, clear 
and cool-headed under the greatest difficulties ; a bom 
loader; resolute in action; merciful as soon as the 
difficulties had been overcome: a man, as Carlyle 
wrote of another, not less distinguished in his way, 
‘ who will glare fiercely on an object, and see through 
it, and conquer it ; for he has intellect, he has will, 
force beyond other men.’ 

The end was now approaching. On the 15th of 
May, Clive captured Pnichanda. He then marched 
on Dtdtur, forced d’Auteuil to retreat on Volkonda, 
and, following him thither, compelled him (May 29) 
to surrender’. Three days later Law followed his 
example. The entire French force before Triohinopoli 
gave itself up to Major Lawrence. Its native allies 
did the same. The one regrettable circumstance in 
the transaction was the murder of Chdnda Sdhib at 
the instance of his rival. 

After this, Clive returned to Port St. David ; was 
employed during the fall of the year in reducing 
places which stiU held out against the Nawab. This 
campaign tried his constitution, already somewhat 
impaired, very severely, and on its conclusion, in the 
beginning of Oefober, he proceeded to Madras to rest 
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ft om his labourR. There ho married Miss Jlaskolcyne, 
the sister of a fellow-rmter, with whom, in the eailier 
days of liis Indian life, he had ooatiacted a iriondship 
But hJb health continued to detouor.ito and he was 
toiccd to apply for leave to Msit Kuiope. Tina having 
heon gianied, he quitted Madias iii h’ehruaiy, 1753, 
full of glory. His ch.-uncku' hud cieatod his caioor. 
But for his daiing, his picscienee, his genius, and his 
great qualities ah a soldier, it is more than pi'obable 
tliat Dupleis would ha\e succeeded in establiBliiug 
the basis of a French empire in .Soutlioiii India 
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ChTE in EnOLAND ; AND IN BENGAL 

The ■visit of Clive to Eoglaod -was scarcely the 
success hoped for. His fame had preceded him, and 
the Court of Directors had assured him, through the 
Governor of Madras, that they had ‘a just sense of 
his services.’ Perhaps the person irho had been the 
most astonished at hie brilliant success was his ovrn 
father. He had remarked, when he first heard of his 
victories, that ‘the booby had some sense after all.’ 
But then it must be recollected that the father bad 
seen but little of the boy during his childhood and 
gro-wing years, and that his unfavourable impression 
had been derived probably from the aversion sho'wn 
by the lad to enter his own profession. But even he, 
now, was prepared to follow the stream, and give 
a hearty reception to the defender of Aroot. So, at first, 
Clive was feted and toasted in a manner which must 
have convinced him that his services were appreciated. 
The Court of Directors carried out the promise I have 
referred to hy giving a great banguet in his honour, 
and by voting him a diafnond-hilted sword as a token 
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of their esteem. This honour, however, Glivo dccliuetl 
unlc-ss a similar decoration wore iiiso hestow’od upon 
the chief under whom ho had first served, Maior 
Stringer Lawrence. 

Clive had earned sufficient money to live with great 
comfort in England. Ho did not look forward tlion to 
return to India ns an absolute certainty. Rather he 
desired to enter Parliament, and await his opportunity. 
It liapponed that the year following Ids arrival the 
dissolution of the existing Parliament gave him an 
opportunity of contesting the borough of St. Michael 
in Cornwall. He was relumed as a supporter of Mr. 
Fox, but the return was petitioned against, and 
although the Committee reported in his favour, the 
House decided, from a purely party motive, to unseat 
him. This disappointment decided Clive. He hud 
spent much money, and with this one result — to bo 
thwarted in his ambition. He resolved then to return 
to the seat of his early triumphs, and applied to the 
Court for pennission to that effect. 

The Court not only granted his request, but ob- 
tained for him the commission of lioutenant-eolonel 
in the royal army, and named him Governor and 
Commander of Fort St. David, with succession to 
the Governoiship of Madras. 

Clive took with him to India three companies of 
artillery and 300 infantry. Ho was instracted to 
convey tliem to Bombay, and, joined by all the avail- 
able troops of the Company and their Marlthd allies, 
to endeavour to wi'est the Deccan from French 
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influence. Butj just us he ttrs sailing, he discovered 
that, through royal influence, Colonel Scott of the 
Engineers, then on the spot, had heen. nominated to 
the command, with himself as his second. Not caring 
to take part in an expedition in which his own voice 
would not be the decisive voice, Clive was anxious to 
proceed to take up his government at Fort St. David, 
when, on his arrival, he learned the death of Colonel 
Scott. This event recalled him to the original plan. 
But another complication ensued. Very shortly before 
he had arranged to march there came the information 
that the French and English on tho Coromandel coast 
had entered into a treaty, binding on the two nations 
in Indio, not to interfere in the warlike operations of 
native princes. The Deccan project, therefore, had to 
be abandoned. 

Another promptly took its place. A small fort 
built by the giuat Sivaji on a small island in the 
harbour of Viriadrug, called by the Muhammadans 
Gheiia, had for many years past heen made the head- 
quarters of a hereditary pirate-chief, known to the 
world as Angria. This man had perpetrated much 
evil, seizing territories, plundering towns, committing 
mm-dors, robbing peaceful vessels, and had made his 
name feared and detested along the entire length of the 
Malabar coast. The necessity to pumsh him had long 
been admitted alike by the Marflthae and the English, 
The year preceding the Bombay Government had 
despatched Commodore Jones with a squadron to 
attack Angria’s possessions, Jones accomplished 
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Bomothing. but on arriving before Dfibhol ho was 
recalled on the ground that the season Teas too late 
for naval operations on that coast. 

In the autumn of the following year Admiral 
Walaon came out fo asanmc command of the squadron. 
It had by this time become more than ever necessary 
to bring the affair to n definite conclusion, and, as 
Clive and ids troops were on the spot, the Bombay 
Government, acting with the Mardtbas, resolved to 
despatch the fleet and army to destroy the piratical 
stronghold. Of the expedition, which reached its 
destination in Fehninry.it is siifficiont to state that in 
two days it dcstroj ed Ohcrifi. Thence Clive pursued 
his voyage to the Coromandel coast, and arrived at 
Fort St. David on the 20th of June. 

On that very day there occurred in Calorrtta the 
terrible tragedy of the Black Hole. Tire Siibahdiir of 
Bengal, Bihilr, and Orissa, the Nawdb Siriij-ud-dauld, 
had, for some fancied grievance, prompted probably 
by the hope of plunder, seized the English factory at 
K-fisin-MvAijneMhi?) oi Iiiw!,lLnfifi'ofni,qj\nndGret\ 
it, imprisoned the garrison, and had thence marched 
against Calcutta. He attaoltcd that bcttlement on the 
15th of Juno, and after a siege of four days, conducted 
with great warrt of leading on the part of the English, 
obtained possession of it. The English Governor, Mr, 
Drake, the senior military officer, and many others, 
had fled for refuge on board the ships in the river 
Hfigli, which immediately had weighed anchor and 
stood downwards, leaving about 145 men, some of 
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them high in office, and one lady, Mrs Oarej', a 
prey to the enemy. These were seized and taken 
before the Nawto and his commander of the forces, 
Mir Jafar by name. The NawSb spoke kindly to 
them, and ordered that they should be guarded for 
the night, ^having no intention whatever, there is the 
strongest reason to believe, that any harm should 
befall them. But, owing to the natural cruelty oi 
indijfferenee of their guards, they were tlu'ust, after 
the departure of the Nawab, into a small room, about 
eighteen feet square, ill ventilated, and just capable of 
receiving them when packed together so closely as to 
render death certain to the majority. Vainly did they 
remonstrate; vainly did they send a message to the 
jSawSh ; he was asleep, and no one dared to awaken 
him. Into that hole they were locked, and in it they 
remained until the light of day showed that the 
pestiferous atmosphere had been fatal to all of them 
except twenty-three. These were then released and 
laken before the hlaw&b. Bar from expressing regret 
for the sufferings of which he had been the involuntary 
cause, the Nawab questioned them only about the place 
in which their treasure had been hidden. For, so far, 
he had been greatly disappointed at the result of 
his raid. 

The story of the capture of Kasimbdzar reached 
Madras on the 15th of July. The Governor imme- 
, diately despatched a detachment of 330 European 
troops for the HiigU, under command of Major Kil- 
patrick, and this detachment reached its position off 
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the villago of Talta on the and of Angnst. For the 
moment We must leave it there. 

It was not until three days after the arrival of 
Kilpatriek at Fnlta that information of the Black 
Hole outrage reached Madras. Tlio position there was 
critical. The Governor was in daily expectation oi 
hearing that war had been declared with France, and 
ho had already parted with a largo detachment of his 
host troops. The question was whether, in the presence 
of the poaaihlc danger likely to arise from France, he 
should still further denude the Presidency ho adminis- 
tered. Tho disouBsion was long. Happily it was 
finally resolved to despatch to the Hfigli eveiy avail- 
ahlo ship and man. The discussion as to the choice 
of the commander was still more prolonged ; hut, after 
other.? had insisted on their rights, it was finally 
determined to commit the command of tho land-forces 
to Clive — who had been summoned Corn Fort St. 
George to tho consultation— in suboidination, how- 
ever, to Admiral Watson, commanding tlie squadron. 
It was not until the second week of October that every 
detail was settled, nor until tho i6th of tliat month 
that tho fleet sailed for tho Hfigli. Tho first ship reached 
the river, off Fnlta, the nth of Deoemher. But with 
tho exception of two, one laden with stores, tho other 
grounding off Cape Palmyras, but both of whichjoined 
at a later period, tho others reached their destination 
at periods between the 17th and ayth of that 
month. 

Tho land-forces at the disposal of Clive consisted, 
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iBoluding the few remniHits of Kilpatrick’s dotaoh- 
ment’, wMeh, had suffered greatly from disease, of 
830 Europeans, 1200 sipfihis, and a detail of artillery. 
Ono Bldp, containing over aoo, hud not arrived, and 
many were on the sick-list. 

On the i;;th of Decemhex Watson had wiitfen to 
the Kawah to demand redress for the losses suffered^ 
hy the Company, but no answer had been vouchsafed. 
As soon then as all the ships, the two spoken of 
excepted, had assembled off Falta, Watson wrote 
again to inform him that they should take the law 
into their own hands. On the 27th the fleet weighed 
anchor, and stood upwards. On the 29th it anchored 
off llaiipur, a village ten miles below the fort of 
Baj-baj. It was obvious to both commanders that 
that fort must he taken ; but a difference of opinion 
occurred as to the mode in which it should be assailed, 
Clive advocating the proceeding by water, and landing 
within easy distance of the place, Watson insisting 

thence. Clive, much against his own opinion, followed 
this order. Landing, he covered the ten miles, and 
posted his troops in two villages whence it would he 
easy to attack the fort on the morrow. The troops, tired 
with the march, and fearing no enemy, then lay down 
to sleep. But the Governor of Calcutta, JIanikehand, 
had reached Baj-haj that very morning with a force of 
2000 foot and 1500 horse. He had noted, unseen, all 

> Orme states tliat one-half of tliom had died and that only 
thirty were fit for duty. 

r 
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the dispositions of CliTe, and at nightfall he sallied 
forth to surprise him. The surprise took effect, in 
the sense that it placed the English force in xevy 
great danger. But it ■nns just one of those situations 
in rrhich Clive ■was at his very host. He recognized 
on the moment that if he ■were to cause his troops 
to fall back beyond reach of the enemy’s fire, there 
•would be a great danger of a panic. He ordered 
therefore the line to stand firm ■whore it ■was, ■whilst 
ho detached two platoons, from different points, to 
assail the enemy. One of these suffered greatly fronr 
the enemy’s fire, but the undaunted conduct of the 
English in pressing on against superior nnmhoi'S so 
impressed the native troops that they foU back, 
despite the very gallant efforts of their officers to 
rally them. Clive was then able to form his main 
lino in an advantageous position, and n shot from one 
of his field-pieces grazing the turban of Manikchand, 
that chief gave the signal to retire. That night the 
fort of Baj-baj was taken by a drunken sailor, who, 
scrambling over the parapet, hailed to his comrades 
to join him. They found the place abandoned. 

On the and of January Calcut^ sun'endored to 
' Clive. A great altercation took place between that 
ofiicer and Watson as to the appointment of Governor 
of that town. Watson had actually nominated Major 
Eyre Coote, but Clive protested so strongly that, 
eventually'. Watson himself took possession, and then 
handed the key's to Mr. Drake, the same Drake who 
had so ahamofully abandoned the place at the time of 
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Sii 4 j-ud-dauU’s attack. Tlu'ce days later Clive 
stormed the important town of Hugli, once a Portu- 
guese settlement, afterwards held by the EngEsh, hut 
at the time occupied for the Nawab, 
lileanwhile that prince, collecting his army, number- 
ing about 40,000 men of sorts, was marching to recover 
his lost conquest. To observe him CKve took a posi- 
tion at K&ipur, a suburb of Calcutta, now the seat 
of a gun-factory. As the Nawab approached, the 
English leader made as though he would attack liim, 
hut finding him prepared, he drew hack to await a 
bettor opportunity. By the 3rd of February the 
entire army of the Nawah had encamped just beyond . 
the regular line of the Mardthd ditch. Thither CEve’’ 
despatched two envoys to negotiate with the Nawab, 
but finding that they were received with oontuniely 
and insult, he honwcd some sailors from the Admiral, 
and, obtaining his assent to the proposal, resolved to 
attack him before dawn of the next day. Accordingly 
at three o'clock on the morning of the 4th of Febru- 
ary, Ufive 'broke up, and, under cover of one of those 
dense fogs so common in Bengal about Christmas- 
time, 'penetrated within the Nawab’s camp. Again 
was he in imminent danger. For when, at s'lx o’clock, 
the fog Efted for a few seconds, he found the enemy’s 
cavalry massed along his flank. They were as sur- 
prised at the proximity as was CEvo himself, and a 
sharp voUey sent them scampering away. The fog 
f^ain descended: CEve knew not exactly where he 
was ; his men were becoming confused ; and CEve 
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know that the stop from confusion to panic was but 
a abort one. But be never lost bis presence of mind. 
Ho kept bis men together ; and when, at eight o'clock, 
tboTO was a second lifting of the fog, and be recog- 
nized that bo was in the very centre of the enemy’s 
camp, bo marched boldly forward, trnd not only ex- 
tricated bis troops, but so impressed the Nawab that 
bo drew off bis army, and on the 9th signed a treaty, 
by which he covenanted to grant to the English 
more tbarr then- former privileges, and promised the 
restoration of the property he bad seized at the cap- 
ture of Calcutta. This accident of the fog and its 
oonsoquencoa for m, indeed, the keynote to the events 
that followed. The circumstances connected with it 
completely dominated the mind of the Nawfib ; in- 
stilled into bis mind so groat a fear of tbo English 
leader that he came entirely under bis influence, and, 
though often kicking against it, remained under it to 
the end. This feeling was increased when, some weeks 
later, Olive,' learning that war had hccn. deolMcd be- 
tween France and England, attacked and conquered 
the French settlement of Cltandranagar (Mar'ch 23), 
in spite of tbo NawSb’s prohibition. He displayed it 
to the world a little later, by dismissing from his court 
' and exilrng to a place a hundred miles distant from 
it a small detachment of Freirch troops which ho had 
there in his pay, commanded by the Law who had so 
miseonduoted the siege of Trichrnopoli, and by re- 
calling his anrry from Plnsscy, whore ho had posted 
it, to a point nearer to his capital. 
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Of Sii-aj-nd-dftula something must be said. The 
proTOica 'which he ruled from his then capital of 
Murshid^bild had been one of the great fiefs -which 
the dissolution of the Mughal Empire bad affected. 
The family which had ruled it in i 739 l^^^d the 

stamp of appro'^al from Delhi. But -when the in- 
vasion of Nadir ShSh in that year overthrew for the 
time the authority of the Mughal, an officer named 
Ah Yard! Khan, who had risen from the position of 
a menial servant to be Governor of Bihfo, rose in 
revolt, defeated and slew the representative of the 
family nominated by the Mughals in a battle at 
6 heri 4 , in January, 1741, and proclaimed hmself 
Siihahdar. AH Vardi Kh^n was a very able man. 
Having bribed the shadow sitting on the thi’one of 
Akbar and Aurangzeb to recognize him as SCibahdfir 
of Bengal, Bihdr, and Orissa, he ruled wisely and well. 
On his death in 1756 he had been succeeded by his 
youthful grandson, the Siraj-ud-daula, who, as wo 
have seen, had come, so fatally for liimself, under the 
inlluenoe of Clive. 

For all the actions of Clive at this period prove 
that he was resolved to place matters in Bengal on. 
such a footing as would render impossible atrocities 
akin to that of the Black Hole-i' Were he to quit 
Bengal, he felt, after accomplishing the mission on 
which he had been sent, and that mission only'-, 
what security was there that the Suhahddr ryould not 
return to -wreak a vengeance the more hitter from 
the mortifications he had had to endure 1 No, there 
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ivas but one course he could safely pursue. Ho must 
place the Company’s affaira on a solid and secure 
footing. Ah-oady he had begun to feel that such a 
footing rvas impoBBible so long as Sinij-ud-daula 
remained ruler of the three provinces. As time 
vent on the idea gathered strength, receiving daily, 
as it did, fresh vitality from the discovery that among 
the Ma:iy noblemen and wealthy merchants who sur- 
rounded the Sdhahdar there were many ready to 
betray him, to pla}’ into his own hand, to combine 
with himself as against a common foe. 

Soon his difSculty was to ehoose the man with 
whom ho should ally himself. Vfo Lntf Khfin, a 
considerable noble, and a divisional oommender of the 
Siriij-ud-daul(t’s army, made, through Mr. Watts, the 
English agent at Kasimbfizfir, the first offer of co- 
operation, on the sole condition that he should become 
Sfibahdfir. It was follorved by another from a man 
occupying a still higher position, from the Kakhshi. or 
Commander-in-chief, Mir Jafar Khfin. This Clive 
accepted, receiving at the same time offers of adhesion 
from Eaiii Dulfih llfio ; from other leading nobles, and 
from the influential hankers and merchants of Mur- 
shidShSd. 

Then began those negotiations one detail of which 
has done so much to stain the name of the great 
soldier. The contracting pai-ties employed in their 
negotiations one Aminebnnd, a Calcutta merchant of 
considerahlo wealth, great addres.s, unbounded cun- 
ning, and ahsolulcly without a oonsoieiiee. When 
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the plot ■was at its thickest, this man — ^who "was 
like’wise betraying the confidence which Sirdj-ud- 
danld bestowed upon him, when the least word 
would have rendered it abortive — ^infoimed the Cal- 
cutta Select Committee, through Mr. Watts, that 
unless twenty lakhs of rupees were secured to him 
in the instrument which formed the bond of the con- 
federates, he would at once disclose to the Subahddr 
the plana of the conspirators. The inevitable result 
of this disGlo.sure would have been ruin to aU the 
conspirators ; death to many of them. To baffle the 
greed of this blackmailer, Clive caused two copies of 
the document to be drawn up, from one of which 
the name of Amiochand was omitted. To disarm his 
suspicions, the false document was sho-wn him. This 
latter all the contracting parties had signed, with the 
exception of Admiral Watson, who demurred, but who, 
according to the best recollection of Clive in his evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
did not object to have his name attaehed thereto by 
another ’. 

Space would fail were I to detail the various modes 
employed by the confederates to produce on the mind 
of Shaj-ud-daula the conviction that his only safety 
lay in battle with the English. He bad tried many 
methods to escape the dilemma, to rid himself of the 
heavy hand of Clive. He had made overtures to 
Bussy at Haidarabad ; to the MarUthfa ; to the Court 

’ Tiifso are tbe facts of the transaction ; they will be oojnmentod 
upon in a future page. Vide p. 111. 
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of Delhi ; to ' the Na'wilb-'WaKir of Oudh. But every 
proposed conihiuation Jiad fallen through. lie had 
quan’oUed with Mir Jnfar, -with his chief nobles, with 
the bankei's. Ho had BuspecteJ treachery, but had 
never been quito certain. At last, on the thirteenth 
of Juno, information ■was brought to him that tho 
English agent, Mr. Watts, and his subordinates, had 
fled from KSaimbfu’.dr, after an intermew with Jlir 
Jafar, at the time in his disfavour. Then ho gave 
way; then he realized that, without tho aid of his 
nobles, ho was helpless ; then ho guessed tho whole 
plot; the schemes of Clive: tho treason of his own 
people; thou ho turned to Mir Jafai' for reconcilia- 
tion, imploring him not to abandon liim in his dis- 
tress. Mir Jafar and the other nobles, most of whom 
■were in tho plot, aU swore fealty and obedicnoe, Mir 
Jafar leading tho way. They would risk everything 
for tho Subahditr. They would drive back tho cursed 
English, and free Bengal from their influence. Re- 
covering his equanimity from the.so assurances, SiiAj- 
ud-dauH ordered his army to march to an intrenched 
camp ho had prepared near tlie village of Plassey, in 
the island of Knsimbiizfir h twonty-two miles distant. 
There was some difficulty regarding tho arrears of 
pay of Ills men, failing tho scttlomont of which they 
refused to march. But, ivith friendly assist.inco 

’ Kiainilmair h cflHod an isluud b(,cnn=ip wliUf.t tho b::-o or tho 
trifjnglo wUk'h composes it is watered by tho tln> western 

flidOj on wliicli lies it> %VflterDd by the Blid^iralhl; the 

by the Jalanqf, 
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this diiSculty was overcome; the aimy set out three 
days later for its destination, and anivod in the 
intrenched camp on the aist of June. 

I propose now biiefly to record the movements of 
Clive; then to describe the decisive battle which 
followed bis arrival on the island. 



CHAPTER IX 


Tjie Batti.l op PLASsnr 

Meahwhile Clive had inndo every preparation for 
the advance of his army. A considerable portion of 
it had been stationed at Ohandranagar. To that place 
he dospatehod on the irlh of June aU the soldieis 
available, and 150 sailors lent Mm by tho Admii-al, 
leaving Calcutta guarded by a few sick Europeans, 
some sipAhis to look after the French prisoners, and 
a few gunners to man tho guns on tho rainparta. On 
tho 13th ho quitted Ohandranagar, the EuropcauB, 
with the guns, munitions, and stores, proceeding by 
water in aoo boats, towed by natives against tho 
stream, the sipAhi.s marching along tho right bank of 
the river, on the highroad made by tlio Mughal 
Government from Hiigli to PatuA Tho force consisted, 
all told, of about 900 Europeans, 200 men of mixed 
native and Portuguese blood who served rrith the 
Europeans, a small detail of lascnrs, and a 100 sip.Ahis. 
The artillery consisted of eight six-pounders and two 
small howitzers. 

* Vide EroeinoS Ilts^ory il,b Brntjul Armij, jj, 137. 
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The day after the force had set out Clive despatched 
to the Subahdar a communication tantamount to a 
declaration of war; and he proceeded, as he ap- 
proached the enemy’s camp, to act as though such 
a declaration had been accepted. On the i6th he 
reached Palti, a town on the western bant of the 
Kfisimbdz^i' river about six miles above its junction 
with the Jalangi. Twelve miles higher up he came 
within striking distance of Katw^, the Governor of 
which was supposed to be one of the conspirators. 
Clive, expecting that the opposition would not be 
serious, despatched to occupy it, on the 17th, 200 
Europeans and 500 sipAhis, under Major Eyre Coote. 
But either the Governor had changed his mind or he 
had only feigned compliance, for he prepared to resist 
Coote’s attack. Coote at once made preparations for 
an assault, and took such dispositions, that the 
garrison, recognizing the futility of resistance, and 
fearing to he cut off, evacuated the place, leaving 
Vfgu ’suppilts in iiifc imnds of iiio vicioin. 

The next day, the iSth, a teriiflc storm raging, 
the force halted. The day following, Clive, who 
had committed himself to the enterprise mainly on 
the conviction that Mir Jafar would support him, 
received a letter from that nobleman, informing him 
that he had feigned reconciliation with the Suhahddr 
and had taken an oath not to assist the English, hut 
adding that ‘ the purport of his convention with them 
must ha carried into execution.’ This strange letter 
from the man upon whose co-operation he particularly 
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depended led Clive to doubt wlieUier, aften all, Mir 
Jafar miglit not betray him. Under this pos.sibl]ity, 
the sense of the extreme danger of the outet prise in 
rvHch he was engaged revealed itself to him nioro 
clearly than it had ever presented itself before. To 
cross an unfordable river in the face of a vastly 
anporior enemy, at a distance of ijo miles from all 
Bupport, would, ho felt, be a most bazai-dous under- 
taking. Should Mir Jafar be faithless to him, ns he 
had appeared to be to his master, and should the 
3 ?nglibli force be defeated, there would soare6l3' sur- 
vive a man to toll the tale. Again woirld Calcutta 
be in jeopard}' — this time probably beyond redemp- 
tion. Under the irrfluence of such thoughts lie resolved 
not to cross the river until ho should receive from 
Mir Jafar more dofinito assurances. 

The next daj', the 20th, a messenger arrived from 
his agent, Mr. Watts, who was then at Kalnit, canying 
a letter to the effect that before ho quitted Slur- 
shidabSd he had hcou engaged in arr interviesv with 
Mir Jafar and his son, when there entered some 
emissaries of the Sfibahdiir; that, in the presence of 
these, Mir Jafar had denounced Mr. Watts as a spy, 
aird had threntoned to destroj' the English if they 
should attempt to cross the Bhiiglrathr. This letter 
deetdod Clive. He resolved to summon a Council of 
War. 

Theio came to that Council, about noon of the 
2ist of June, the following officers; Colonel Clive, 
Majors Uilpatrick and Grant, Captains Gaupp, Bum- 
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bold, Fischer, Palmer, Le Beaume, WaggonneT, Coi- 
neille, and Jennings, Gaptain-Lieutenants Parsha-w 
and Molitoro Major Eyre Coote, Captains Alexander 
Grant, Cudmore, Annstrong, Muir, Campbell, and 
Captain-Lientenant Garstaira. The question sub- 
mitted to them -was ; ‘ -whether under existing cir- 
cumstances, and -without other assistance, it -would, 
he prudent to cross the river and come to action at 
once with the Navrdb, or -whether they should fortify 
themselves at Kat-wd, and wait till the monsoon was* 
over, -when the Mavdthas or some other conntry po-weri 
might he induced to join them.’ Contrary to the 
usual custom, Clive spoke first, the others folio-wing 
according to seniority. Clive spoke and voted against 
immediate action. He -was supported by the t-welve 
ofRoers -whose names immediately foUo-w his o-wn name 
in the list I have given, and opposed by the o-wners ' 
of the seven last names, Major Eyre Coote speaking^ 
very emphatically in favour of action ; the majorityif. 
rfl &e tJounmi, we fnus see, siding -with Clive. '''■ 

The subsequent career of Eyre Coote, especially in 
Southern India, proved very cleaily that as a com- 
mander in the field he fell far short of Robert Clive, 
but on this occasion he -was the vdser of the two. 
Some years later Clive, gi-ving his evidence before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, em- 
phatically stated that had he abided by the decision of 
the Council it would have caused the ruin of the East 
India Company. As it -was, he reconsidered his vote 
the moment the Council -was over. It is said that he 
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sat tiown under a clump of trees, and begun to turo 
over in his mind the arguments on both sides. Ho 
was still sitting when n despatch from Mir Jafar^ 
reached him, containing favourable assurances. Clive 
then resolved to fight All doubt had disappeared 
fi'om his mind. Ho was again firm, self-reliant, con- 
fident. Meeting Ejne Coote ns ho returned to his 
quarters, ho simply informed him that ho had changed 
his mind and intended to fight, and then proceeded to 
dictate in his own lent the orders for the advance. 

At sunrise on the aind the force commenced the 
passage of the river. By four o’clock it was safe on 
the other side. Hero a letter was received from Mir 
Jafar, informing Clivo of the contemplated movements 
of the Hawiib. Clive replied that he ‘ would march to 
Plassey without delay, and would the next morning 
advance six mOcs further to the village of Dfludpur, 
but if Mil- Jafar did not join him there, lie would 
make peace with the Hawfib.’ Two hours later, about 
sunset, lio commenced his march amid a stom of 
heavy rain which wetted the men to tho skin. In afl 
xespocts, indeed, tho march -was particularly trying, 
for tho recent rains had inundated tho country, and 
for eight hours the troops hod to follow tho line of tho 
river, the water constantly reaching their waists. 
They reached Plassey, a.diBtnucc of fifteen miles, at one 
o’clock on the moiiiing of the 23rd of Juno, and lay 

’ 'Vido I\oV8 Vnyaqe end Bislmcol KarraHtiif p. 150. Mr. Ives 
fcvirgoon 6f ilio Kail during Ihe oxi>cdltion to Boiigal^ imd was 
a great frimd of Admirnl Wtttflon 
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down to sleep in a inango-gi'ove, the sound of drums 
and other music in the camp of the Nawdb solacing 
rather than disturbing them. The Sdhahdir had 
reached his headquarters twelve hours before them. 

The mango-tope in ■which the English were resting 
■was but a mile distant from the intrenched position 
occupied by Siidj-nd-daula a army. It ■was about 800 
yai'ds in length and 300 in breadth, the trees planted 
in regular ro^ws. All round it was a bank of earth, 
forming a good breastwork. Beyond this was a ditch 
choked ■with weeds and brambles. The length of the 
gi'ove was nearly diagonal to the river^ the north-west 
angle being little more than 50 yards from the bank, 
whilst at the south-west coiner it was more than 200 
yards distant. A little in advance, on the bank of the 
river, stood a hunting-box belonging to tbe Nawdb, 
encompassed by a wall of masomy. In this, during the 
night, Clive placed soo Europeans and 300 natives, 
with two field-pieces. But in the morning he with- 
drew the greater part of them^. He had with him 
950 European infantry and artillery, 200 topasses, 
men of mixed race, armed and equipped as Euro- 
peans, 50 sailors ■with seven midshipmen attached, 
2100 sipiihis, a detail of lascai-s, and the field-pieces 
already mentioned. 

On the spot which the Nawab had selected for his 
intrenched camp the river makes a bend in the form 
of a homoshoe, with the points much contracted, 

> Vide Ormo’s ffistan/ oj India, imd Bi Dome's Bhhnj of the Bengal 
Ai mi/. 
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forming a peninBula of about three miles in cirouin- 
forence, tho neoh of ■which -was less than a quai-tor 
of a mile in broadth. The intronchincnt commenced 
a little below tho aouthorn point of this gorge, resting 
on tho river, and extending inland for about aoo 
yards, and sweeping thence round to the north for 
about thi'ce miles. At this angle was n redoubt, on 
■which the enemy had mounted several pieces of cannon. 
About 300 yards to the eastward of this redoubt ■was 
a Inllook covered with jungle, and about Soo yards to 
the south, nearer Clive’s grove, w.as a tank, and 100 
yards further south ■was a second and larger one. 
Both of these ■were surrounded by largo mounds of 
earth, and, with tho hillock, formed important positions 
for either army to occupy'. .The Sfibahdfrr’s army was 
encamped pai^tly in this peninsula, partly in roar of 
the intrenohmont. He had ,‘;o,ooo infantry of sorts, 
1 8,000 horse of a hotter quality, and 53 guns, mostly 3a, 
24, and l8-poundoi^a. Theinfanlr.y ■wn.s armed chiefly 
with matchlocks, swords, pikes, bows and nrrorvs, and 
possessed little or no discipline ; tho cavalry ■was woU- 
trained and ■woll-monntcd ; the guns were mounted on 
largo platforms, fumishod ■with ■wheels, and drawn by 
forty or fifty yoke of po-werful oxen, assisted by 
elephants. But the most cflicicnt portion of his force 
■was a small pai^ty of forty to fifty rrenohmen, com- 
manded b}' M. St Frais, fonnerly one of tlie Council 
of Chnndranagar. Tliis party bad attached to it four 
light ficld-piocesh 

‘ For tlioye details sc& Orme, Bioomo, CliveV tr/ow 
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At dayTjreak on the a3rd of June the Nawfib moved 
his entire army out of the intrenchment and advanced 
towards the position occupied by Clive, the several 
corps marching in compact order. In front was St. 
Frais, who took post at the larger tank, that nearest 
Clive’s grove. On a line to his right, near the river, 
were a couple of heavy guns, under the orders of 
a native officer. Behind these two advanced parties, 
and within supporting distance, was a chosen body of 
5000 horse and 7000 foot, under the immediate com- 
mand of the NawSb’s most faithful general, Mir 
Madanh The rest of the Nawdh’s army extended in 
a curve, its right resting on the hiUoek near the 
camp; thence sweeping round in dense columns of 
horse and foot to the eastwai'd of the south-east angle 
of the grove. Here, nearest to the English, were 
placed the troops of Mir Jafar, then those of Yfir Lutf 
Khfln, beyond these Btijd Dulab Edm. The English 
within the grove were thus almost surrounded by the 
river and the enemy ; but in view of the promised 
treachery of Mir Jafar, the greatest danger was to be 
apprehended from their immediate front, viz. from 
St. Erais, "with his little body of Frenchmen, and from 
Mir Madan. 

From the roof of the hunting-house Clive watched 
his enemy take up the positions which would hold 

the Commillle of the Souse of Cbnmii»!S, Clive's Egiort to the Court 
of Directors, Sir Eyre Coolo’s Sormtics, and Ives’s renjarje anti 
Sistorical Sarratho. The account wliicli follows is based entirely 
on these nutlioritics. 

* Soe UUiot's History of India, Tol. viii. p. 428. 
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liim, if their goneralg \Tere true to their master, in 
a, vice. * They approached apace,’ ho ■wrote in a letter 
of July 26 to the Secret Coniwittec of the Court of 
Directors, ‘and hy sis began to attack us ■with 
a number' of heavy cannon, supported by the whole 
army, and continued to play on ns very briskly for 
several hours, during which our situation was of the 
utmost Bcrmoe to us, being lodged in a large grove, 
■with good mud banks. To succeed in an attempt on 
their cannon was next to iwpossiblo, os they were 
planted in a manner round us, and at considerable dis- 
tances from each other. Wc therefore romainod quiet 
in our post, in expectation of a successful attack upon 
their camp at night. About noon the enemy drew oif 
their artillery and returned to their camp.’ 

So far, up to mid-day, -we have the outline of the 
fight as narrated by Clive ; it is, however, but an out- 
line. It would seem that the action commenced by 
a discharge of one of the four guns of St. Frais. This 
discharge Idllod one and wounded another of the men 
of the European battalion. Immediately afterwards 
the whole of the enemy's guns opened fire, but tbedi 
shots flew high, and did but little mischief. Clive 
meanwhile had drawn up his troops in line in front of 
the grove, their left resting on the hunting-box, with 
the exception of two guns and two howitsers which 
ho had posted at some brick-kilns some 200 jmrds 
in front of the hunting-box siiokcn of. These, .as 
soon as the enemy opened, replied promptly and 
effectively. The remaining six guns, placed three on 
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each flank of the European battalion which formed 
the centre of his line, answered the hea-vy batteries of 
tho enemy, hut, from their small calibre, made but 
little impression. 

After a cannonade of half an hour, the English 
having lost ten Europeans and twenty sipahis in killed 
and wounded, Clive withdrew them under shelter of 
the grove, leaving one detachment at the brick-kilns, 
another at tho hunting-hoK. This retrograde movement 
greatly encouraged the enemy. They brought their 
guns much nearer, and their fire became more vigorous 
and sustained. But its effect was less fatal, for the 
English troops were protected by the trees and the 
mud bank, and, sittmg down, were hut little exposed. 
This warfare ooutinned till about eleven o’clock, the 
casualties being far greater on the side of the NawSb’s 
army than among theEnglish. Then Clive summoned 
hie principal officers to a conference, and it was 
resolved that the troops should occupy their existing 
positions until midnight, and should then attack the 
Nawdh’s camp. We may regard the close of the con- 
ference as occurring about the same time as the with- 
drawal of the enemy’s ai-tillery indicated by Clive in 
the above extract from his despatch. 

For, scarcely was the conference over, than the skies 
poured down a fierce shower, such as occurs often 
during the rainy season, which lasted an hour. Then 
it was that the enemy’s artillery fire slackened by 
degrees almost to the point of ceasing, for the rain had 
damaged then- ammunition, left almost completely 
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without covov. Clive had been cioro careful of his 
powder, so that when the enemy’s horao.helicving the 
English guns ns powerless as their own, advanced 
towards the gi'ovo to charge, they wore received with 
a fire which emptied many a saddle, and sent thorn 
reeling hack. In this charge Mir Madan, previously 
referred to, was kiUedh 

The death of this hravo and faithful soldier greatly 
disheartened the Suhahddr. He sent for iOr Jnfar, and 
implored him to remain faitliful to his oath. Taking 
oft' his turhan and casting it at tho feet of his uncle-, 
ho exclaimed in humble tones, ‘Jafoi-, that turhan 
thou must defend.’ Mir Jafar promised, but instead 
of performing, the degenorato Muhammadan returned 
to his confodoratos and sent a despatch to Clive, in- 
forming him of all that had passed, and hogging him to 
push on immediately, or, if that were impossible, not 
to fail to attack during the niglit. His letter did not 
reach Clive till late in the evening. Meanwhile other 
influences had been at work to bring about a similar 
result. 

It is impossible not to foci sympathy for the youth- 
ful prince, surrounded by traitors, his one true adherent 
lolled. Scarcely had Mir Jafar quitted him when 
there came to liim another ti-aitor, ESjfl Duliih Efim, 
who commanded the army corps nearest to the position 

^ Elliot stotes, on tho anthority of tLo J'oini'nt 
tlmt ho ocdaoutally struck hy a cannon-hall. Htsfary 0/ 
vol. Till, p. 427. 

* Mir Jafar had raarriod tho sister of Alt Vardi ICiisfu, tho 
Naw4b’8 father. 
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he had taken. The Eiljfi found his master in a state 
of great agitation. The English -were sho-wing tbem- 
selves in the open; his own men were giving way ; 
hope was vanishing quickly. Instead of encouraging 
the Shbahddr to fight it out, the treacherous gave 
fuel to his fears, told him the day was lost, and urged 
him to fiee to MurshidaMd. In an evil hour for his 
dynasty and for himself, Siraj-ud-daula yielded to his 
persuasions, and, ordering his troops to retire within 
the intrenchment, mounted a swift dromedary, and 
fled, accompanied by sooo horsemen, to his capital. 

It was then two o’clock. The first hour since 
Clive’s conference had been marked by the heavy rain,; 
the second by the repulse of the Sfibnhddr’B horse- 
men; the Mowing up of the repulsed attack; the con- 
versations of the SdbahdSr with his two treacherous 
generals. By two o’clock the enemy's attack had 
completely ceased, and they were observed yoking 
their oxen preparatory to withdrawing within the 
intrenchment as the SuhahdSr had ordered. There re- 
mained only on the ground that body of forty gallant 
Frenchmen under St. Frais, whom I have desot’ibed 
as occupying the ground about the larger tank, that 
ueai’est to the grove. The post was an important 
one, for from it the English could have taken the 
retreating enemy in flank, and have inflicted heavy 
loss upon them. St. Frais was nearly isolated, but 
he, too, had seen the advantage the English would 
derive from occupying the position, and. faithful amid 
the faithless, he, with (he gallantry of his nation, 
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resolved to defend it until it should be no longer 
defensible. 

There was ■with the army a very gallant officer, 
Major James Kilpatriok, who had greatly distinguished 
himself in Southern Indie, and who, on this occasion, 
commanded the Company’s troops. Kilpatrick had 
noted the firm front displayed by St. Frais, the great 
advantage to bo derived from occupying the position 
he held, the disadvantage of leaving him to hold it 
whilst the English force .should advance. He resolved, 
then, to expel him : so sending word to Clive of his 
intentions, and of the reason which prompted his 
action, he marched with two companies towards 
St. Frais. 

Clive, meanwhile, seeing Uie enemy’s attack broken, 
yet deeming it hotter, not having received Mir Jafar’s 
letter, to wait till the sun should have descended 
before making the decisive attack, had proceeded to 
the hunting-box to rest after so many hours of fatigue 
and exdtcmont, to he followed, ho believed, by many 
more, having first given orders that ho should ho 
informed of any change that might occur in the 
enemy’s position. He was there when the message 
of Kilpatrick reached him. Rising, he hurried to the 
spot, mot Kilpatrick as ho wa.s advancing to the 
assault, reprimanded him for having taken such a 
stop without orders, but seeing him so far forward, 
he took himself the command of the detachment, 
sending back Kilpatrick to the grove to bring the 
remainder of the troops. When St. Frais recognized 
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the earnestness of the English, and that he “was 
entirely without support, he evacuated the post, 
and retreated to the redoubt at the comer of the 
intrenchment. There he placed his guns ready for 
action’. 

Meanwhile, whilst the English force was thus ad- 
vancing, the army corps commanded by Mir Jafar 
was observed to linger behind the rest of the retreat- 
ing enemy. It was noticed, further, that when it 
had advanced almost abreast of the northern line of 
the grove, it faced to its left and advanced in that 
direction. For a time it seemed to the English 
officers as though the troops composing it were about 
to malke a raid on their baggage, and a party with 
a fleld-piecQ was sent fonvard to check them. The 
corps then halted, remained so for a time, then 
slowly retired, taking, however, a direction which 
led it apart from the other corps of the enemy. We 
shall return to them in n few moments. 

Whilst this corps was executing the manosuvre 
I have described, Clive had advanced to a position 
whence he could cannonade the enemy's camp. The 
effect of this fire was to canse great loss and confusion 
amongst the troops of the Subahdfc, at the same time 
that the English, giving, by their advance, their flank 
to the French in the redoubt, sufiered also. To put 

’ This episode is nofc specially mentioned by Clive, but it rosts 
on irrefragable evidence. Vide Onne, vol. ii. p. 176 : see also 
Sir Eyre Coote's yarra/jw j olso Malcolm's Li/e 0/ Lord Cltve, voL i. 
p. 360. 
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an end to this cross-fire Clivo saw that the oho 
remedy was to storm the redoubt. lie was unwilh'ng, 
however, to risk his troops in a severe contest with 
the French so long as the army corps, the movements 
of which I have described in the preceding para- 
graph, should continue to occupy its apparently 
threatening position. That corps might bo the corps 
of Jlir Jafar, but there was no certainty that it was 
so, for Clivo had not then received Mir Jafar’s letter, 
nor vras ho aware of the flight of the Nawab. It was 
just at this critical moment that be observed the 
corps in question making the retrogi'ado movement 
I have referred to. Then all doubt was over in his 
mind. It must, ho was convinced, bo tho corps of 
his adherent. Certain now that he would not bo 
molested, ho hurled his troops against the redoubt 
and the Idllock to tho oast of it. St. Frais displayed 
a bold front, but, abandoned almost immediately by 
his native allies, and deeming it wiser to preserve 
his handful of Europeans for another occasion, ho 
evacuated tho redoubt, leaving his field-pieces behind 
him. His resistance was the last opposition oflbred 
to tho English. The clocks struck five as he fell 
hack, thus tolling the memorable hour which gave 
to England the richest province in India ; which 
imposed upon her tho necessity to advance upwards 
from its basis until she should roach the rooky region 
called with some show of reason tho ‘ Glacis of tho 
Fortress of Hindustdn.’ 

Just as the beaten and betrayed army was moving 
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off '(rith its impedimenta, its elephants, its camels, 
leaving to be scrambled for an enormous mass of 
baggage, stores, cattle, and camp e(^uipage, Clive 
received messengers from iBr Jafar requesting an 
intervierv. Cbve replied by appointing a meeting 
for tbe morrovr at Diudpur, a village twenty miles 
to tbe sontb of Mnrsbidabdd. TMtber tbo bulk of the 
troops, their spirits cheered by tbe pronuse made 
them that they would receive a liberal donation in 
money, marched that evening; whilst a detachment 
under Eyre Coote went forward in pursuit, to prevent 
the enemy from rallying. After a short halt, to 
enable the commissariat to exchange their small and 
worn-out bullocks for the splendid oxen of the 
Sdbahddr, the troops pressed on, and at eight o’clock 
the entire force was united at Ddudpur. 

Such was the battle of Plassey. The lossofjhs 
Engl ish force was extremeltt -s mall. amounting to 
se ven Europeans a nd_axteeD — Mpfthb-Jj illed, and 
thirteen Europeans and thirtv-s ix sipahia wniind erl. 
No officer was killed ; two were wounded, but their 
names are-not recorded. A midshipman of the Kent, 
Shoreditch by name, was shot in the thigh, whilst 
doing duty with the artillery. The enemy’s casualties 
were far greater. It was calculated to be, in killed 
and wounded, about a thousand, including many' 
officers. They had been far more exposed than the 
English. Writing, in the letter already refemed to, 
of the phases of the action between two and five 
o'clock, Clive states that their horse exposed them- 
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selves a great deal ; that ‘ many of them -n'ore killed, 
amongst the rest four or five officers of the first 
distinction.’ 

Clive had gained Ida victory. We have no^v to 
recoid tlie use that he made of it. 



CHAPTER X 


How Clive dealt with the spoils of Plabsey : 

HIS DEALINOS WITH MlR JaPAR; WITH THE 

Princes op Sodthern India ; with the Dutch. 

The foUawing morning CUvo despatched Mr. 
Scrafton and Omar Beg i to escort Mir Jafar to his 
camp. The time had arrived when one at least of 
the spoils of Plassey was to ho distributed. 

Long previous to the battle Clive had received 
various proposals from the three genera! officei-s who 
had commanded the three principal army corps at - 
Plassey, First, Ytir Lutf Khdn had made him a hid, 
his main condition being that he should be pro- 
claimed Siibahdtir Then Mir Jafar outbad him, 
bringing with him Edjd DuUb Bam, who would bo 
content with the office of Finance Minister under the 
Mir, It had been arranged that whilst Mir Jafar 
should be proclaimed Sdhahddr of the three provinces, 
he should confirm to the English all the advantages 
ceded by Sirdj-ud-daula in the preceding February ; 

1 . should grant to the Company all the lands lying to 
the south of Calcutta, together with a slip of ground, 

' Omar Beg was a conadontial agent of AHr Jafar, attached to 
Clio's person. 

® Subflhdar was tlio correct official title of the govcinor, or, as ho 
is popularly stj’Ied, tho Kawah, of Bengal. 
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fico yards wide, all round the outsido of the Mardthrt 
Ditch’; should code all the French factories and 
estahlishments in the province ; should pledge himself 
that neither he nor his successors in the office of 
Sdbahdfir should erect fortifications below the town 
of ntigll ; whilst he and they should give to, and 
require from, the English, support in case of 
hostilities from any quaiter. Mir Jafar covenanted 
likewise to make very large payments to the Com- 
pany and others under the name of restitution for 
the damages they had suffered since tho tot attack 
on Calcutta ; others also under tho title of gratifica- 
tion for services to bo rendered in placing him on tho 
masnad In the former category were reckoned one 
karor, or ten millions, of rupees to bo paid to tho 
Company; ten lalclis to the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, seven lakhs to the Annonians. Under the 
second head payments wero to ho made to tho army, 
tho squadron, and tho members of the Special Com- 
mittee of Calcutta, to tho extent noted below 


* It niubt tio rocollectwl that in tlioho dnya tho Stanith.Iii ^Yo^o 
regarded nssorioii'J and fonnidnhlc onomioa. It wasngamat thoir 
tlfiprcdftlioiifl tliut tho ditch round Calcutta, known fta tho ‘ Mnrillhil 
Pitch,’ Imd lipon dug. 

^ 3 Jfas 7 wf, 11 ciwluoD, hignifyinp tlio Beat of supremo authority- 
’ Tlio Squadron was to rr* poivo 2,500,000 nipcos ; tho Army, lliu 
Baino j Mr. Drake, Governor of Calcutta ttho name wlio had quitted 
C-alcutta and his companions to tnko BhoUor on lioard fiidp at tho 
time of Sinij*«d-daulil'« iittark), 280,000 ; Colonel Clive, an second 
in tho Select Committco (appointed before tho war to negotiate 
with Mir Jafar), 280,0005 Major Kilpatrick, Mr. Wattn, and 
5 tr. Bcchcr, as memhora of tho said Coramiltoe, 240,000 each. 
I may horo stale in niiLicipnlion tluit, in addition to Ihcho gums, 
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Tke first ol these contracts, i>o\r hecome binding, 
was to be oariied out on the morning of the 24th of 
June, at the interview between the two principal 
parties, Clive and Mir Jafar. It has occurred- to me 
that the reader may possibly care to know something 
more, little though it be, of the antecedents of this 
general, who, to his own subsequent unhappiness, 
betrayed Ms master for his own gain. 

klfr Muhammad J afar w an a nobleman whose family 
had settled in BihSr. He had taken service under, had 
become a trusted officer of, All V ardi Khfa, the father 
of ShAj-ud-dauU, and had married his sister. On his 
death, he had been made BaklisM, or Commander-in- 
chief, of the army, and, in that capacity, had commanded 
it when it took Calcutta in June, 1756’. Between 
himself and bis wife's nephew, Sirdj-ud-dauM, there 
had never been any cordiality. The latter, with the in- 
solence of untamed and uneducated youth, had kicked 
against the authority of his uncle ; had frequently 
insulted him ; and had even removed him from his 
office. Mir Jafar had felt these slights bitterly. 

tho following private donations wore subsequently given, *^iz. : to 
Clive, 1, 60^000 rupees ? to "Walts, 300,000 ; to the six members 
of Council, 100,000 each ; to Walshy Clivo’s secretary and pay- 
master to tho Madras troops, 500,000; to Scrafton, 200,000; to 
Lushington, 50,000; to Major A- Gtrant, commauding the de- 
tachment of H.M/s 39th regiment, 100.000. 

‘ Tliero can bo no doubt about this. ‘ About five o’clock the Nawab 
ontored tho fort, carried in an op^>n littor, attended by Mir 
Jafar Kluia, his Bakhslu or ficncral-iu-chicf, and the rest of his 
principal officers/ He was present when the English were brought 
before tho Nawab ; vido Broome, p. 66, Ormo, vol. ii. p. 73, makes 
a similar statemont, 
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Living, as lie was, in an age of revolution, dynasties 
falling about him, the very throne of Delhi the 
appanage of the strongest, he felt no compunction 
in aEying himself with the foreigner to remove 
from the throne— for it was vh'tually a tlu'One— of 
Mui'shidfibfid tlie man who alternately insulted 
and fawned upon liim. Little did he know, little 
oven did he reck, the price he would have to pay. 
Fortunately for his peace of mind at the moment 
the future was mereifully hidden from him. But 
those who are famEiav with the history of Bengal 
after the first departure thence of Clive for England 
will admit that never did treason so surely find its 
ouTi punishment as did the treason of Mir Jafar. 

But he is approaching now, with doubt and anxiety 
ns to his I'ooeptien, the camp in which he is to receive 
from his confederate the reward of teeason, or re- 
proaches for Ids want of efficient co-operation on the 
day preceding. On reaching the camp, writes the 
contemporaneous historian of the period^ ‘healighied 
from his elephant, and the guard drew out and rested 
their aiTtis, to receive him with the highest honour's. 
Not knowing the meaning of this compliment, he 
drew back, as if he thought it a pi-eparation to his 
destruction; but Colonel Clive, advancing hastily, 
embraoed him, and saluted him Subahdar of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, which removed his fears.' They 
discoursed then for about an hour. Clivo pressed 
upon him the greiit necessity of proceeding at oneo to 
^ * Orme, vol. ii. p. 178- 
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MweMdiliW to look after Siidj-ud-daiila, and to pre- 
vent the plunder of the treasury. The new Subahddr 
Bsaented, and, retuming to his army, set out and 
arrived at the capital the Bame evening- CEve, having 
sent ftiendly letters to the other chief conapiiatorB, 
made a short inarch of six miles to the village of 
Bapti, and encamped there for the evening. At noon 
the day following he proceeded to Madhupur, whence 
he despatched Messrs. Watts and Walsh, with an 
escort of loo sipabis, to arrange for the payments 
noted in a preceding page. These soon fonnd that the 
treasury was not at the moment equal to the demand. 
They arranged accordingly that one moiety should he 
paid down : of this moiety two-thirds in hard coin, 
ons-third in jewels and plate ; that the second moiety 
should be discharged by three equal payments, ex- 
tending over three years. 

Whilst these negotiations wore progressing. CEve, 
having ascertained that the other chief conspirators 
had accepted the terms offered to them, entered the 
city of MurshidSbad (July 19), attended by aoo Euro- 
peams and 300 sipahis, and took up his quarters in the 
palace of Murfidhdgh, his followers encamping in the 
garden attached to it. Here he was waited upon by 
Miran, the eldest son of Mir Jafar, and with him he 
proceeded to the Shhahdlir’s palace, where Mir Jafar 
and Me principal offlccrsweie waiting to receive him. 
Clive, after saluting Mir Jafar. led him to the masmil, 
and, despite some affeeted unwilEngness on the part of 
the Mir, seated him upon it, hailed him with the usual 
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forms as S4bahdilr, oflering at tlio same time a nazar 
of 100 asliro/fs^. He then, tlirougli an interpreter, 
addressed the assembled nobles, congratulated them 
on the ebango of masters, and urged thorn to bo faith- 
ful to Mir Jafar, The usual ceremonies followed, and 
the new ruler was publicly proclaimed throughout 
the city. 

It is impossible to quit this subject without record- 
ing, as briefly as possible, the fate of the relative 5[fr 
Jafar had betrayed and supplanted. Siraj-ud-danlS, 
fleeing, as we have seen, from the field of Plasso}', had 
reached MurshiddhSd the same night. The next morn- 
ing the news of the total rout of his army reached 
him. Ho remained in his palace till dusk, then, acconi- 
panied by his .favourite wife, ho cmharked on a boat, 
hoping to find refuge in the camp of Jf. Law, who ti^s 
advancing from Bhdgalpur. But at Rdjmalifil the 
strength of the rowers gave out, and the young prince 
rested for the night in the buildings of a deserted 
garden. There bo was discoveiod, and, taken back, 
was made over to Mfr Jafar. Tlie interview which 
followed will recall to thoEngliah historical student the 
scene between James 11 and the Duke of Monmouth. 
There was the same vain imploring for life on the one 
side, the same inexorable refusal on the other. That 
same mglit Sirij-ud-daulS was stabbed to death in 
Ills celL 

* Tlif! vflltio of on at a later ponod ciHod by the 

Ilnglisli ‘Gold Muhr/ ifvas alniut il. us. tW. A ‘nazar' ig a gift 
offer^ and recei\ ed when pw^Io of rank pay their TC‘ipocti» to a 
prince. It is more properly called ‘NazrfintL' 
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Another scene, scarcely less revolting in its details, 
had oocniTcd the preceding day. I have mentioned 
the t-wo treaties made by the conspirators, the one the 
real treaty, the other a counterpart, draTvn up to 
deceive Aminchand. In the distribution of the plunder 
it had become necessary to disclose the truth to the 
■wily Bengal speculator. For him there need be but 
little pity. Entrusted -with the secrets of the coirapira- 
tors, he had threatened to betray them unless trventy 
lakhs of rupees should be secured to him in the general 
agreement. He vras, in a -word — ^lo use an expression 
much in use at the present dny—a ‘ blackmaile r.’ 
Clive and the officers -with whom he -was acting 
thought it justifiable to deceive such a man. The 
hour of his aivakening had now arrived. The two 
treaties were produced, and Aminchand was somewhat 
brutally informed by Mr. Scrafton that the treaty in 
which his name appeared was a sham ; that he was 
to have nothing. The sudden shock is said to have 
alienated his reason. But if so, the alienation was 
only temporary. He proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Malda, and for a time abstained from business. But 
the old records of Calcutta show that he soon returned 
to his trade, for his name appears in many of the 
transactions in which the English were interested 
after the departure of Clive. 

Nor was the dealing -with Aminchand the only 
matter connected -with the distribution of the spoil 
which caused ill-feeling. There had been much bit- 


terness stirred up in the army by the fficyiatJihe 
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sailors wlio had fought at Plassoy should roceivo their 
share of the amount promised to the navy in addition 
to that ivhicli would accrue to them as fighting men. 
A mixed Committee, composed of repre.sontotive.s of 
each branch of the military service, had decided against 
the claims of the sailors to draw from both sources, 
and Glivo was appealed to to confirm it But Clive, 
who, in matters of discipline was unhending, overruled 
the decision of the Committee, placed its leader, 
Captain Armstrong, under aiiest, and dissolved the 
Committee. In a dignified letter Clive pointed out to 
the Committee tlieir error, and drew from them an 
apology. But the feeling mnlded. It displayed itself 
a little later in the acquittal of Captain Armstrong 
by a court-martial. In other respects the distribution 
of the money was harmful, for it led to excesses among 
officers and men, and, oomscquently, to a largo inciease 
of moi-tality. 

Meanwhile the new Sfibahdilr began to find that the 
State-cushion was not altogether a bed of roses, The 
enormous sums demanded by Ids Engli.sb allies, and 
by other adherents, bad forced him, as soon as Clive 
had left for Calcutta, to apply the screw to the 
wealthier of his now stibjccts. Even his fellow-con- 
spiratons fell the burden. Efijfi Dulfib Rdm, whom he 
had made Einance Minister, with the right to appro- 
priate to himself five per cent, on all payments made 
by the Treasury, I'etired in dudgeon to his own palace, 
summoned Ms friends, and refused all intercourse with 
Mir Jafar. The IMjd of Purniah and the Governor of 
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Biliar Tvent into rebellion. The disaffection reached 
even the distant dty of DhdkS, where the son of Sar- 
faraa, the representative of the ancient family ruling 
in Bengal, lived in retarement and hope. Under these 
cireumstanees Mir Jafar, though he well knew what it 
would cost him, made an application for assistance to 
Clive. 

The English leader had expected the application. 
He had recognized long before that, in the East, power 
depends mainly on the length of the pnrse, and that, 
from having exhausted his treasury, Mir Jafar would 
be forced to sue to him in, forma pauperis. Clive 
had studied the situation in all its aspects. The blow 
he had given to native rule hy the striking down of 
the late Sdbahdfc had rendered absolute government, 
such as that exeteiaed by Sirdj-ud-dauld, impossible. 
Thenceforth it had become indispensable that the 
English should supervise the native rule, leaving to 
the Snhahdir the initiative and the semblance. Clive 
had reason to believe that whilst Mir Jafar would be 
unwilling to play such a role, he would yet, under 
pressure, play it. He had seen that the new ruler 
was so enamoured of the paraphernalia of power that, 
rather than renounce it, he would agree to whatever 
terms he might impose which would secure for him 
nominal authority. There was but one point regarding 
which he had doubts, and that was whether the prond 
Muhammadan nobles to whom, in the days of the 
glories of the Mughal empire, great estates had been 
granted in Bengal, would tamely submit to a system 
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wliicli -would give to the Westera invaders all the 
actuol po-wer, and to the chief of their ovvu class and 
religion only the outer show. 

The application from Mfr Jafoi, then, found Clive 
in the mood to test this question. Mir Jafar had 
tbroivn himself into hLs hands; ho -would use the 
chance to make it cloax that he himself intended to ho 
the real master, ivliilst prepared to lender to the 
Subahdjir tlio respect and homage duo to his iiosition. 
Accordingly ho started at once (November 17) for 
Murshiddbid -ndth all his available troops, now reduced 
at Calcutta to 400 English and 1300 sipShis, and reached 
that place on the 35th, bringing -with him the dis- 
afTootod RSjit of Puraiah. Hie peace ho made with tho 
Mir Jafar ; then, joined by tho ejo Europeans ho had 
left at KdsimbfirAr, he proceeded to Edjmabfil, and 
encamped there close to tho army of the Sdhahdar, 
-who had inarched it thither with the object of coercing 
Bihfir. 

This -was OJjvc’n opportunity, Bib&- -svas veiy 
restive, and the Sdhahddr could not ooorco its nohl 6 .s 
without the aid of the English, Clive declined to 
render that .aid unless tho Subahdiir should, before 
one of his soldiers marched, pay up all tho uneai-s 
duo to the English, and should execute ovoiy article 
of tho ti-eaty ho had i-eccntly signed. For Mir 
Jafar the ddemma was torrihlc. He had not the 
money; ho had made enemies by his mdoavoui-S to 
raise it. In this trouble ho bethought him of Biijti 
Dnlfib Edm, recently his Finance Minister, but whom 
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he had Bubse^nently alienated. Through Clive’s me- 
diation a reconciliation was patched up with the E 4 jd. 
Then the matter was awaited in. the manner Clive 
had intended it should be, by giving the English 
a farther hold on the territories of the Shbahdfo. 

It was agreed that Clive should receive orders on. 
the treasury of tturshidahdd for twelve and a half 
lakhs of rupees; assignments on the revenues of 
Bardwau, Kishangarh, and Hhgli for ten and a half: 
for the payments becoming due in tbe following 
April, assignments on the same districts for nineteen 
lakhs ; then the cession of the lands south of Calcutta, 
so long deferred, was actually made — ^the annual 
rental being tbe sum of 222,958 rupees. These ar- 
rangements having been completed, Clive accompanied 
the Sdbahddr to the capital of Bibdr, the famous city of 
Patnd. There they both remained, the Shbahdfo await- 
ing the receipt of the imperial patents confirming him 
in his office ; Clive resolved, whatever were the personal 
inconvenience to himself, not to quit Patna so long as 
the Sdbahddr should remain there. They stayed there 
three months, a period which Clive utilized to the 
best advantage, as it seemed to him at tbe moment, 
of his countrymen. The province of Bibdr was the 
seat of the saltpetre manufacture. It was a monopoly 
farmed to agents, who re-sold the saltpetre on terms 
bringing very large profits. Clive proposed to the 

’ The possession of this monopoly hotame the eanso of the tionWes 
whieh follov.-ed tho deportore of Clive, and led to tlio life-nnd- 
fioath str«gg\o vrifii liir 'Sii&m. 
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Subalidilr that tiie East India Company should be- 
come the fanncM, and offered a higher sum than 
any at which the monopoly had been previously rated. 
Mir Jafar wnB too shrewd a man not to Toeognizo the 
enormous advantages which must accrue to his foreign 
protectors by his acquiescence in a scheme which would 
place in their hands the most important trade in the 
country. But he felt the impos,sibility of resistance. 
He was a bird in the hands of the fowler, and he agreed. 

At length (April 14) the looked-for patents anived. 
Accompanying that which gave to the u.snrpation of 
Mir Jafar the imperial sanction was a patent for Clive, 
creating him a noble of the Mughal empire, with the 
rank and title of a Mansabdar' of 6000 horse. The 
in5;e^stiturc took place the day' follon-ing. TJien, after 
marching to Bdrh, the two armies separated, the 
Sfibahdfir proceeding to Murshidfdidd ; Clive, after 
a short stay at that place, to Calcutta. 

Clive had returned to Calcutta, May 24, absolute 
master of the situation. He had probed to the bottom 
the character of the Subahddr, and had realized that 
so long as he himself should remain in India, and 
Mir Jafar on the masnad, the English need fear no 
attack. But, in the East, one man’s life, especially 

^ For tlio nature of Mnnsab, oml the functions of the holder of a 
ilan^ab ^or Mnnsnlxlar’ tlio reader is referred to Bloclimann's 
yl('n*{»vUNin'. By tho oiiginal tegnlatioDS of Akluitj who founded 
the order, the Iltansnbdars mnked from the Dahba'ihi, often 
Commandor-in-Clncf, to tljo Boh Hazjtri, Cominnndor of 10,000 
horso, to the ManBabdnis of 6000 dovniwards. Vido 
(BlodimaunV, p. 237 and onwards. 
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life of a usurper, is never secure, lu those days 
the risks he incurred, were infinitely greater than 
they are now. Clive had noted the Ul-disguised 
impatience of several of the powerful nobles, more 
especially that of Mran, the son, and of Mir K&im, 
the son-in-law, of the Sdfaahddr. He had left, then, 
the greater part of his English soldiers at Kdsim- 
hfedr, close to the native capital, to watch events, 
whilst he returned to Calcntta to trace there the plan 
of a fortress which would secure the English against 
attack. The fort so traced, received the name of its 
predecesBOT, hnllt by Job Ghamoek in the reign of 
King M'iiliam III, and called after him, Eoit William. 

Nearly one month later, June so, there arrived 
from England despatches, penned after learning the 
recapture of Calcutta, but before any knowledge of 
the events which had followed that recapture, order- 
ing a new constitution for the administering of the 
Company’s possessions in Bengal. The text of the 
constitution, ridiculous under any circumstances, was 
utterly unadapted to the turn events had taken. It 
nominated ten men, not one of whom was competent 
for the task, to administer the affairs of Bengal. The 
name of Clive was not included amongst the ten 
names. It was not even mentioned. Eortunately 
for the Company, the ten men nominated had a 
clearer idea of their own fitness than had their 
honourable masters. , With one consent, they repre- 
sented the true situation to the Court of Directors, 
and then, with the same unanimity, reipuested Clive 
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to accept the office of Preaidciit. nncl to oxerciso ita 
functions, until the pleasure of the Court should he 
Icnown. Clive covild not but accede to their request. 

For, indeed, it was no time for weak administration 
and divided counsels. Again had the French at- 
tempted to recover the position in Southern India 
•which Clive had -wrosted from them. Count Lally, 
one of the brilliant victors of Pontenoj', had been 
sent to Pondicherry ■\vith a considerable force, and 
the news had just arrived that ho was marching on 
Tanjoro, having recaUod Pussy end his troops from 
the court of the Sdbahdar of the Dccoan. With the 
nows there had come also a re luest that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal -would return to the sister Presidency 
the troops lent to her by the latter in the hour of tho 
former's need to recover Calcutta. 

Clive felt all tho ui'goncy of the request; the 
possible danger of refusing to ''comply -with it ; the 
full gravity of tho situation at Madras. Ho also was 
one of those -who had been lent. If the troops ■were 
to return, it was he who should load them back. But 
ho felt strongly that his place, and their place also, 
■was in BongnL EspcciaUy was it so in tho prcsoncC 
of the rumours, already circulating, of great successes 
achieved by Lally, and by tho French fleet. Such 
rumoiU'B, followed by his departure, -irould cci'tainly 
' incite the nobles of Bengal and Bihfir, wdth oi with- 
out Mir Jafar, to strike for tho indopendonca -which 
they felt, one and all, he had wrosted from them 

Matters, indeed, in the pro-vinoes of Bengal and 
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Bihar had come to hear a very tlireateniiig aspect. The 
treasury of Jafar was exhausted by his payments ; 
his nobles 'were disaffected ; the moneyed classes bitterly 
hostile. Threatened on his northern frontier by a re- 
bellions son of the King of Delhi and by the Navr&b- 
"Wazir of Oudh, Mir Jafar was in the state of mind 
■which compels men of his stamp to have recourse 
to desperate remedies. For a moment he thought seri- 
ously of calling the Maxathfe to his assistance. Then 
the conviction forced itself upon him that the remedy 
would be worse than the disease, and he renounced 
the idea. At last, when the army of the rebel prince 
had penetrated within Bihar, and was approaching 
Fatnft, he resigned himself to the inevitable, and be- 
sought abjectly the assistance of Olivo. 

Clive had resolved to help him when affairs in 
Southern India reached a point which required his 
immediate attention. A letter from the Edja of 
Vizianagram reached him, informing him that the 
effect of the recall by Lally from Aurangabad of the 
troops under Bussy had been to leave the Northern 
Sirkars ^ -without sufficient protection ; that he and 
other Etjfe had risen in revolt, and urgently de- 
manded the despatch thither of some English troops, 
by whose aid they could expel the few Frenchmen left 
there. It was characteristic of Clive to seize the 
points of a difficult situation. Fe-w men who had to 
meet on their front a dangerous invasion, would have 
dared to despatch, to a distant point, the troops he 

' The districts of Gaajiim, Vizagapatani, Godavari, and KrishM. 
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had raised to repel that invasion, romamino' himself 
to meet it from resources he would improvise. But, 
without a moniont’s hesitation or a solitary mis- 
giving, Clive recognized that the opportunity had 
come to him to completo the n oj-k lie had begun, six 
years before, in Southern India ; that a chance pre- 
sented itself to transfer the groat inOuence exercised 
by Bussy at the court of the SiibalulSr of the Deccan 
to his own nation, fjoaving to hiuisolf then the care 
of Bengal and Bilidr he directed a trusted officer, 
Colonel Porde, to proceed (Octoher 12) with 500 
Europeans, 2000 sipiilii.s, and some guns to Vizaga- 
patain, to unite there with the RdjS’s troops, to take 
command ; mid to expel the French from the Northern 
iSirkars; then, if it wore possible, to assume at the 
court of the Suliahdiir tbo influence which the Fj'ench 
luid till then exorcised. It is only necessary hero to 
say that Forde, who was ono of the gi'cat Indian 
soldiers of the century, carried both points ivith skill 
and diaaraUem.. He. beat tba Fcaimb la detail, and 
compelled them to yield their fortresses; and, when 
the Subahdiir marched to their aid, he succeeded, with 
rare tact, in inducing him to code to the English the 
whole of the territories ho had contjuered, and to 
transfer the paramount influence at his court to the 
English. The vief cries of Forde laid the foundation 
of a jiredoininance which, placed some forty years 
later on a definite basis by the great Martjuess 
IVellesley, exists to the present day. It is not too 
much to assert that this splendid result was due to 
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llie uneiring sagadty, the daJMg undei difficTilt tir* 
cumstances, of Eohext Clive. 

Mean-while the sohevtations of Mir Jafai increased 
in importunity. Even the Great Mughal called upon 
Clive, as a Mansahdar, to assist him to repress the 
rehelHon of his son. Clive did not refuse. As soon 
as his preparation had been completed, he set ont, 
Hehruaiy, 1759, for S)lurshidabS,d -with 450 EniopeESB 
and 2500 sipdMs, leaving the care of Calcutta to a 
few sick and invalids. He leaehed Murshiddbdd the 
8th of March, and, aceompamed by the Mir dafar’s 
army, onteied Patnd on the 8th of April But the 
romour of his march had been sufhcient. Four daj-s 
hefoie the date mentioned the rebellions prince 
evacuated his positions befoie the city, and, eventually, 
sought refuge in Bundelkhand. Clive entered PatnS 
in txiumph ; put down -with a strong hand the dis- 
turhances in its vicinity, and then letnmed to Cal- 
cutta, in time enough to hear of the -viotorions coiuse 
of Fordo, although not of its rooie solid result. 

Befoie he had quitted Patnd, Mir Jafar had coa- 
forred upon him, as a personal jdgli the Zamind^ii 

= A jigir IS, literally, land gi\cn by 8 goyerameiit as arctiard 
for services rendered A Ziiintndtvn, under the iSugbal govenj- 
naent, meant a tract, or tncts ol land hold immediately of the 
goverumont on condition of paying fcUo rout of it Bytli«deed 
gi\en io Clive, tliQ Cut India Compaui, which had agreed to oar 
the rents of tlwije lands to tho Subahdnr, -would pay them to 
to nliom the Subahdur had, by this deed, transferred 
It may here be added tlmt tie Company denied the ' 
to the rent?? which amounted to £30,000 per aiinutt^ 
bitterness ensued. Theroattcrwasnltimalely 
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of the entire districts sontli of Calcutta then rented 
by the East India Company. 

(Hive had scarcely returned to Calcutta when there 
ensued complications -with the Dutch. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Holland had posed in the East ns a rival, often a 
successful rival, of the three nations -which had 
attempted to found settlements in those regions. 
She had established a monopoly of trade rvith the 
Moluccas, had possessed heiselt of several islands in 
the vicinity of the Straits, had expelled Portugal from 
Malacca (1641), from Ceylon (1658), from the Celebes 
(1663), and from the most important of her conquests 
on the coasts of Southern India {1665). In the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centmy the Diitcb-Indian 
Company possessed in the cast seven administrations ; 
four directorial posts ; four military commands ; and 
four factories. The Company was rich, and had hut 
few debts. 

Amosgai: &o minor soUirmsjita it had made -rvAS 
the town of Chinsurah, on the Hr'igll, twenty miles 
above Calcutta. Chinsurah was a auhordinatc station, 
hut, until the contests between the Nawfih and the 
English, it had been a profitable possession. Wo have 
seen how, under the pressure of Clive, Mir Jafar had 
made to the English some important trade-concessions. 
It was certain that sooner or later, these would aflect 
the trade, the profits, and the self-respect, of the 
European rivals of Great Britain. Prominent as 
tradei-B amongst these were the Dutch. Amongst 
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the changes which they felt most bitterly were (1) 
the monopoly, granted to the English, of the saltpetre 
trade; (2) the right to search all vessels coming np 
the Hugh ; (3) the employment of no other than 
English pilots. These injuries, as they considered 
them, rankled in their breasts, and they resolved to 
put a atop to them. To effect that pui-pose they 
entered into secret negotiations with Mil' Jafai. 
These, after a time, ended in the entering into an 
agreement in virtue of which, whilst the Dutch 
covenanted to despatch to the Hiigli a fleet and army 
sufficiently strong to expel the English from Bengal, 
the Sdhahdfc pledged himself to prepare ■with the 
greatest aeoi'eoy an army to co-operate with them. 
This agreement was signed in November, 1758, just 
after Clive bad despatched Forde, with all the troops 
then available, to the Northern Sirkars, but before his 
march to Patnd, recorded, with its consequences, in 
the preceding pages. The secret had been well 
kept, for Clive had no suspicion of the plot. He 
knew he had the SubahdSr in the hollow of his 
hand, so far as related to the princes of the soil ; 
ho knew the French were powerless to aid the 
SdbahdSr ; and he never thought of the little settle- 
ment of Chinsurah. 

In the month of June, 1759, just following the 
return of Clive to Calcutta, tte Jlir Jafar received from 
the Dutch a secret intimation that their plans were 
approaching maturity. He stayed then hut a short 
time at the English seat of government, but returned 
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thither in October, to be at hand when the expected 
crisis should occur. Meanwhile rumoui's had got 
about that a considerable Dutch fleet was approaching 
the Hugh, and, in fact, a large Dutch vessel, with 
Malayan soldiers, did arrive at Diamond Harbour. 
Clive Iiad at once demanded from the Dutch authori- 
ties an explanation, at the same time that ho inno- 
cently apprised Mir Jafar of the circumstance, and of 
the rumour. The Dutch authorities explained that 
the ship had been hound for Nagapatnam, but had 
been forced by stress of weather to seek refuge in the 
Hiigli. 

In October, whilst Mir Jafar was actually in Cal- 
cutta, the Dutch made their spiing. It was a very 
serious attack, for the Dutch had four aliips, canying 
each thirty-six guns ; two, each cairying twenty-six; 
one, cariying sixteen, and had on board these 700 
European soldiers and 800 Malays : at Chinsurah 
they had 1.50 Europeans, and a fair number of native 
levies ; behind them they had the Subahdiir. To moot 
them Clive had hut three Indiomcn, each carrying 
thirty guns, and a small despatch-boat. Of soldlei’s, 
ho had, actually in Calcutta and the vicinity, 330 
Europeans, and laoo sipfiMs. The nearest of the 
detachments in the country was too distant to reach 
the scene of action in time to take part in the 
impending struggle. There was aid, however, ap- 
proaching, that he know not of. 

Clive rcvdlcd in danger. In its presence his 
splendid qualities shone forth with a brilliancy which 
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Las never been svirpassed. His vraa the Bonl that 
animataJ the tnaterial figures around him. His the 
daring with which he could inspire his subordinates ; 
imbue them with hia own high courage; and make 
them, likewise, ‘ conquer the impossibla,’ 

His conduct on the occasion I am describing is 
pre-eminently woithy of study. A short interview 
with Mir Jafar filled his mind with grave suspicions. 
He did not show them. He even permitted Mir 
Jafar to proceed to Hdgli to have an interview with 
the Dutch authorities. But when the Siibahdfo de- 
spatched to him from that place a letter in which he 
stated that he had simply granted to the Dutch some 
indulgences with respect to their trade, he drew the 
correct conclusion, and prepared to meet the double 
danger. 

In his summary of the several courses he would 
have to adopt he dismissed altogether the Subahdfc 
from his mind. Him he feared not. With the Dutelv 
ho would deal and deal summarily. He had already 
despatched special messengeis to summon every avail- 
able man from the outposts. He now called out the 
militia, 300 men, five-sixths of whom were Europeans, 
to defend the town and fort ; he formed half a troop 
of volunteer horsemen, and enlisted as volunteer in- 
fantry all the men who could not ride ; he ordered 
the despatch-boat to sail with aU speed to the 
Araltan coast, where she would find a squadron under 
Admiiul Cornish ready to send him aid ; he ordered 
up, to he just below the fort, the three Indiamen of 
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which I have spoken ; he strengthened the two hat- 
teries commanding the most important passages of 
the river near Calcutta, and mounted guns on the 
nascont Fort William. Then, when he had completed 
all that ‘ Prudentia ' could suggest, the rival goddess, 
Tortuna’,’ smOed upon him. Just as he was com- 
pleting his preparations, Colonel Fordo and Captain 
Knox, fi'esh from tho conquest of the Northern Sirkdrs, 
andved to strengthen his hand. To tho former Clive 
a-ssigned tho command of the whole of his available 
force in tho field : to the latter, tho charge of the two 
batteries. 

Up to that period the Dutch had endeavoured to 
pose as peaceful tradera. But no sooner had their 
negotiations with Mir Jafnr been completed, and 
they had received diis pet mission to ascend to Chin- 
surah, than they throw off the mask, and sent an 
ultimatum to Clive threatening vengeance unless tho 
English should renounce their claim of tho right of 
search, and redress the other grievances they enume- 
rated. Clive replied that in all his actions ho had 
been guided by tho authority vested in him by tlie 
Siibaliddr, tho representative of the Groat Mughal j 
that ho was powerless in the matter; but that if 
they would refer tlicir complaints to tho Siibahdai', 
he would gladly act the part of mediator. The Dutch 
commander, however, paid no heed to this sorao- 
what vague reply, but acted as though it were a 

’ 'jralluai numon ai ait Prudantui; noa to, Kos facimua 
rortimuj dcam/ Jmcnc?. 
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declaration of war. For, on receipt of Clive's letter 
he attacked and captured seven small vessels lying 
off Falta, among them the despatch-boat above 
referred to, tore down the English colours, and trana- 
fetied the guns and material to their own ships. 
Then, having plundered the few houses on the river- 
banks, he continued his upward course, with his ships, 
although, from the want of pilots, their progress was 
necessarily alow. 

Clive, on hearing of these demonstrations, prepared 
to act on the instant. First, he sent a despatch to the 
Sdhahddr, telling him that the quarrel between the two 
European nations must be fought out alone, addipg, 
however, to test Mir Jafar, a paragraph to the effect 
that the Sdbahdfii' would convince him of his sincerity 
and attachment if he would directly surround theii' 
(the Dutch) subordinates, and distress them in ‘ the 
country to the utmost.’ Then he ordered Forde to 
occupy Bamagar on the left bank of the Hdgli, five 
ra'fies irom 'Da'lcu'fta ; 'to cross 't’lrenoe w'rt'n 'hts troops 
and four field-pieces to Shirirampur, nine miles dis- 
tant ; to bo ready, either there or beyond it, to inter- 
cept the Dutch troops, in the event of their trying to 
reach Chinsurah by land. Then, learning that the 
Dutch ships had progressed as far as the Sanfcral 
reach, just below the fire of the English batteries, and 
were landing their troops with directions to march 
directly on Chinsurah, he issued orders for immediate 
action. 

Eecognizmg on the instant that, by landing, the 
1 
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enemy's troops Lad severed tliomselves fioin tlioir 
base — tiio ships — he despatched Knox to join I'’ordo, 
and sent infoimation to the latter of the probable 
route the enemy’s troops -nrould take, leaving it to 
him to deal vith them as bo might consider advisable. 
Then he sent orders to Commodore Wilson, the senior 
of tlm captains of the Indiamon, to demand from tho 
Commandor of tho Dutch squadron a fuU apology for 
the insults he and his suhoidinates had been gnilty 
ofj tho return of tho individuals and of tho plunder 
he and they had taken, .and their immediate depar- 
ture from tho Hfigli. Faih'ng piompt compliance 
with all those demands, Wilson was to attack the 
enemy’s squadron. 

Tho scone that followed de.serves to rank with tho 
most gloiioHS aohiovoraenta of English sailors. The 
three captains were all built in the lieioic mould. 
Not one of them felt a doubt of victory when (hey 
were ordered to attack a squadron in all respects 
more than double in numbers and weight of metal to 
their own. It must sufllco hcio to say' that, the pro- 
posal of the English Commodore Imving been roftised 
by tho Dutch, the English captains hoio down upon 
the enemy; after a contest of little more than two 
houi-s, captui-cd or sank six of their ships ; tho 
sovonth, huiTying out to soa, fell into the hands of 
two ships of 'war, then entering the rivci. Well 

* Tnr ft dotiiiled account of thift fiction bco (lio aullior**? Ikasird 
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might the victors exclaim, in the language of our 
great national poet: — 

* 0 , such a day, 

So fought, so followed, and so fairly won, 

Cam© not till now to dignify tho times, 

Since Caesar's fortunes.' 

This success left the Dutch soldiers, then on their 
^^ay to Ghinsvirah, jihsolately without a base. They 
could only find safety in success, and success was 
denied them. They ■were first repulsed hy Forde in 
an attack they made on a position he bad taken at 
Ohandranagar, and the next day almost destroyed by 
the same gallant officer, joined by Knox, in a battle 
at the villag e of Bide na. nearly midway between 
Ohandranagar and Chinsurah. Few victories have 
been more decisive. Of the 700 Europeans and 800 
Malays landed from the ships, 120 of the former and 
200 of the latter were left dead on the field ; 300, in 
about equal proportions, were wounded; and the 
remainder, with the exception of 60 Dutch and 250 
Malays, were taken prisoners. Fotde had under his 
command on this eventful day (November 25) 320 
Europeans, 800 sipUbis. and 50 European volunteer 
cavalry. The previous day, reckoning that he would 
have to fight the enemy with his inferior ijumbers, 
he had sent a note to Clive asking for implicit 
instructions. Clive, who was playing whist when 
the note reached him, knowing with whom he 
was dealing, wrote across it, in pencil ; ‘ Dear Forde, 
Fight them immediately: I will send you the order 
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in Council to-morrow,’ and bent back the mesaengor 
wth it. 

The two victories wore in all respects decisive. 
Never again did the Dutch trouble the tranquillity 
of India. Mir Jafar was cowed. Three days after 
the victory of Bidorra, hia son, Miran, arrived from 
Murshidfibfid with 6,000 horse, for the purpose, he 
explained, of exterminating the Dutch. Clive, always 
merciful in sdetory, gave to these, against their baffied 
confederate, the protection which he considered due 
to a foe no longer to bo dreaded. 

Clive now regarded the British position in Bengal 
so seeuro lliat ho might return to England to enjoy 
there the repose and the position ho had acquired. 
Ho had compressed into three j'ears achievements the 
most momentous, tlio most marvellous, the most en- 
duiing, recorded in the history of his country. Land- 
ing with a small force below Calcutta in the last days 
of 1756, he had compelled the Subahdiir, who had 
been responsible for the Black Hole tragedy', though 
guiltless of designing it', to evacuate Calcutta, to 
witncs.s without interfering his capture of Chandra- 
nagar. Determined, then, in the interests of his 
countiy, to place matters in Bengal on snob a footing 
that a repetition of the tragedy of 3 736 should he 
impossible, he resolved to replace Sirdj-ud-daulfi, 
himself the son of a usurper, by a native ebioftain 

' SirdJ-nd-flanlfi liad gi>on inslniolion'j tliat tlio prisoners should 
bo safoly tiired for, and liad ilicn gone to sloop. It was the 
brutality of his subordinate eilitors wMeli caused the catastrophe. 
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•who should o'w'e everything^JeHASS’lEngliBh, and ■who 
■would probably allow himself to be guided by them 
in his policy. To this end he formed a conspiracy 
among his nobles, fomented discontent among his 
people, and finally forced him to appeal to arms. 
At Plassey Clire risked everything on the fidelity to 
himself of the conspirators ■with ■whom he had allied 
himself. They were faithful. Ha gained the battle, 
not gloriously but decisively, and became from the 
morrow of the victory the lord paramount of the 
noble whom ho placed then on the masnad. Possibly 
it was partly policy which impelled him to give his 
nominee no chance from the beginning. Certain it is, , 
that Hir Jafar was, from the moment of his accession, 
so handicapped by the compulsion to make to his 
allies enormous payments, that his life, from that 
moment to the hour of his deposition, presently to he 
related, was not w'orth li'ring. The commercial con- 
cessions ■which Clive had forced from him gave the 
English an mperium m inipem. But the Subahdar 
was in the toils. liVhen invasion came from the north 
he tried his utmost to avoid asking for the aid of 
Clive. But Clive, who had sent his best soldiers to 
conquer the Korthern Sirkars, and to establish per- 
manent relations ■with the Subahdar of the Decoaa — 
relations which secured to England a permanent pre- 
dominance in the most important districts of southern 
India — ^was indispensable. His assistance, given in a 
manner which could not fail to impress the natives of 
India — ^for the enemy fled at hia approach — riveted the 
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chains on the Subahddr. Then came the invasion of 
the Dutch. For the fu'st time a superior hostOo force 
of Europeans landed on the shoies of British India. 
The Siihahdiir, anxious above ail things to recover 
hia freedom of action, promised them his assistance. 
Clive shone out hero, more magnificently than ho had 
shone before, as the undaunted hero. Disdaining to 
notice the action of the Subahddr, he gave all his 
attention to the European invaders ; with far inforioi' 
means he baifled their- schemes ; and crushed them in 
a manner such as would make them, and did make 
them, remember and repent tho audacity which had 
allowed them to imagine that they could impose their 
■will on the victor of Kliv-eripSk and Plassoy. He 
had made the provinces ho had conquered secure, if 
only tho rule which was to follow his own should ho 
based on justice, against the native ruler's; secure for- 
ever against European rivals assailing it from the sea. 

That, during this period, he had committed faults, 
is only to say that he was human. But, unfortunately, 
some of his fairlts were so grave as to cast a lasting 
stain on a career in many respects worthy of the 
highest admiration The for^ng of the name of 
Admiral Watson, although the name was attached to 
the deed with, it is believed, his approval ^ was a crime 
light in comparison -with the purpose for wlrioh it 

* 7 n liiR fivicloncc tefoi c tlw OonunlUoo of tljo JTouse of Commoiia 
C!i\o said regardmg tlic fictitious Ironty : ' It was scut to AdmirnI 
Wataon, who objoctod to tho signing of it ; hut, to tho ticst of Irni 
romcmbranco, gavo tho goulloman who carried it (Jlr. I,nshington) 
leare to aign liia jiame upon it.' 
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was done — the deceiving of the Bengali, Aminohand. 
It is true that Atninehand waB a Bconndielj a hlaeh- 
mailer, a man who had said: ‘Pay me well, or I will 
betray yonr secreta.’ But that was no reason why 
Clive should light him with his own weapons : should 
descend to the arena of deceit in which the country- 
men of Aminohand were past-mastei-s. Possibly the 
atmosphere he breathed in such society was answer- 
able, to a great extent, for this deviation from the 
path of honour. But the stain remains. No washing 
will remove it. It affected him whilst he still lived, 
and will never disappear. 

Then again, as to his dealings with Sirdj-ud-dauM 
and ICr Jafar. The whole proceedings of Olive after 
his capture of Calcutta prove that he intended to direct 
all his policy to the removal of that young prince 
from the mamicl. Some have thought that the Black 
Hole tragedy was the cause of this resolve. But this 
can hardly be so, for Mir Jafar, the eommander-in- 
efaief of the army which seized Calcutta iu 1756, was 
equally implicated in that transaction. The .suggestion 
that ShAj-ud-dauU was intriguing with the French at 
HaidardhSd is equally untenable, for Clive knew he 
had little cause to fear their hostility. Clive not only 
expelled that prince, but, by his policy, his extor- 
tions, his insistence to obtain control of the saltpetre 
traffic, rendered it impossible for his successor to 
govern. Success attended his policy so long as he re- 
mained on the spot to control hia subordinates, but it 
was inevitable that, sooner or later, there would come 
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a revulsion. The warlike natives of Biliiir lia3 not been 
eonqueied, and they knew it. They had helped Clive, 
not that they should hecomo subject to the foieigner 
from the sea, hut that they might have a native ruler 
whom they trusted, in place of one whom they dis- 
liked. When they realized that the result of tins 
change was not only subjection to the islanders, hut 
impovoiishment to themselves, they broke into what 
was called rebellion, and showed on many a bloody 
field that it was not they, only Sudj-ud-daula, who 
had been conquered at Plasscy. 

This was the most dangerous legacy of tho policy 
and action of Clive. He recognized its shadowy csist- 
onoo. Ho wrote to his successor, Mr. Vansittai-t, when 
he transferred to him his own office, that tho only 
danger ho had to dread in Bengal was that which 
might arise from venality and corniption. Ho might 
have added that the spoils of Plassey bad created a 
state of society in which those vices wore prominent ; 
that the. saltpetre monopoly, with the duties and 
oxoraptions which had followed its acquisition, had 
confirmed them. The SdbahdSr himself recognized the 
new danger which would follow the departure of 
CliyC. In his mind he was tho moderator who, satis- 
fied himself, would have stayed the hands of others. 
To quiet tho newcomers Uioro would bo fresh lapucity, 
more stringent despoilings. He felt, to use the nx- 
piCBsiou of tho period when Clive quitted Bengal, that 
' the soul was departing from tho body.’ 

Clive mode over charge to Mr. Holwell, of Black 
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Hole notoriety, pending the axrival of Mr. Vanaittart, 
the 15th of February, 1760. With the sanction of the 
Court he had nominated Major OaUiaud to be Com- 
mander of the Forces. Four members of his Council 
retired about the same time as himself. 



CHAPTER. XI 


The Second Visit op Omvb to England 

Dorinq his adminiatration of four years in Bengal 
.Clive had been greatly hampered by the contradictory 
orders ho had received from tho Court of Directors 
In that Court there Aveie four parties: the party of 
alarmists at the aggrandizement of tho Company's 
possessions in India ; the party of progressists ; the 
middle party, ooraposed of men who would retain all 
that had been conquered, hut who, not understanding 
the necessity which often compels a conqueror to 
advance that ho may retain, would on no account 
sanction the proceeding of a step further' ; a fourth 
party bent only on acquiring plunder. As one or 
other of these parties obtained preponderance in the 
Court, so did the orders ti'ansmittod to India take 
their colour. In those days, it must be remembered, 
there rvas no Board of Control to regulate and, if 
necessary, to modify, even entirely to alter, the rulings 
of the General Court. Thus it was that the agent on 
tho spot, finding the orders from England constantly 
changing, was driven to rely upon his own judgement, 
and to act on his own responsibility. This did not 
signify so much so long ns there was, on the spot, 
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holding supreme authority, a Clive or a Warren 
Hastings. Hut vvhen the local chief authority vras 
in the hands of men ■wanting alike in intellect, in high 
principle, and in nerve, the situation was likely to 
become dangerous in the extreme. 

For the moment, when Clive quitted India, the 
situation was tranquil. But it might become at any 
moment the reverse. Therefore it was that Clive had 
recommended ns his successor a man whom he believed 
he had sounded to the core, and in whom he had 
found one after his own heart. But there is no^ 
proverb more true than that contained in the criticism i 
passed by Tacitus on Galba, ‘ Omnium consensu capax < 
imperii, nisi imperasset.’ We shall see presently'"' 
how the conduct of 'Vansittart corresponded to this^ 
aphorism. I 

A little more than a year before quitting the shores 
of Bengal, Clive had addressed to Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
lord Chatham, then Secretary of State, a letter 
(January 7, i 759 ) In which he had represented the 
diiBoultics of the actual situation, and had suggested 
a mode of dealing with them. He had described the 
actual Suhahdar as a man attached to the English, and 
as likely to continue that attachment ‘ while he has 
no other support,’ hut totally uninfluenced by feelings 
of gratitude, feelings not common to his race. On the 
other hand, he was advanced in years ; his son, Miran, 
was utterly unworthy, so unworthy ‘that it -will he 
almost unsafe trusting him with the succession.’ He 
added immediately, as though prescient of the events 
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wbicli wore to folloiv, ‘In case of their,’ the native 
princes, ‘ daring to be tronblesorao,’ they— a body of 
2000 English soldiers — ^would ‘ enable the Company to 
take the sovereignty upon themselves.' After detailing 
how the transfer would bo easy, and palatable, X'ather 
than otberwisOjtotbe natives generally, Clive proceeded 
to represent that so large a sovereignty might possibly 
be an object too extensive for a mercantile company, 
and to suggest that it might he worthy of considera- 
tion whether the Crown should not take the matter in 
hand. The points he ui-ged wore the follo-a'ing ; Fimt, 
the ease with which the English ‘ could take absolute 
possession of these rich Idngdoms, and that with the 
Mughal’s oTO consent, on condition of paying him less 
than a fifth of the revenues thereof.’ There would 
remain a surplu s of two millions, besides most valu- 
able productions of nature and art. Ho dwelt, secondly, 
on the influence in Europe which would thereby 
aecrao to England, and tlie enormous increase of 
prestige and of the advantages which prestige conveys, 
on the spot. He added that a small force of European 
troops would he sufficient, ns ho could enlist any 
nnrahor of sipfvhis, who ‘will very readily enter our 
BOtvice.’ This letter ho transmitted by the hands of 
Mr. ■^Ish, his secretary during the campaign of 
Plassey and tho year following, and whom ho describes 
as ‘ a thoiAugh master of tho subject,’ ‘ able to e.xplain 
to you tlnjwholo design and the facility with which 
it may ho <&ecuted.’ 

Mr, Pittfreocived tho letter, hut was deterred from 
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aeting vipoii it by difficalties wliieh arose in bis mind 
from bis •want of kno'wledgo of India and of matters 
connected -witli that country. To the son of a man 
■whose father had been Governor of Madras in the 
days 'when the English -were the humble of the 

lords of the soil, the proposition to become masters 
of territories far larger dnd richer than their island 
home, seemed beset with difficulties -which, if it may 
be said without disrespect to hia illustrious memory, 
existed solely in his o-wn imagination — for they have 
since been very easily overcome. 

The letter served to make CEvc personally known 
to the great statesman when ho landed in England in 
September or October, 1760. He had returned a very 
rich man ; he -was full of ambition ; his fame as 
a soldier had spread all over the kingdom. Pitt, 
shortly before his arrival (175!)), had spoken of him in 
the House of CommonB as a ‘ Heaven-bom General,’ 
as the only officer, by land or sea, who had sustained 
the reputation of the country and added to its glory. 
The King himself, George II, when the Commander- 
in-chief had proposed to him to send the young Lord 
Dnnmore to learn the art of war under Prince Eerdi- 
nand of Brunswick, had repEed, ‘IVhat can he get by 
attending the Duke of Bruns-wick? If he want to 
learn the art of war, let him go to Clive.' These 
expressions show at least the temper of the times, the 
feohngs -which would inspire the welcome which 
England would give to her latest hero. And yet the 
■welcome itself fell far short of that -which Clive had 
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imticipated. From the Crown there was no immediate 
recognition; from the Court of Directors, a hostile 
section of which hold the supremacy, he received worse 
than neglect. Almost their first act was to dispute 
his right to the jilgir which ilir Jafnr had bestowed 
upon himh Prom the general public there was no 
demonstration. CUve felt that in England as in India 
he would have to fight his way upwards. 

His health was not voiy good. Ho suffered from 
Aeuraatism,. which had assailed him in Bengal, and 
which bore a strong resemblance to rheumatic gout. 
Scarcely had he recovered fi-om this malady when Jio 
was assaUod by the insidious disease which, afterwards, 
hut rarely loft him. This caused a depression of 
spirits which gradually wore out his body. As a boy 
he had suffered at intervals from similar attacks. 
They increased now in intensity, baffling the phy- 
sicians who attended him. He bore np bravely, 
however, and pushed fonvard with his wonted energy 
the ambitious plans ho had fonnod in the intervals of 
quiet and repose. 

At the age of thirty-five, with on enormous fortune, 
groat ambition, and sanguine hopes for the future, 
Clive trusted that the illness ho sufTered from would 
eventually yield to treatment, and he entered on his 
campaign in England with the confidence in himself 
which had been one secret of his success in India. 
He had hoped, on his arrival, to have been at once 
raised to the House of Peers. But the honours of the 


‘ See p. 133 . 
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Cro'WB, long delayed, took the shape only of an Irish 
peerage. With this he was forced to bo content, and, 
being debarred from the Upper Honse, made all bis 
aiTangements to become a member of the Lower. He 
speedily obtained a seat in that House. 

Possibly he marred his prospects by the line which 
he took in politics. In October, i^do, George II had 
died. The new King, whoso proudest boast was that 
he had been born an Englishman, made Lord Bute 
Secretary of State. Soon afterPitt resigned, because the 
rest of the Ministiy refused to support him in his policy 
of going to war with Spain, the Duke of Newcastle still 
remaining nominal head of the Cabinet. In 176a the 
Duke resigned, and Lord Bute became Prime Minister. 
Sir John Malcolm states that Lord Clive was offered 
his own terms if he would support the But© Ministry. 
But Clive had given his mental adhesion in another 
quarter, and therefore refused his support, and was, 
it is stated, treated coldly in consequence L 

Though not a supporter of the Bute Administration,'' . 
Clive did not refrain from volunteering to it bis 
advice when the prelim inajics of peace between 
France and England were under discussion. Both 
Powers were resolved that the peace should extend to 
their possessions in India. Clive wrote therefore to 

^ "Vido MalcolrjVs CKr«, vol. ii, p. 203 1 al '50 Gleig, p. 134. Thex'e 
would £ocm to bo sonio mistake as to the reason given by Mr. Gloig 
for his statement that Clive refused his support to tho Bute Ad- 
ministration because of his devotion to George Grenville j for 
Gcorgo Gwinvillo held tho post of one of tho principal Secrotaries 
of State in Lord Bute's Ministiy. 
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Lord Bute suggesting the terras upon •which, in his 
opinion, it was absolutely aecessaiy foi- tho safety of 
tile East India Company he should insist. Prouiinent 
among these were (i) the absolute limitation of tho 
number of troops tho French might retain in Southern 
India, and {2) a prohibition to admit into Bengal 
Frenchmen other than those engaged in commercial 
enterprises. Lord Bute bo far followed the advice as 
to induce the French to agree not to maintain troops 
either in Bengal or the Northern Sirhdrs But when 
he would go further, and, on the suggestion of Jlr. 
Lawrence Soil van, Cliairman of tho Court of Directors, 
make tho recognition of cerLain native princes a clause 
in the projected treaty between tho two Powers, Olivo, 
with his habitual prescience, denounced the clause ns 
fraught with oonsequences most disastrous to tho 
position of England in India, and persuaded tho 
Minister to withdraw it. 

The gentleman above referred to, Mr. Lawrence Suli- 
van, had become, from pure motives of jealousy, one of 
tho bittei’cst enemies of Clive. Sulivan had served in 
India without distinction, hut had Buccceded in amass- 
ing there a handsome fortune, and being a man of 
hold address and pushing manners, had hoeome a 
Dkector of the Company. Wliilst Clive was still in 
India Sulivan had professed the most unbounded 
admiration for him and his achievomonte, and, by 
thus professing, had obtained the support of the fol- 
lowers of Clivo when he made a bid for the Chairman- 
ship of the Court, This he secured, and, being a man 
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of considorable solf-asserlioia and defcenniiiatioii, suc- 
ceeded in becoming the dictator of the Council. Up 
to that time he had given his support to Clive, hut no 
sooner did he hear of the departure of his hero for 
England, than, dreading the effect of his arrival upon 
his own influence, he had become his most bitter 
Opponent. He it 'was who stimulated his colleagues 
to object to the donation of the j^gir to Clive, men- 
tioned in a previous page. The grounds to the objec- 
tion were rather hinted at than expressed, for in those 
days the Court could not deny the right of the SdbahdSr 
to bestow, or of Clive to accept, so handsome a gift. 
The real motive was to exclude Clive from a seat in 
the India House, and for a time Sulivan succeeded. 

The hostility of Sulivan found an outcome in the 
progress of political affairs. Clive had voted against 
the Peace of Paris (February lo, 1763). Lord Bute, 
indignant at the opposition his measure encountered, 
had made his power felt by dismissing three dukes 
from their lord-lieutenancies, and he was very angry 
with Clive. He then sought and obtained the affiance 
of Sulivan to crush him. Up to that point Clive had 
remained ; hut at this new outrage he turned. 

Very shortly afterwards Sulivan came before the 
Court of Proprietors for re-election. To defeat him 
Clive had purchased a large amount of India Stock 
and divided it amongst his friends. At the show of 
hands there was a large majority against Sulivan, but 
when the baUot-h px was appealed to the position was 
reversed, and Sulivan and his majority were returned. 

K 
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For the moment Clive’s defeat was crubliing, and he 
prepared to meet the consequences of it. His oppo- 
nents did not delay to show their hands. Again -iva.s 
the question of the jagir mooted. The eminent counsel 
employed by Olive gave an opinion that the Court 
had no oa,SG. However, the SuUvnn party porsovored. 
Just on the eve of the trial, however, there came news 
from India which produced a revolution of opinion in 
the Court. The reports from Calcutta showed that 
the comhined avarice, greed, misgovemment, and 
tyranny of the civil authorities left by Clive in Cal- 
cutta had produced a general uprising; had ahnobt 
undone the great work Clive had accomplished; that 
there was no one on the spot who could be trusted to 
restore order; hut that unless such a task were com- 
mitted to a competent man, the possessions of the 
Company in Bengal would he in tho greatest danger. 
This intelligence caused a panic in tho India House. 
Instinctively the name of Clive came uppermost to 
every lip. The Proprietors were summoned to meet 
in full Court. ' Panio-Btricken, they forced upon Clive 
the office, not merely of President, hut of Governor- 
General, with very full powers. That their conduct 
regarding the jfigir might not ho pleaded by him as 
an objection to accept office, the Proprietors passed 
a resolution that tho proceedings regarding the jilgir 
should bo stopped, and that tho right of Clive to it 
should ho officially recognized. 

This was indeed a triumph. Tho policy, render 
pour -mieux swntcr, had been eminently justified. 
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But Olive waa as generous in victory as he had been 
great in defeat. He deoiined to profit hy the enthu- 
siasm of the Proprietoi’S. Declaring that he had a 
proposal to mahe regarding the jagir, -which he -was 
confident the Court -would accept, he proceeded to 
declare that it would be impossible for him to proceed 
to India leaving behind him a hostile Court and a 
hostile chairman ; that at least the existing chairman 
must he changed. He carried the Broprietora -with 
him, and measures were taken for a fresh election. 

This election took place on the 25th of April, 1764. 
At it one-half of the candidates proposed by Sulivan 
wore defeated, he himself being returned by a majo- 
rity of one only. The chairman and deputy-chair- 
man elected wore both supporters of Clive. In the 
inforval (March, 1764) Clive had been nominated 
Governor-General and Commander-in-chief of Bengal. 
To draw the fangs of the Council in Calcutta, four 
gentlemen were nominated to form -with him a Select 
Committee authorized to act on their own authority, 
without reference to the Council. 

One word, before the great man returns to the 
scenes of his triumphs, clothed with the fullest autho- 
rity, regarding the instaument used hy Mr. Sulivan 
and his friends to torture him. No sooner had the 
new Court been elected than Clive made to it his 
suggestion regarding the jagir. He proposed, and the 
Court agreed, that for a period of ten years, the 
company should pay to him the fuU amount of the 
jiigir rents, unless he should die before, when the 
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payments ivould cease; the ultinmto disposal of the 
j^gir to bo made when the occasion should arise. 

These matters having been settled, the officers to 
serve under him having been selected by himself, Clive, 
attended by two of the fom- members who had boon 
appointed by the Court to accompany him, Ifessrs. 
Sumner and Sykes, embarked for Calcutta the 4th of 
Juno, 1764. Lady Clive did not go with him. She 
had to remain in England to superintend the educa- 
tion of her children. 



CHAPTEB Xn 


The Eeigj? of Mismle in Bengal 

Clivc had chosen Mr. Vansittart to succeed him aB 
President of the Council in Bengal because he believed 
he had recognized in him a man who would do aH in 
hie power to put down the growing system of venality 
and corruption. I have already shown how he had 
written to liim before he quitted India. The words 
ho had used were : ‘ The expected reinforcements will, 
in my opinion, put Bengal out of all danger hut that 
of venality and corruption.’ But Clive had not suffi- 
ciently considered that the very fact that the new 
President had been selected from Madras instead of 
irom amongst the men who had served under Ms 
immediate orders was likely to cause jealousy among 
the latter ; that Vansittart, notwithstanding his esti- 
mated lofty moral nature’, had no strength of character; 

’ Olio anecdote will demonstrate the extent of the ' lofty moral 
imtnro' attributed by Clive to Mr. Vansittart. After Clive bad 
been a year or so in England be ^\'rote to Vansittart requesting 
liim. to select for bun and despatch to him an elephant, as bo 
wished to present one to tbo King. Vansittart ebose and do- 
Kpatched the elephant for presentation to bis Majesty, not as a gift 
from Ciive, but as from himself. 
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no such persuasive powers as could win men to his aide ; 
no pre-eminent abilities ; no force of will, such as Olivo 
himself would have displayed, to dominate or, in case 
of great emergency, to suspend a refractory colleague. 
He was hut one of the herd, well-meaning, opposed in 
principle to the venality and corruption then in vogue, 
but, in every sense of tho term, ordinary. Even -with 
respect to tho two vices ho denounced, ho was an 
untried and untempted man. 

His capacity for rule was put to tho test very soon 
after he had assumed the reins of ofSca. Those reins 
had not, as I have said, been handed to him by Clive. 
Ho had taken them from Mr. Holwell at tho very end 
of July (1760). In tho interval an event bad oocun-ed 
which had changed tho general position in Bengal. 
Eive months after CUve bad quitted Calcutta (July a, 
1760) Miran, the only son of the Subahddr, Mir Jafar, 
was struck dead by lightning. The reader may recol- 
lect the passage in hi.s letter to Mr. Pitt, wherein Clive 
referred to this young man. He had described him ns 
‘ so cruel, -worthless a young fellow, and so apparently 
an enemy to the Engli.sh, that it will he almost unsafe 
trusting him with tho succession.’ If another suc- 
cessor, with an unquestionable title, had been imme- 
diately available, the death of Mhan would have 
been no calamity. But there was no such successor. 
The next son in order of succession had seen hut 
iliirteen summers. Outside of that boy and his 
younger brothers wore many claimants, not one of 
them with an indcleasiblo tifle. Mir Jafar himself 
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"was older eyentliau Lis years* Ife devolved tLen^'witL 
tLe tacit coixsent of the nobles, on the Council at 
Calcutta, to nominate the successor to Miran. Such 
was the state of affairs when Mr. Vansittart airived, 
and took his seat as President of the Council. 

It happened that there were in Bengal at this time 

■ two' officers who had rendered conspicuous service to 
the State, Majors Calliaud and Knox. During the 
very month in which Clive had quitted Calcutta, 
these officers had marched with such English troops 
and sipahis as were available, to assist in the repelling 
of an invasion made by the titular King of Delhi, 
prompted, it was believed, by Miran, and had re- 
pulsed, with great loss to the enemy, an attempt 
made to storm the city of Patna. Vansittart, who 
knew Calliaud well alike as a friend and as a man 
trusted by Olive, summoned him to attend the Council 
upon the deliberations of which the future of Bengal 

■ depended. The discussions were long and somewhat 
heated. The party in the Council which represented 
most accurately the opinions of Clive, as rendered in 
his letter to Mr. Pitt, already referred to^, was of 
opinion that whilst Mir Jafar should be allowed to 
reign during the remainder of his life, opportunity- 
should he taken of his death to transfer the direct 

^ Clive’s? letter had been written during the life of Miran. After 
detailing his chanacter and the growing infirmities of Mir Jafar, 
he had added : ‘so small a body ns 2000 Europeans will secure ns 
against any apprehensions from cither the one or the other ; and, 
in case of their daring to ho trouhlesomc, enable tho Company to 
take the sovereignty upon themselves.’ 
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adininista-alion to tlio English. If thi.s opportunity 
had been taken to carry out some such policy it is 
probable that the evils which followed would have 
been avoided. 

The discussions were .still proceeding when theie 
arrived an envoy from the Stibahdfir, his son-in-law, 
Mil- Muhammad ICdsim, a man of ability, tact, great 
persuasive powers, no sciuplo, and, in a certain sense, 
a patriot. Mir Kiisim had coveted the succession 
vacant by the death of Miran He had divined the 
plans of the English ; he hated thorn as the enemies 
of the race of conquoioi-a who had ruled Bengal and 
its people for oonturios. He despised them as venal : 
and he bad resolved to use them for his own ad- 
vantage. Ho had brought with him a bag full of 
promises, and, though nominally the lepresontativo 
of Mir Jafar, had come resolved to work for his own 
interests 

Admitted into the scorot deliberations of the Council, 
Mir Kfisim soon realized that, with the single excep- 
tion of Major Calliaud, he could buy them all. Even 
the scrupulousness of Mi-. Vansittart vanished before 
hie golden arguments. He bought them. For certain 
specified sums of money to be paid by him to each 
member of CounciF, these official Englishmen cove- 
nanted to dethrone their ally of Plas.sey, Mir Jafar, 
and to scat on the masTtad his son-in-law. Mir Kasim. 
Throe days after the signature of the treaty Jiir 

’ IIo included even Major Callinud, but witliout tlio con'jcnt, 
and after tho doparturo from Indii, of that oHicor. 
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Kfeim set out to make his preparations for the 
coming event, and two days afterwards Mi'. Vansittarfc 
stai'ted for MnrshidSbid to hreak the ne'ws to Mir 
Jafar. His very first official act had heen a violation 
of the principle prescribed to him by Clive as the one 
the non-indulgenoo in ■which would secure the English 
from all danger. 

The events which followed must bo stated very 
briefly. Vansittart obtained from Mir Jafar his 
resignation. The one condition stipulated by the old 
man was that thenceforth he should reside, under the 
protection of the English, at Calcutta, or in its imme- 
diate vicinity. For that city ho started the follo'wing 
morning (September 19). Mir Kdsim proceeded to 
Patna to complete the arrangements which had fol- 
lowed the repulse of the invasion of Bihdr by the 
troops of Shdh Alim, and was there formally installed 
by Shfih Alim himself as Sdbahddr of Bengal, Bihdr, 
and Orissa. 

JKr Kdsim possessed all the capaeities of a ruler. 
He Imcw thoroughly the evils under which the three 
provinces were groaning, and he proceeded -with all 
the energy of a nature which never tired to reform 
them. He moved his capital to Mnngir, a town with 
a fortress, on the right bank of the Ganges, com- 
manding Hoithern and Eastern Bihdr, and nearly 
midway heWeen Calcutta and Benares. He then 
proceeded to reform his infantry on the English 
system, enlisting iu his service two weH-kno-wn 
soldiers of mixed or Armenian descent, Samru and 
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Mnrkar, to command brigades of their own, and to 
aid in ilie tiaining of tlie other soldiers. So far 
he achieved success. But when he proceeded to nho- 
, viato the misery of his people, he found that the 
I fatal gift of the salt monopoly enabled the English 
to thwait all Ins efforts. For not only did the 
English use the authority they posse.ssed to the groat 
impoverishment of the soil, but they gave to their 
friends and dependents licences exempting from the 
payment of duty in such profusion, that the people 
of Bengal and BihSr suffered to an extent such as. 
in the present day, can with difficulty bo credited. 
Never, on the one side, was there so insatiable a, 
determination to become rich, no matter what misery 
might he thereby caused to others; never, on the 
other, a more honest endeavour, by sacrifices of 
any kind, to escape the ruin caused by such cruel 
exactions. 

At last, when ho hod exhausted appeal after appeal 
to the Calcutta authowtics, Mir Kfisim recognized 
that his only chance of escape from the pressure too 
hard to ho home, was to appeal to the God of 
Battles. He was ready; the English, ho believed, 
were not. Ho had excellent fighting material ; gene- 
rals who would not betray him, On the other hand, 
he knew that Clive and Calliaud had quitted India, 
and ho did not believe that either had his equal 
amongst the men on the spot. Accordingly, just after 
he had received a demand from Calcutta, compliance 
with which would have completed the ruin then 
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impendin^Ej lie took tlie bold step of abolishing^ all- 
transit diitiesi and of establishing free^teade through- 
out Ms tmltories. Antidpating the consequences of 
tMs bold act, he notified to his generals to be prepared 
for any moTeTnent the English might make. 

Here, in the space allotted^ it must suffice to state 
that the English, amazed that such a ■worm as the 
Subahddt of tbe three provinces should dare to question 
their commands, sent two of their numbei’ to remon- 
sb'ate with him. But, whilst they were negotiating, 
another Englishman, one of their o'wn clique, a civil 
officer name_d_Ellis, furious at the idea of stooping to 
negotiate, ■made preparations to seize the important dty 
of ^t!^.. At the head of a small force he did__^pri6e 
(June 45, 1763) that dty during the hours before day- 
break, but the garrison of the citadel and of a large 
stone building refused to admit him. Little caring for 
this, he permitted his men to disperse to plunder. Moan- 
while the commander of the Subahdar’s troops, Mir 
liriidi Kbfin, bad started for htemgrr to TBpresent to 
his master the tuni events had taken. On bis way 
tMtber, a few miles from the city, he encountered 
the "troops in his master’s service commanded by 
Marker, the Armenian. Maxkar, as in duty bound, 
at once marched on Patna, found the English 
stili plundering, drove them out of the city, and 
forced them to take refuge in a factory outside of it, 

‘ For a dotniM account of the oveals precediDg and following 
tliia action on tbe jmt of Mir'Kiisim, the reader is reforred to the 
author's necisive Bottles 0/ Indio, Sew Edition, pp. 133-174, 
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There he besieged them, and thence ho forced them to 
retreat (June 29). Meanwhile the Subahdar liad 
despatched his other brigade, under Saiiini,to Baksar, 
to cut off the retreat of the English, whilst ho urged 
Mai'kar to follow them up. Markar followed, caught, 
and attacked tliem between the two places — tlie isl 
of July — and completely defeated them. The English, 
of whom there wore -joo, aided by 2,500 natives, 
fought with their usual courage ; but they wore badly 
led, were discouraged, and were completely beaten. 
Those who did not fall on the -field were taken 
prisoners, re-oonvoyed to Patna, and wore there 
eventually put to death. 

Such was the mode in which the war began. Had 
not the English pos.scssed, though they know it not 
until experience had taught them, a commander 
not inferior to any of the men wlio had done bo 
much for the glory of their country in the East, it 
ib probable that Mir Kasim, who, according to a con- 
temporary writer’, ‘was trained to arms,’ and who 
‘ united the gallantry of the soldier with the sagacity of 
tho statesman,’ w'ould have driven them to their ships. 

From such a fate they were saved by tho skill, tho 
devotion, the supreme military talents of Major John 
Adams. Tliis oiliccr, placed in command, defeated 
Mm KAsim's army, after a very bloody battle, at 
Kfitwa' (July 19); again, a few daj'.s later, after 
a most stubhoin rosislanco, at fflieiia. But neitljcr 

' Tim author of an admirable boob, written at the time, ontltlea, 
i» India fmn 1756 to 17B3 
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of these battles ■was decisive of the ■war. When, 
ho^wever, the month follo^wing, Adams stormed the 
immensely strong position of defended 

hy 40,000 men, and captured 100 pieces of cannon, Mir 
KSsim recognized that the ■war ■was over. He made 
no attempt to defend either Rajmahal, Mungh, or 
Patnfc On the fall of the latter" city (November 6 ) he. 
fled to Ogd h to take refuge there ■»!& the Hassfib- 
Wazhjjind to instigate him to espouse his cause. 

It is only necessary to add that he succeeded in 
persuading that prince to attempt the venture. He 
attempted it, ho^wever, only to repent his audacity, 
for, after much manoeuvring, the English, led by 
Munro, afterwards Sir Heetor — ■who. after' an interval 
of the incapable Carnao, had succeeded Adams, killed 
by the climate and the fatigues of the campaign — 
inflicted a crushing defeat npon Mm on the plains of 
Baksar (October 23, 1764); then Munro, pursuing his 
victorious course, occupied successively Benares, 
ChanSr, and Allahdhiid. In March, r765, the English 
overran Oudh, occupying Lucknow and FaizdbSd; 
then went on to heat the enemy at Karra, and again 
at Kalpi on the Jumna. Then the Nawab-Wazrr, 
‘ a hopeless wanderer,’ threw himself on the meroy of 
the conquerors. These behaved to him with con- 
spicnous generosity, repaid hy his successors in later 
years. The English frontier was, however, not the 
less advanced, practically, as far as Allahahdd. Such 
was the military position when Clive returned to 
Calcutta 03 Governor in May, 1763. 
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Meanwhile; the English, on the outbreak of the war 
with Mir Kiisim, had restored Mir Jafar, receiving the 
usual gratuities for themselves and stipulating for 
exemptions from all duties except two and a half per 
cent, on salt. As for Mir Kasim, it is only neeessaiy 
to add that he died some years later at Delhi in 
extreme poverty. ^Yith all his faults ho was a 
patriot. 



CHATTER Xm 


The PnRiFnsG of Bengal 

When Clive quitted England for Bengal (June 4, 
1764) lie knew only that the war with Mir Kasim was 
raging, and that Mir Jafar had been reinstated in his 
position. It was not until he reached Madras, the 
loth of April following, that he learned that Mir Kasim 
had been finally defeated, that his followers had sub- 
mitted, that Mir Jafar. was dead, and that the Kawab- 
Wazir of Oudh had thrown himself on the clemency of 
the English. In the interval of twenty-three days 
which elapsed before his arrival in Calcutta (May 3), 
ho had time, in consultation with the two members of 
the Select Committee who accompanied him, Messrs. 
Sykes and Sumner, to deliberate regarding the course 
of action which it would behove him to adopt on his 
anival there h 

One of his first acts on arrival was to remodel the' 
array. He placed General Carnao at its head, divided 
the European infantiy into three battalions, gave 
regimental commands to two ofiScers who had accom- 
panied him from England, and regulated all the 

' Tlie other two wore General Carnao and Mr. Yerolst. 
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superior appointraonts in a wanner the host adapted, 
in his opinion, to secure efficiency, 

lie dealt likewise with the Civil Service. Nothing 
had impressed Clive more than tho evil effects of the 
predominance of venality and corruption during the 
rule which had followed his first departure, and he 
was resolved to put them down witli a strong hand. 
Ho found, on his landing, a suhject which gave him 
the opportunity he desired for showing publicly the 
bent of tho line of conduct he intended to pursue. 

Four months before his return, Mir Jafar, worn 
out by anxiety and trouble, had passed away. His 
position had become degraded, even in hie own eyes. 
From having been, as he was on the morrow of Plassey, 
the lord of three rich provinces, he had become, to use 
the words of a oontomporaiy Englishman 'a banker 
for tho Company's servants, who could draw upon 
him as often and to as great an amount as they 
pleased.’ 

We have seen hoW the members of Council had 
benefited pecuniarily by tho elevation of Mir Jafar to 
the masnad in 1 757 ; by that of his successor in 
1763 ; by Mir Jafar’a re-elevation tho same year. 
The opportunit}' of again selecting a successor was 
not to ho passed over without their once again 
plunging their hands in tho treasury of Munshidabad. 
They found that there were two candid, ales for the 
vacant office, the son of Mhan, and therefore grand.son 
of Mir Jafar, and the eldest surviving son of that 
' Mr. Scrafton. See Scrafton’y hiitns. 
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Nawfib. The decision arrived at by the Govmcil, then 
reduced by vacancies to eight members, was to sell the 
succession to the candidate who should bid the highest 
price for it. They decided in favour of the son of Mir 
Jafar, for, although illegitimate, he was of an age at 
which he could act on his own authority ; the other 
was a minor, whose revenues would have to be 
accounted for. In return for their complaisance, it 
was agreed that they should receive a sum of money, 
to be divided as they might airange, close upon ten 
lakhs of rupees ; in addition, there was to be paid 
another sum, just over ten lakhs, for secret services 
rendered by one of their number, Mr. Gideon John- 
stone, and by a Muhammadan, Muhammad Ri'za libdn, 
who also, in pursuance of the arrangement, was nonn- 
nated Deputy-Nawdb. This shameful bargain was 
signed, sealed, and delivered on the 25th of February, 
little more than two months before Lord Chve landed. 

An order from the India Office, which reached 
Calcutta just thirteen days before the death of Mir 
Jafar, and which prohibited — by a new covenant, to 
be signed by aU the Civil Servants in India — the 
acceptance by such servants of presents of any kind 
from the natives of India, greatly strengthened the 
hands of Olive in dealing with this transaction. 
Finding that in the Council itself he would he sub- 
jected to much cavilling, he at once superseded its 
action by declaring (May 7) that the Select Committee ^ 
had been constituted. He then, with that Committee, 

^ See p. 147, 

L 
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assumed the -wliole powers of tlio Govenimenf, took 
an oath of secrecy, and had n similar oath adminis- 
teicd to the only two of his colleagues who were 
present. He then sot himself to examine all the 
matters connected with the succession to the office of 
Sdbahdilr of the three provinces. 

He had to deal with men whom a long course of 
corruption had rendered absolutely shameless. Charged 
by Clive with having violated the orders of their 
master's in accepting presente after such acceptance 
had heeir prohihited.thoy replied that they had taken 
Clive himself as their model, and icfen'cd to his deal- 
ings with Mil- Jafar in r757, and aflernarJs at Patnd, 
when he accepted the famous jdgri'. The reply natu- 
rally was that such presents were then peimittod, 
•u'horeas now they were forbidden. Clive added, among 
other reasoning, that then there •was a terHUo crisis ; 
that for the English and Mir Jafar it was then victory 
or destruction, whereas now there was no crisis ; the 
times were peaceful, the succession roquir-ed no 
interference. He again charged the memhoi's of Council 
with having put up the Siibahdfir for sale to the 
highe.st bidder, in order that they might put the piice 
of it into their o-wu pockets, and with having used 
indecent haste to complete the transaction before his 
amval. 

Clive conld at the moment do no more than expose 
these men, now practically powerless. Ho forced 
them, however, to sign the now covenants. Put his 
treatment of them rankled in theii' minds. They 
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became his bitterest enemies, and from that time for- 
ward used all the means at their disposal to harass, 
aimoy, and thwart him. When, finally, he drove 
them from the seats they had disgraced, in the manner 
presently to be related, they carried their- bitterness, 
their reckless audacity, and theii- slanderous tongues 
to England, there to vent their spleen on the great 
founder of British India. 

Ha-nng silenced these corrupt men, Clive turned 
his attention to the best means of regulating, on fair 
terms, commercial interests between the native and 
the foreigner. He soon recognized that the task of 
Hercules -when he was set to cleanse the stables of 
King Augeas was light in comparison -with the task 
he had undertaken. In the fii-st place he -was greatly 
hampered by the permission which the Court of Direc- 
tors had granted to their Civil Servants to engage in 
private ti-ade. So poorly paid -were they, indeed, that 
private trade, or a compensation for it, had become 
necessary to them to enable them to live decently. 
The proposed compensation was afterwards adopted 
of fixing their salaries on a scale which wmnld take 
away all temptation to indulge in other methods of 
obtaining money. Vainly did Clive press upon the 
Court the adoption of this alternative. Amongst our 
countrymen there is one class whose business it is to 
rule ; but there are often other classes which aspire to 
that privilege, and which seize the opportunity afibrded 
them to exorcise power, but whose members possess 
neither the education, the enlightenment, nor tho turn 
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of mind to do ho wiUi sueeesa. Of this lattei' class 
wore the mon who had become the Directors of the East 
India Company. Those men possessed no prescience ; 
they were quite unable to make a correct forecast ; thej- 
could oouaidei' only the present, and that dimly. Tliey 
could not reahze that the world was not standing still, 
and they would have denounced that man as a madman 
who should have told them that the splendid daring 
of Clive had made them the inheritors of the Mughal 
empire. Seeing only as far as the tips of their 
noses, these men declined to increase the salaries of 
their sei-vants or to prohibit private trade. 

Hercules could bend to his process of cleansing the 
stables of the King of EUs. the rivers Alpheus and 
Peneus. Clive could not bend the Court of Directors. 
The consequence was that his labour was great, his 
success incomplete. The utmost he could do, and did 
>Ao, was to issue an order abrogating the privilege, 
. used by the Civil Servants lo the ruin of the children 
of the soil, to grant passes for the transit of merchon- 
dizD free of duty; restricting sucli privilege to certain 
authorities named and defined. Upon the private 
trade of the civilians he imposed restrictions which 
minimized as far as was possible, short of its abolition, 
the evils resulting from permission to trade, bringing 
it in fact to a great extent under the control of the 
Government In both these respects his reforms wore 
wider, and went deeper, tlian those which JOr Kdsim 
bad vainly asked from Mr, Vonsittartand his CounciL 

With regard to the salt monopoly, Clive bad made 
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lEvestigations whioli proved that the trade in that 
oominodity had been conducted in a manner •which, 
■whilst soonring enomous profits for the few, had 
pressed ■very hardly on the many. He endeavoured to 
reduce this e'vil by placing the trade on a settled basis 
which, whilst it would secure to the natives a supply 
of the article at a rate not in excess of that -whieh the 
poor man could afibrd, ■would secure to the servants of 
the Company fixed incomes on a graduated scale. 
His scheme, he knew, ■was far from being perfect, but 
it was the best ho could devise iu the face of the 
refusal of the India Office to increase salaries, and 
certainly it was a vast improvement on the system it 
superseded. Whilst it secured to the Company’s ser- 
vants in all departmonls an adequate, even a hand- 
some, income, it reduced the price of salt to the natives 
to an amount from ten to fifteen per cent, below the 
average price to them of the preceding twenty years. 

This aecompliahed, Clive proceeded to reccmatltute 
the Calcutta Council. According to the latest orders 
then in existence this Council was composed of a 
president and sixteen members ; but the fact of a 
man being a member of Council did not prevent him 
from accepting an agency in other parts of the Com- 
pany’s territories. The result was that many of the 
members held at the same time executive and super- 
vising offices. They controlled, as councillors, the 
actions which they had performed as agents. There 
had been iu consequence great laxity, much wrong- 
doing, complete failure of justice. Clive remedied 
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' this evil by ruling that a member of Council should 
. be that and nothing more. He encountered great 
opposition, even amongst the members of the Select 
Committee, but ho carried through his schemo. 

Of this Select Committee it may here be stated that 
Clive used its members solely as a consultative com- 
niittoB. Those members had their duties, not always 
in Calcutta. Thus, whilst Carnac was with the army, 
Sykes acted at JIur.shidabad as tho Governor's agent : 
Yerolst supervised the districts of BurdwAn and iled- 
nipur : Mr. Sumner alone remained with Clive. This 
gentleman had been nominated to succeed Clive in 
case of his death or resignation. But it had become 
evident to Clive long before the pei’iod at which wo 
have arrived that he was in every way unfitted for suoli 
an ofiice. Inthm of purpose, sympathizing to a great 
extent with tho corrupt party, wanting in energy, 
Sumner had given Clive but a slack support. This 
was the case especially in the matter of the reform 
of the Council just narrated. 

Pm^uing bis inquiries Clive soon discovered that 
the administration of tho civil districts and divisions 
by tho Company’s officers bad been as faulty and 
corrupt as it well could be. The case, after ex.amina- 
tion and report, was tersely put by the Court of 
Directors in their summary of the state of Bengal on 
his ai'rival there. They' described the three provinces, 
Bengal, Bihfir, and Orissa, as ‘ a «61)ah ’ * disarmed, with 

’ Tho ^\ord ^Subfih’ is used here to iHcan ono of 
divisions of the Sliigiial empire 
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a revenue of almost two millions sterling, at the 
mercy of our servants, who had adopted an unheard- 
of ruinous principle, of an interest distinct from that 
of tho Company. This principle showed itself in 
laying their hands upon everything they did not deem 
tho Company’s pioperty. To reform the abuses so 
described Olive invoked the assistance of those who 
ought to have been immediately coneemed in the 
introduction of juster administration. He invited the 
young Nawdh and his conncillors to Calcutta, and 
held with them long conferences. The disclosures 
which followed more than confirmed the worst fears 
ho had entertained regarding the all but universal 
corruption of the members of the Civil Service, It 
was in consequence of these disclosures, that he com- 
pelled the retirement from the Council, as he had 
found it composed on his arrival, of five of its mem- 
bers, and suspended tho remaining three. He filled 
up the vacancies thus caused by indenting on Madras 
for a sufficient number of civilians to raise the total 
number of councillors to twelve. 

These sweeping reforms produced their natural 
effect. Clive became hated. The civilians and their 
friends and aceompilees acted according as their 
natuies were dominated by fear or by love of revenge. 
Of the foi-mer, one, greatly inculpated, the chief agent 
of Patna, committed suicide. Of the latter, many 
formed amongst themselves an association, of which 
the fokowing were some of the principal articles : — 
‘all visits to the Governor were forbidden ; n^.jbtprita- 
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tions from fiim or from tho membors of the Select, 
Committee wore to be accepted ; the gontlemoii 
coming from Madras wore to be treated with neglect 
and contempt ; every member wbo sliould deviate 
from tbeso rules would be denounced and avoided." 
At a later period tbeir hostility indicated itself in 
a more Boiious maimer. 

Of the young Subahddr Clive formed but a poor 
opinion. Ho seemed to him a nullity. Tho one man 
of ability about him, the minister Muhammad Eiza 
Khfin, the chief of those who had been bribed to 
raise him to tho masniitf, was absolutely without 
aoruplo. Clive was most unwilling to trust tho poli- 
tical education of tho Sirbahdfir to snob a man, or to 
others about him who posBosacd his unsorupulousncs.s 
but did not share his ability. But i^ was dillioult to 
discover a better man ; and Clive had ultimately to ‘ 
be content with tho endeavour to lesson his influence 
by associating with him Efijd Duldb Edm — the 
general who had conspired with Mfr Jafar before 
Plassey — and with the head of tho groat hanking- 
houso of the Sdt family. But the influence of Eiza 
was too deeply founded to he lightly shaken. 

Tho introdnetion of the reforms I have noted caused 
a groat strain on tho constitution of tho illustrious 
man w'hose iron will carried them through. Ho had 
to fight against a faction of interested men. assailed 
by abuse, thwai-ted by opposition, and opposed 
secretly by at least one of the colleague.^ sent to 
support him. He -was ahsolutelj' alone in the contest. 
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But his brave heart and Ms resolute 'will carried 
Mm through. It was far more trying than %hting 
a battle, or planning and calling %ough a cam- 
paign. In those oases there is always the excitement 
of constant action ; the daily, often hourly, survey of 
the positions ; the eertaminis gaiidia so eloquently 
described by Attila ; ' the holiday,’ as that great con- 
queror called it, ‘ of the battle-field.’ In the daily 
examinations of deeds which call a blush to the 
cheek, and of devising measures to repress them in 
the future, Clive found none of these excitements. 
But though the work was di-eary and heartrending, 
though, by reason, of the opposition he encountered, 
it called into action all his mental vigour, all his 
intelligence, all his determination, it was terribly 
exhausting. It wore him out. Well might Sir John 
Malcolm write that it may be questioned ‘whether 
any of Clive’s many and great achievements called 
forth more of that active energy and calm firmness 
for which he was distinguished than was evinced in 
effecting the reform of the Civil Service of Bengal.’ 

There accompanied, moreover, in aB his civil 
contests, another mental trial. From causes which 
have been stated none of the reforms, he constantly 
felt, could ho stamped as ‘thorough,’ They were 
none of them complete. He did much; he broke 
down corruption ; he laid the foundation for a per- 
manent and perfect reform ; he checked an enormous 
evil; he infused a healthier tone into the younger 
inemhers of the service; he aided largely towards 
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the roliabilitation of the British name, then sunk 
deep in tho mire. But the want of intuition, of 
foresight, of tho Court of Directors rendered it im- 
possible for him to do more. That nltimatc aim was 
to coino after him ; his principles wore to triumph ; 
his harassing work bnd not been done in vain. It 
was by adopting in their entirety tho principles of 
Lord Clive that tho Civil Service of India heciime 
one of the nohhst services the ^'Orld has over seen ; 
pure in its honour- j devoted in the performiurce of its 
duties ; conspicuous for its integrity and ability. It 
has produced men whoso names would have given 
lustre to any administration in . the world, and it 
continues to produce them still. The work of a great 
man lives after him. There is not a meinhor of tho 
Civil Service of India who does not j-ealize that for 
' them Clive did not live in vain. 

Our admiration for him at this epoch of his career 
will ho the gi-eator when wo realize that the adminis- 
trative reforms I have mentioned were only a part of 
the duties which devolved upon him. Simultaneously 
with the dealing with them he had to devote his time 
and attention to other mattoi-s of tho first importance. 
To the consideration of these I shall ask the reader's 
attention in tho nest chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV 


The Pomticai. and Foreign Policy of Lord 
Clive: his Army-Adaiinistration and its 

GONSEQOTHOES 

Os the ajth of June Clive started on his tour 
northivard. His presence was urgently needed on 
the frontier, for he had to deal with two humi- 
liated piinoes, the Nawah-Wazfr of Oudh, and the 
actual inheritor of tho empire of the Mughal, Shdh 
Alim, now a houseless fugitive, his capital occupied 
by the Afgh&ns, possessing no resources hut such as 
might accrue from tho title which he bore. 

At MurshiddbSd. rvhich he took on his way up- 
wards, Clive had to settle with the young Shhahdfir 
the system which it would be incumbent upon him 
to introduce into the three provinces, os governor 
under the over-lordship of the English. The positions 
of the native ruler and the western foreigner had 
become completely inverted since the period, only- 
nine years distant, when Sirfij-ud-daula marched 
against Calcutta to expel thence those who were his 
vassals, Tho system to he imposed now on the 
Sfihahddr provided that he should become a Nawdb- 
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Nsizim, responsible for the peace and for the main- 
tonnnco of public order in the three provinces, for 
the administration of justice, and for tho enforcing of 
obedience to tho law ; that there should he a Diwan, 
or chief minister, empowered to collect the yearly 
revenue of the provinces, responsible for all disburae- 
ments, and for tho payment of tho surplus into tho 
Imperial treasury. Tliis system had prevailed in tho 
time of tho Emperor Aurangzeb. But there was 
this important difference. In Clive’s scheme, whilst 
Nujm-ud-daula would be Nawab-Ndzim, the East 
India Compan}’- would occupy, from that time forth 
and for ever, the position of Dirvdn ; and tho Imperial 
treasury would bo tho treasury of the Company. Tho 
scheme wms agreed to .by tho young Nawiib and his 
surroundings. But in working it, one part was found 
to place a power that would bo abused in the hands 
of tho Nawdb-Nazim. Accordingly, a few months 
later, that prince -was relieved of the responsibility 
for tho maintenance of tho public pence, for tho ad- 
ministration of juatico, and for the enforcing of 
obedience to the law. In a word, tho Company , 
became the rulers of the three provinces, tho Kawdb- 
Niizim a cypher. Nay, more, tho sum of money 
which the Nawdb-Ndzim was to have at his disposal 
was limited to fifty-three lakhs of rupoo.s.; from this 
he was to defray the enth'o expenses of his court. 
Was it for such a result, might the shade of Mir 
Jafar inquire, that the nobles of tho three province.s 
combined to betoy Siraj-ud-daulii I 
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After having thus settled the affairs of the Company 
at MurshidaMd, Clive proceeded by -way of Patnfi to 
Benares, to meet there bis friend General Cainae 
and the suppliant Kawib-Wazir of Oudb. This inter- 
vierT was, in the eyes of Clive, likely to bo fraught 
with the moat important consequences, for he was 
bout on the securing of a frontier for the English 
possesaious such as would offer the best points of 
defence against invasion; for, in his view, it was to 
bo permanent. 

It ought not to be attributed as a great political 
fault to Clive that his mind had not realized the fact 
that to maintain it is often necessary to advance. 
In a word, it would be most unfair to judge the 
action of 116^-6 by the lights of the experience of 
the century which followed. Up to the year 1757 
the unwarlikc inhabitants of Bengal had been the 
prey of the Mughal or the Maidtha. But in 1765, so 
far as could he judged, neither was to be feared. The 
Marathd power had suffered in r76i, on the field of 
Pdnlpfit, near Delhi, one of the most crushing defeats 
ever inflicted on a people, and Clive had no power of 
divining that the genius of a young member of one 
of their ruling famrires, who escaped wounded from 
the field, would, in a few years, raise the Marathd. 
power to more than its pristine greatness. As for the 
Mughal, his power was gone for ever ; the represen- 
tative piince was at the very moment a fugitive at 
Allahdbdd, not possessed of a ^iv^, What was there 
to be feared from him or from bis family ? In the 
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three provinces the English possessed the richest parts 
of India. It was surely good policy, he argued, if 
ho could by treaty v?ith his neighbours, and by 
occupying the salient points which eovoi-ed them, 
render them unassailable. 

After some proliini^ry conversation with the 
Nawdb-Wazlr, Clive found that it would be necessary 
to proceed to Allnh.dbad to confer there with the titu- 
lar emperor, ShSh Alim, lie found that prince full 
of ideas as to the possibility of recovering with the 
aid of Clive his lost possessions in the north-west. 
Nothing was further from Clive’s mind than an enter- 
prise of that character, and, with his accustomed tact 
he soon convinced tho two princes that, it was 
neoessaiy first to settle the English frontier before 
disonssing any other subject. Ho then proceeded to 
develop his plan. He domalndcd tho cc.ssion of tho 
•fortress of Chanar to the English; the provinces of 
Karra and Allahabdd to the Emperor, to be hold, on 
his behalf, by tho English; tho payment by tho 
Nawab-Wazir of fifty lakhs, for the expenses of tho 
war just concluded ; an engagement from him never 
to employ or give protection to Mir Kfisim or to 
Samru ; permission to the East India Company to 
trade throughout his dominions, and to establish 
factories within them. The Nawiib-Wnzir agreed to 
every clause except to that regarding tho foct-oric,s. 
Ho had observed, he stated, that whenever the^ 
English established a footing in a country, even 
though it were only by means of a commercial fac- 
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tojy, they never bn^ed from it; their countrymen 
follo-wcd them ; and in the end they became masters 
of the place. He then pointed out how, in nine years, 
the small factory of Calcutta had absorbed the throe 
provinces, and -was now engaged in swadovring up 
places beyond their bolder. He would not, he finally 
declared, submit his dominions to the same chance. 
Eecognizing his earnestness, and having really no 
desire to plant factories in Oudh, Clive wisely 
gave way on that one point. He carried, however, 
all the other points. It was further arranged 
that the Zamindir of Benares, who had befriended 
the English during the war, should retain his posses- 
sions in subordination to the Naw&b-Wazir ; that 
a treaty of mutual support should be signed between 
the English, the Hawdh-^azii-, and the Subahddr of 
the three provinces , and that should English tioops 
be required to fight for the defence of the Nawdb- 
Wazii's country, he should defray all then- ex- 
penees. 

Subsequently at Chapii, in Bihar, Clive met the 
Hawab-Wazh, the representative of ShdhAliin, agents 
from the Jnt chiefs of Agra, and others from the 
Eohilll chiefs of Eohilkhand. The avowed purpose of 
the meeting was to foim a league against Marathd 
aggression, it having been recently discovered that that 
people had entered into communications with Shdh 
Ah'm for the purpose of restoring him to Ins thre 
Then it was that the question of the English " ■“ ^ 

was discussed. It was eventually agreed '1 ' 
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entire brigade should occupy AIkh5b5d. to protect 
that place and the adjoiiliug district of Karra’ ; that 
a strong detachment of the second brigade should 
occupy Ghandr ; two battalions Bonnrcs : and one 
Lucknow. On his aide the Emperor granted firmans 
bestowing the three provinces upon tlie Bast India 
Company ‘ as a free gift without the association of any 
other person,' subject to an annual payment to himself 
and successors of twenty-six lalchs of rupees, and to 
tire condition tliat tire Company should maintain an 
army for their defence. 

On the 19 th of May folloudng the SlrbahdAr of the 
throe provinces died. The arrangements made by 
Clive had deprived the position of all political im- 
portance. The individuality of the person holding 
that once important office was therefore of little 
importance. The next heir, a brother, naturally 
succeeded. The only change made on the occasioir 
was tire reduction of the allowance for all the expenses 
of the office from fifty-tliree to forty-one lakhs of 
rupees. 

Cn one point Clivo continued firm. Although, prac- 
tically, the English had now become the masters of 
the throe provinces, the Sdbahdar only the show-figure, 
he insisted that the former should still remain in the 
background. The revenue was still to be collected in 


* Karra was a \ory importnnt dnisioa and city in tho linit' 
of tlio Mughala, and ia lopeafcdly reforred to by ibe native 
bifitorians whoso records appear in Sir n. Elliot’s liistorj. See 
Tols li, iii^ iv. v and viiL The city is now in ruins. 
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tlie mwe, and nominally on behalf of the native 
prince. The utmost he -would permit in a contrary 
direction -was to appoint English supervisors, to see 
that the native collectors did their duty. Beyond that 
he -would not go. In the eyes of the world of India 
the three pro-rinces -were to continue a Svhah, adminis- 
tered by a Subahdar. The control of the English was- 
te remain a matter for an-angement -with the actual 
ruler, their real po-wer only to be prominently used 
when occasion might require, and then, like-wise, in 
the name of the Sdbahddr. 

IVehave fortunately from his own hand the prin- 
ciples which guided him, and which he hoped would 
guide his successors, in their relations to the other 
powers of India. In a State paper' -written before 
his departure, ho thus expressed his views : ‘ Our pos- 
sessions should he bounded by the provinces.’ ‘IVe 
should studiously maintain peace ; it is the ground- 
work of our prosperity. Never consent to act offen- 
■sively against any Powers except in defence of om- 
own, the King’s, or the Nawdb-Wazlr’s dominions, as 
stipulated by treaty ; and, above all things, be assured 
that a mai-ch to Delhi would he not only a vain and 
fruitless project, but attended with destruction to 
your own army, and perhaps put a period to the very 
being of the Company in Bengal,’ In a word, to 
borroir' the criticism of the author from whose work 
I have quoted, ‘the English -were to lie snugly 

• Emhj Rtwriis of Bnm India, by Tiilboys -Wheder. In this 
interGbtmg work the paper quoted from ifl given in extmso, 

it 
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CMConced in tlio three provinces of Bengal, Bil)iir, and 
Orissa. The frontier of Oudh was to form a ponnanent 
barrier against all further progress.’ Such a policy 
might commend itself to the theorist, but it was not 
fitted for the rough throes^of an empire in dissolution, 
its several parts disputed by adventurers. Within 
a single decade it was blown to the winds*. 

There is one subject upon which it becomes me to 
touch slightly before considering tbo array adminis- 
tration. During one of his visits to Mui-shidrtbfid it 
■was discovered that, in his wiU, the late Sfibahddr, Jlir 
Jafar, had bequeathed five lakhs of rupees to Clive. 
The discovery was made after Clive, in common with 
the other servants of the Company, had bound himself 
not to accept any presents from natives of India. Ho 
could not therefore take the legacy himself. But the 
money was there — practicallj' to be disposed of as ho 
might direct. Ho resolved, with the approval of his 
Council, to constitute -with it a fund for the r oliof of 
the officers and men of the Company’s army who 
might he disabled by wounds or by the climate. Thus 
was formed the institution which, under the title of 
‘Lord Clive’s Bund,’ served to bring help and conso- 
lation to many poor and deserving servants of tho 
Company for nearly a century. By a strange freak 
of fortune this fund reverted, in 1S5S, on tbo transfer' 
of India to the Crown, to the descendants of the very 
man who could not, or believed he could not, accept 
it, when bequeathed to him, for himself. 

‘ ■Wlieeler. 
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WMst dealing with the internal administration of 
the country, and arranging for the protection of its 
frontier, Clive had not been unmindful of the other 
duty strongly impressed upon him hy the Court of 
Directors, that of examining the pay and allowances 
of their military officers, with special reference to an 
allowance known as Batta. Batta, in a military 
sense, represented the extra sum or allowance granted 
to soldiers when on field duty. Practically it had 
been granted on the following principle. Officers had 
been allowed a fixed monthly pay and allowances, not 
moluding batta, when they were serving in garrison. 
When they took the field they drew an extra sum as 
batta, known as full batta; but when they were 
detached to an out-station, not being actually in the 
field, they drew only half that amount, which was 
called half-batta. After the battle of Plassey, Mir 
Jafar, in the profusion of his gratitude, had bestowed 
upon the officers an additional sum equal to full batta. 
This was called ‘double batta,’ and as long as the 
army was in the field, fighting for the interests of that 
chief, he continued, with the sanction of the Council 
of Calcutta, to disburse that allowance. Mir iSsim, on 
his succession, had expressed his intention to continue 
this payment, and had assigned to the Company, for 
that purpose amongst others, the revenues of three dis- 
tricts. But the Court of Directors, not fully realizing 
that the transaction with Mir Kasim was one emi- 
nently advantageous to themselves, and forgetting 
that the receipt of the revenues of the three provinces 
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•vvas aeoorapanied by nn obligation, chose to forget 
the latter point, and accepting the revenues, issued 
peremptory orders to discontinue the disburseineut of 
double batta. This order seemed so unjust that the 
then Council of Calcutta {1762), on receiving it, Tvent 
thoroughly into the question, and, in a despatch to 
the Court, submitted the case for the ofGoers in the 
strongest terms. The reply of the Court adds one 
proof to many .df the unfitness of men not belonging 
to the ruling class to exei-cise supreme authority. The 
Directors refused the prayer of their servants on 
grounds which, by no artifice of despatch-writing 
could be made to apply to the oiroumstancos of the 
case. 

That reply was dated the 9th of March, 1763. Just 
one month earlier the Calcutta Council had appointed 
a Special Committee on the spot to examine and 
report upon the question. But before the Committee 
could oomploto its inquiries thoi e broke out that war 
with Mir Kasim, which called for the exhaoitlinary 
exertions of the class whoso claims were under ex- 
amination, The services of Majors Adams and Camao, 
two of the members of the Committee, were required 
in the field, and it was by the splendid exertions of 
the former and his officers that the Company was 
rescued from imminent peril. The inquiry dropped 
during the war. 

But although the splendid exertions of the officcre 
saved British interests in 1763, the Court of Directors 
did not the less persist in resolving to curtail their 
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allowances. On the ist of June, 1764, wliilst the 
army, having conquered Mir HSbim, stood opposed to 
the forces of the Nawdb-Wazir of Oudh, they de- 
spatched the most precise orders that the allowance of 
double batta should be discontinued from the date of 
the receipt of their order. Probably the Court of 
Directors was the only ruling body in the world which 
would have dared to issue an order greatly eurtailing 
allowances to an army in the field, op| 3 sed to greatly 
superior forces whose triumph would mean deBtruction 
to the Company. But this is but one instance of 
the dogged incapacity to rule with which the history 
of the Court of Directors abounds. 

When the despatch reached India the army had hut 
just gained the bloody and decisive battle of Beksar. 
The Calcutta Council dared not, at such a moment, 
carry out the orders of the Court. There were other 
reasons for delay. Lord Clive was on his way from 
England, and to him, probably, special instructions 
bad been given. 

We have seen the course which Lord Clive pursued 
with reference to the other branches of the administra- 
tion. It was the end of the year 1765 before he touched 
the army. Then he issued instructions that from the 
1st of January, 1766, the double batta should be with- 
drawn, except as regarded the second brigade, then 
stationed at AUahabtid, This brigade, on account of 
the high prices of provisions at the station, and the 
expense of procuring the necessary supplies from 
Europe, was to he allowed double batta in tbe field, 
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and the old original eingle batta in cantoinnents or in 
garrison, until it should bo recalled xvithin the pro- 
vinces. This rule rvns to be applied to all troops 
beyond the Karmn^sl Clive directed further that the 
rest of the ai-ray should receive single bntta vhen 
inarching or in the field, and half single batta when in 
cantonment or in garrison, as at Mungi'r or Patnli ; 
hut when at Calcutta or within the Presidency 
division the officers would receive no batta at all, hut 
free quarters in lieu of it. 

The order was hadly received by the ofiicors. They 
bad enjoyed the privilege of double batta and its 
acoessorios so long that they had come to regard such 
allowances as their right by prescription. They at 
once memorialized the Government with a view to 
obtain a modification. But the reply Clive invariably 
gave them was to the effect that the orders of the 
Court had left him no o ption in the matter. Driven 
into a corner, their regard for their interests got the 
better of their sense of discipline. The officers of the 
.several brigades and regiments entered into a cor- 
rospondonco with one another, formed committees, and 
decided to wrench by force the rights, as they deemed 
them, of wliich the order of the Court had deprived 
them. In a word, the European army of India, officers 
and men — for tho men were prepared to follow the 
lead of tlio officers — combined against tho Govern- 
ment. 

Space will not permit me, nor is it requisite, that 
I should detail the mea-snres they adopted to bend tlio 
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Government to tbeii' will. It must suffice to state 
that the mutiny was of a most fomidable character. 
So complete was the organization of the conspiring 
officers, so well laid wore their plans, so secret had 
been their measures, that, during the period of four 
montlis the organization was in progress, not a single 
whisper of it had reached the Government. Olive 
received the fust intimation of it when he was offi- 
cially infoimed of it by the commander of the first 
brigade— a man who sympathized with the movement 
and desired its success. At the moment the con- 
spirators were ready for action. That they possessed 
the sympathy of the members of the Civil Service 
was shown by the fact that the latter subseribcd 
14.0,000 rupees to aid the movement, and supplied the 
conspirators with copies of the proceedings of the 
Government. 

Formidable as was the situation no living man was 
so well qualified to deal with it as was Clive. In the 
hour of danger he soared above his fellows. The 
danger here was greater than the danger of Arcot; 
than at the surprises of Kiveripdk and of Samidvoram ; 
than during the hour of doubt at Plassey. His oppo- 
nents wore his own men— men whom he had led to 
victory. They possessed all the foi-tified places, the 
guns, the material of wav. From the frontier came 
rumoum of the advance of a Maratha army, 60,000 
strong, to wrest Allahiibad and Karra from his hand. 
But there he was, the same cool, patient, defiapt man 
he had been when confronted by the bayonets of the 
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I’roiich at KSveripfik and Satnia-verain, He knew 
tliat the Government he represented was in the moat 
imminent danger, that if the mutineers should move 
forward, he had not the means to oppose them. 

The manner in -which Clive met this danger la 
a lesson for all time. Not for an instant did ho 
quail. Never was he more resolved to cany out the 
orders he had issued regarding batta than -when ho 
■was told, that, in the presence of the enemy on the 
frontier, the officers would resign their commissions 
if the order weie uot -withdrawn. 

For the moment, fortunately, the conspirators had 
roBolvcd to await his action. He, then, would take 
the initiative. On the very day when ho reeoivod the 
report of the exiatonce of the conspiracy he formed, 
a committee, composed of himself, General Carnac, 
and Mr. Sykes, to cany out the plan of action ho had 
foiTned. First, ho and they resolved to send imme- 
diately tO' Madras for officere. TJien they passed a 
resolution deolaiing that any officer resigning his com- 
mission should bo dohannd from serving the Company 
in any capacity, and sent copies of it to the sevewl 
brigades for distribution to all concerned. Clive 
then hurried to Murshidfibad ; he addressed the rerol- . 
ohaant officers stationed there; spoke to them in 
terms firm, yet conciliatory ; told them they were 
acting very wrongly and very foolishly ; that they 
were infringing the very discipline whioh they loiew 
to bo the mainstay of an army; that although im- 
mediate success might he theirs, they must he hcaton 
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in the long run ; that such conduct could only bo 
pardoned on condition of immediate submission. 
Touched by the language of the man who had been 
to them an object of veneration, all the officers, two 
young lieutenants excepted, htasitated — then submitted 
absolutely. This success was followed by similar 
results at the other stations in the Presidency divi- 
sion, visited by Garnae and Sykes. In that division 
two oa.ptai.ns. and a Ifentenant continued re- 
calcitrant. 

There remained then only the important centres of 
Mungir, Bdnkipur (Patnd), and AHahabfid, the officers 
stationed there being bound to each other by the 
most solemn engagements. At the first-named of 
these places the Commandant was Sir Robert Fletcher, 
himself a weU-wishet to the plot- When the officers 
there simultaneously tendered their resignation, agree- 
ing to serve for fifteen days longer without pay, 
Fletcher received them with sympathy, and told ' 
them he would forward their letter to headquaiiers. 

At Binkipur, then the military Cantonment of Palnd, 
the commandant, Sir R. Barker, one of the superior 
officers who had accompanied Clive from England, 
acted far differently. Before replying, he commu- 
nicated with Lord Clive, then at ilnrshidShfid, and 
received from him iustnictions to place under arrest 
every officer whose conduct should seem to him to 
come under the construction of mutiny, and to detain 
such at Biinkipur until it might be possible to convene 
a general court-martial to try them. "To render 
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complete tbe uocessary mmbei-s of field-officers Clive 
promoted oa the spot two officers known to be loj-al. 
Tbo Bdnldpur officers followed, nevertheless, the con- 
duct of their comrades _afc Mungir, and resigned in 
a body. Barker not only declined to accept those 
rcblgnationa, but arrested four of the ringleaders, and 
de.spalehed them by water to Calcutta. This bold 
action paralyzed the recalcitrants, and followed up 
as it was by the journey of Clive to Mungir, accom- 
panied fay some officers who had come round from 
Madras, it dealt a blow to the mutineers from which 
they never completely rallied. 

But at Allahiibdd the clanger was still more menac- 
ing. There and at the station of SurSjpur, only two 
ofiicers. Colonel Smith, and a Major of the same name, 
were absolutely untainted ; four wore hut slightly so, 
and could bo depended upon tc act with the Smiths 
in an emergency ; all the other's had pledged themselves 
to ‘ the cause.’ Those of the latter stationed at AHa- 
hfibad displa3md their disaffection in the usual manner, 
whereupon Major Smith, commanding there, calling 
on the sipfihis to support him, placed under arrest 
every officer iu tlie place, the four slightly tainted 
officers excepted. He then informed the mutinous 
ofiicers that he would shoot down evithout mercy any 
and every officer who should break his arrest. This 
action was most effective. All the officers hut six 
submitted and were allowed to return to dutj*. The 
six were deported to Pntnfi, to he tried there. A 
.similar course was followed h}' Colonel Smith at 
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Surijpur, Tfith the result, Loivever, that nearly one 
half of the officeis remained recalcitrant, and were 
despatched under arrest to Calcutta. 

Meanwhile, at Mungii-, the officers continued in 
a thorough state of disorganizatioD, the commander, 
Sir Eobeit Fletcher, encouraging them. The day 
before Clive’s arrival, an officer whom he had sent 
in advance. Colonel Champion, surprising the officers 
in full c onclav e, learned from them that they desired 
to recount their grievances to Clive in person. On 
learning this Clive directed them to parade with their 
men the following morning, giving directions simul- 
taneously to Champion, to bring to the ground two 
battalions of sipShls, under the command of Captain 
F. Smith, an officer known to be loyal. Then a very 
curious ciroumstanee happened. Smith had but just 
entered the fort with his sipihis when he noticed that 
the Europeans, infantry and artillery, were turning 
out to mutiny. Without a monient’s hesitation he 
marched towmrds them with his sipdhis ; seized, by a 
bold strategic movement, a mouird which was the key 
of the position, completely dominating the ground on 
which the Europeans wore drawn op. The latter, 
who were on the point of quitting the fort, noting 
the commanding position oceupred by the sipahls, 
halted and hesitated. Smith took advantage of the 
pause thus caused to tell them that unless they should 
retire instantly to their bartaoks he would fire upoi 
tlicm. At the moment Sir E. Fletcher came..up 
began to encourage the revolters, mi 
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monoy amongst thorn; suddenly, liowcver, taking in 
the exact position, he changed his tone, ordered the 
recalcitrant officers to leave the fori -ivithin two hours, 
aud reported the whole cireumstanoe to Lord Clive. 
The officers left at once, and the incident closed for 
the day ; hut when, the following morning, Qivc 
entered the fort, and addressed the assembled Boldicrs 
on the wickedness of their conduct, praised and re- 
warded the sipdhfs for their behaviour, the men gave 
way. The mutinj', as far as Itungir was concerned, 
was over. Meanwhile the officers expelled by Fletcher 
had encamped within a short distance of Mungir, re- 
solved to wait there the arrival of their comrades 
from other stations. But they had to deal with a 
man who would stand no trifling. Clive despatched 
to them an order to set out forihwith for Calcutta; 
and to quicken their movements h ■ sent a detachment 
of sipfihis to see that his order was obeyed. After 
that there was no more mutiny at JIungir, or in the 
.stations dependent upon it. 

At BSnkipur the officers, net-withstanding the action 
of Sir R. Barker, prcviomsly noted, had 'sent their 
commissions cti hloe to Lord Clive. But the new.s of 
the occurrences at Mungir startled and frightened 
them. Wien, then, Loi;d Clive arrived at Patna, he 
found the officore penitent and humble, and that 'his 
only task was to pardon. Them, too, he learned with 
pleasure the successful action of the two Smiths at 
Allahdbad and SurSjpur. He remained thou at Patnft, 
to crush the last embers of the mutiny, and to ai'rango 
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for iho bringing to justice of tte lingleadex-a. This 
last task he performed in a manner -which- tempered 
jnstioe -with mercy. Fletcher, -who had played a 
donble part, and -whose actions -were prompted by 
personal greed, was hronght to a court-martial and 
cashiered. Five other officers were depOTted, hut 
of thSe, one, John Neville Parker, -was reinstated 
in l^ 6 q, and survived to i-ender glorious service 
to the Company, giving his life for his masters in 
1781. 

The comparative ease with which Clive suppressed 
this fomidable conspiracy was due to one cause alone. 
No sooner did Clive hear of the combination than, 
instead of waiting to be attacked, he seized the 
initiative: the mutineers allowed him to strike the 
first blow ; standing on the defensive in their isolated 
positions, they gave the opportunity to Clive to 
destroy them in detail. It was the action which 
Napoleon employed against the Austrians in 1796, 
1805, and in 1809. It is useless to speculate what 
might have been the result if Clive had stood, as the 
majority of men would have stood, on the defensive. 
By the opposite course he not only saved the situa- 
tion, hut achieving a very decisive victory, struck 
a blow at insubordination which gave an altered tone 
to the officers of the army, then as much hankering 
after ungodly pelf as were their brethren in thTferiT 
Service^ Never, throughont his glorious career as 
a soldier, did Clive’s character and his conduct stand 
higher than when, in dealing out punishment for the 
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mutiny Trliicli lie, and lie alone, had suppressed^ ho 
remomhered the former services of the soldiers who 
had been led away, and gave them all, a few jn- 
co rrig ihles excepted, the opportunity to retrieve their 
oharactere on future fields of battle. 

The task of Clive in India had now been ac- 
complished. Thoroughlj’ had ho earned through the 
mission entrusted to him. Ho had cleansed, as far ns 
was possible, the Augean stable. He had given him- 
self no recreation ; ho was completely worn out. He 
had announced to the Court of Directoi-s so far hack 
as 1765 his intention to resign as soon as ho could do 
so without inconvenience to tlio public interests. The 
Court, in reply, whilst most handsomely aoluiowledg- 
ing his services, had bogged him to devote yet one 
year to India. When that letter reached him, De- 
cember 176(5, he had already nooomplished all that, 
with the means and powers at his disposal, it was 
possible to carry through. He felt then that, broken 
in health, he might retire with honour from the 
country he had won for England. Having penned 
a valuable minute, lajdng down the principle.s which 
should guide the policy of his successor, based upon 
his own action dui'ing the preceding three j'cnrs, ho 
made over to ono of his colleagues of the Select Com- 
mittee, Mr.Verelst', the office of Governor, and nomina- 
ting Colonel Richard Smith, then on the frontier, to 

' sir Sumner, wlioso weak clioractor I Iiavo dcjcribod, and rrbo 
liiid been designated Loid Olivo's successor, lisd been forced to 
resign his sc.vt on tho Select CJominittpo. 
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be Commander-in-chief, Mr. Sykes, Mr. Carter, and 
Mr. Beecher, to fom, with the Governor, the Select 
Connnittee, he hade farewell to Ms friends, and, on 
the 29th of January, 1767, embarked on board the 
good ship Britannia for England. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Return op the CoN(}Dr.ROE-STA.TnsMAN, and thi; 
Eecej-tion accoeded to him bv his Country- 
men: HIS Struqoi/ES; and Hia Death 

One of the ablest and most impartial of English 
historians, the fifth Bnrl Stanhope, has thus siiromed 
up his appreciation of the results of the scoond 
administration of Clive in India: 'On the -whole it 
may he said that his second eommand was not less 
important for reform than his ih-st had been for con- 
quest. By this the foundations, at least, of good 
gOTcrmnent ivcio securely laid. And the results 
■would have been greater still could Clive have je- 
mained longer at his post.’ It was impossible he 
could remain. In December, iy66, lus weakness was 
so great as to disable him from writing. He required 
rest, and as we have seen he embarked for England 
at the close of the month following, to find there, alas! 
no rest, but, on the contrary', the bitterest, the most 
persistent, the most unscrupidous enemies; their 
attacks prompted by' the corrupt officials whom he 
had driven from tho posts they' had abused, and who 
were able, nevertheless, to enlist in their vile pei-seeu- 
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tion Btatesmea of great renowa holding high office 
under the Crown. 

It is a pitiful tale, this persecution of a man who 
had rendered the most magnificent services to his 
counti-y. The one blot minute investigation had been 
able to find in hie career was the treatment of Amin- 
chand. But Aminchand was a blackmailer who had 
threatened to betray a state-secret of enormous im- 
portance unless he were paid a sum out of all 
proportion to the services he rendered. Such a man 
deserves no com miseration . His treachery, if Clive 
had refused to subscribe to his terms, would have 
involved the death of thousands, and might have 
driven the English out of Bengal. Clive fought him 
with the same Asiatic weapon Aminchand had levelled 
against himself, and beat him. That his action was 
wrong in morals, unworthy of his lofty nature, is 
unquestionable. But it is not so certain that, under 
similar pressure, in circumsUnces so critical, those 
who most bitterly denounced him would have acted 
otbeiuvisc. Some writers have averred, and until 
recently it has been accepted, that the deceit drove 
Aminchand to madness. But inquiry has dissipated 
this fiction. He was, it is true, startled into insensi- 
bility by the discovery of the fact that he had been 
imposed upon, but, after visiting the shrine of a famous 
saint in Jlalwd, he returned to his business in Calcutta 
and prospered till his death. As to the other part of 
the same transaction, the signing of the name of 
Admiral Watson, Clive stated on oath, in his evidence 
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before tbe House of Commons, that although the 
admiral hud rafnsod to sign the document, bo had, to 
tho host of his belief, pcraiitted Mr. Lushiugton to 
affix his name; and certainly nmongBt those 'who 
benefited by tho transaction ■was Admiral Watson 
himself, who, after the triumph of tho consphatoK, 
claimed oven more than he received. But it -was on 
these two points that the miscreants -whom Clive, in 
his second administration, had driven from tho posts 
they had sullie.d, and their allies, based a persecution 
•which toitured the enfeebled frame of the conqueror. 

Clive’s real fault in the eyes of the leaders of tho ' 
persecution was that he had become rloli himself, and 
had prevented them from fattening on the plunder of 
tho country he had conquered. To most men, in fact 
to all but a very few men, in England and in Branco, 
India was a temi incogniia whithor a certain few 
repaired young, and whence they returned, in the 
prime of their manhood, rich, and often with a great 
reputation. Why was it that .such men wore at once 
subjected to tho ■vilest persecution? The fact that 
they wei'c so is incontestable. Clive himself and 
Warren Hastings, whoso reputation has recently been' 
splendidly vindicated by t'wo great Englishmen are 
cases in point in England ; Dupleix and La Bourdon- 
nais and Lally, in France. It is the saddest of sad 
stories ; the men who had rendered tho most brilliant 

^ Sir Fitrjamog Stoplicn in the case of Kandn-Kum.fr : Sir John 
Strachej in rcfeienco to tho charges reqiocting Oinlli anti 
llohilkhanU. 
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services to their respective countries finding their 
bitterest eneiuieB often amongst the Ministers of the 
Crown. There is little to discriminate between the 
conduct of pai’liamentary England and despotic France 
except in the degree of misery and punishment to 
whioh they alike subjected the most illustrious of their 
countrymen who had served in India. 

To return. It will he remembered that in his second 
administration Clive had purified the Civil Service of 
Bengal. The corrupt men whom he had ejected had 
returned to England whilst he was still in India, the 
charges made against them accompanying or preceding 
them in the despatches transmitted to the Court of 
Directors. On receiving these despatches the Court, 
having taken the opinions of their own lawyers and 
of those of the Crown, resolved to bring the culprits to 
trial for having accepted presents from the natives 
after they had received the order from the Court 
making such acceptance penal But the inculpated 
men were rich and they resolved to appeal from the 
Directors to the Proprietors. There had been a differ- 
ence between these two bodies as to whether the 
annual dividends should he increased from ten, the 
amount recommended by the Court, to twelve and. 
a half per cent. At the annual meeting the votes of 
the men dismissed by dive enabled the Proprietors to 
carry their point. The corrupt clique utilized this 
victory by proposing and carrying a resolution that 
the prosecutions instituted against them should be 
dismissed. This was accordingly done. ' ' 
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Two montbs later, July 14, Clive landed in England. 
He was well received. The King and Queen admitted 
bim to private audionces. The Court of Directors 
received bim in full conclave, immediately after his 
reception by their Majesties, thanked him for bis 
splendid achievements, and immediately convened 
a genonal Coui’t to confirm the proposiil that the jiigir, 
granted him bj' Mir Jafar, should be confirmed to him 
for an additional ten years. This resolution wa.s 
unanimously passed. 

So far there was no sign of the coming storm. Not 
a sound of the distant huiTic<ane had been wafted to 
the ear’s of Clive. He had returned as .ambitious as 
he over had been, resolved to devote to the service of 
his counti-y the energies he had displayed in the East. 
Ab’oady ho had made an'angements to socui’o seats for 
himself and for sis of his relatives, when, to rest 
before the elections should take place, ho started for 
Paris (January, 1768) with Lady Clive and a small 
party. He was very confident in the future. Ho had 
received poi’sonally the King’s commands to lay before 
bis Majesty bis ideas of the Company’s affairs both at 
home and abroad, with a promise of his Majesty’s 
countenance and protection in anything ho might 
attempt for the good of the nation and the Company. 
Ho had seen so much of what ho called ‘ the ignorance 
and obstinacy’ of the Court of Directors, who, he 
stated in a letter to his successor, Mr. Vcrolst, ‘are 
universally despised and hated,’ that ho felt sure his 
would ho the band, in the coming meeting of the Court 
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of Proprietors, to stay their .fall or to renew their 
vitaKty. In a word, his confidence was never greater, 
never did he feel more assured regarding the future. 

Yet, during this confidence of the soul, this longing 
for political warfare, his nearest friends could easily 
detect that he had not sufficiently recovered from the 
strain of hia last three years in India. His hody did 
not respond to the call of the ever active hrain. His 
friends and his physicians urged him then to talre 
a complete rest and holiday of fourteen to fifteen 
months in France. With difficulty they induced him 
to stay eight months. Then he returned to find that 
he and his six relatives had, in his absence, been 
elected Members of Parliament. 

His return produced a renewal of tbc activity of his 
enemies. They filled London with stories of his rapa- 
city. Sir Kobort Fletcher, whose shameful conduct 
during the mutiny of the officers I have recorded, 
wrote against him a pamphlet which irritated him 
greatly. He was hardly to be prevented from answer- 
vig It. Thsie. virac cUmk 'iwjfli.'iwiiifirna 'uLiftln, ri *iih, 
time, affected his career. When the general election 
at which ho and his friends were returned had taken 
place, the Ministry was presided over by the Duke of 
Grafton, Lord Chatham being Lord Privy Seal and 
Lord North Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the end 
of 1769 Chatham was forced by the state of his health, 
which had long been bad, to resign ; and in the January 
of the year following, the Duke of Grafton resigned 
and was succeeded as First Lord of the Treasury 
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by Lord Norfcb. Olive bad not posed as a supporter 
of either of these administi-ations. Ho had declared 
himself to be a supporter of George Grenville, the 
head of the Grenville Whigs, who were then in oppo- 
sition. It has been claimed* for him that Olivo 
declined to commit himself to any party of the Indian 
policy of which ho was ignoi-ant. But none of the 
membei's of Lord North’s Cabinet knew anything of 
India, and if CEve, commanding seven votes, had 
boon asked to join it, he might have educated his 
colleagues on the subject. An opportunity of follow- 
ing such a comae seemed to occur when Jlr. Wedder- 
burn, an able lan-yer and a pei'sonal ally of Olivo, 
joined the Nortli Ministry, but CKvo remained staunoh 
to the Grenville connexion, exercising but little in- 
fluence, and exposed all the time to the bitter shafts 
of his enemies, which increased every day in intensity 
and venon j.. To make the situation still less endur- 
able George Grenville died (November, 1770). 

Meanwhile affairs in India were not progressing 
satisfactorily. In Bengal, indeed, Mr. Vcrclst, acting 
on the lines laid down by' Clive, had with the sup- 
port of his colleagues succeeded in maintaining peace 
and prosperity. But in Madras, the incursions of 
Haidar AH, an adventurer who by sheer abiUty and 
daring had oHmhed to the highest place in the 
kingdom of Mysore, Lad caused the English in that 
Pre-sidency severe losses, and forced them to incur an 
expenditure which deprived the Proprietors of Indian 
‘ Malcolm's Chxe 
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'Stock of all chance of dividends for some time to 
come. To meet this financial embarrassment the 
Grorm and the Company could dream of no other 
device than the futile one of sending to India three 
commissioners, who, tinder the name of Supervisors, 
should have full power over all the other servants of 
the Company. They nominated accordingly Mr. V an- 
sittarl, who, from having been the warmest friend 
of Clive, had become bis bitterest opponent; and 
who, but for the successful opposition of Clive and 
his friends, would have been appointed Governor in 
sneoession to Mr. Vcrelst. With him they associated 
Mr. Scrafton, an old and valued servant of the Com- 
pany; and Colonel Forde, the conqueror of the 
'Northern Sukilrs and of Biderra — both intimate 
friends and adherents of Clive. These gentlemen 
sailed in the riurom frigate in the autumn of 1769. 
The Awara reached the Cape in safety, but was 
never heard of after she had quitted Simon’s Bay. 
It was supposed that she foundered at sea. 

Some considerable time elapsed before it had been 
realized in England that the Supervisors had failed 
them, and that it would be necessaiy to take other 
measures to remedy existing evils. Meanwhile events 
had happened which increased the necessity for im- 
mediate and efleetive action. In 1770 the three 
provinces were visited by a famine exceeding in in- 
tensity all the famines of preceding ages. There had 
been, in years gone by, no beneficent strangers from 
the West to make, as in later years, provision for the 
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OBOurrcnco of eo gi-eat a calamity. TIio rains Iiad 
failed; the water in the tanks had dried np ; the rice- 
fields had become parched and dry. There wore but 
few stores handy to enable the foreigner to disbmao the 
necoEsaiy grain. It was tho fli-st famino-exporienoo 
of the English, and they too had made no provision 
for it. Tho misery was terrible. The laigo centres of 
indushy, the only places where there was a chance 
of obtaining food, became thronged mth tho dj'ing 
and the dead. Tlio rivore floating corpses to the sea 
became so tainted that tho very fish ceased to be 
wholesome food. In summing up, two year,? later, 
tho effects of tho famine on tho population, tho 
Goveinor-Goncial in Council declared that in some 
places one-half, and, on tho whole, one-third of tho 
inhabitants had been destroyed. It need scarcely bo 
added that this terrible calamity affected tho Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock in a manner, to them 
the most vital : — it destroyed their prpspeots of large 
dividends. 

To remedy ibis evil tho brains of the Court of 
Directors could devise no other scheme than that 
which tho foundering of tho Aurora had previously 
baffled : they >Yould send out other Supervisors. 
But Lord North had taken the matter in hand. lie 
brought in a bill providing for the constitution in 
Calcutta of a Supremo' Court, to consist of a Chief 
Justice and three Pnisnd judges, appointed by tho 
Crown ; giving to tho Govemor of Bengal authority 
over the two other Presidencies, with tho title of 
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Governor-General, to te assisted and controlled by 
a Council of five members. The great blot of this 
bill TOs the clause •which gave a controlling power 
to the Council. The Governor-General had in it but 
one vote, and in case of equality, a casting-vote. 
Mr. Warren Hastings 'who, t'welve months before, 
had succeeded Mr. John Cartier’ as Governor, "was 
appointed first Governor-General of India. 

The war with Haidar All and the famine in Bengal 
had brought India and Indian matters very promi- 
nently into the parliamentary discussions of 1771, 1772 
and 1773, and during these the name of Lord Clive 
had not been spared. The attacks against him were 
led principally by General Burgoyne, a natural son 
of Lord Bingley, best known in history as the com- 
mander who surrendered a British army, 5,791 strong, 
to the American colonists*’. In April, 1772, this 
officer had become Chairman of a Select Committee 
composed of thirty-one memhors, to inquire and 
repoit on Indian affairs. Another Committee, called 
Secret, and composed of thirteen members nominated 
by ballot, was appointed, on the motion of Lord 
North, in November of the same year, to take into 
consideration the whole state of the Company’s affairs, 
into the other proceedings of these committees this 
volume has no cause to enter; hut they had scarcely 
been constituted when they 'hegau to let fly their 
aiTows at Lord Clive. The chief cause of these attacks 

^ Mr Cnrtier had succeeded Mr. Yerelst in 1769. 

” At Saratosa, October 17, 1777. 
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is so well stated by the soboi'-mindod historian that 
I cannot lefrain from quoting his remarks. ‘ Besides 
the public wrongs of which he (Lord Clive) stood 
accused, there was also, it may be feared, a feeling of 
personal envy at work against him. His vast wealth 
booamc a more striking mark ibr calumny when con- 
trasted with the financial ciubarrassmonta of the 
Directois in whose service he had gained it. And 
his profusion, as over happens, offended far more 
persons than it pleased. He had bought the noble 
seat of Claremont from the Duchess Dowager of 
Newcastle, and was improving it at lavish cost. He 
had BO far invested money in the Bmalloi' horoughs 
that he copld reckon on bringing into Parliament 
a retinue of sis or seven friends or kinsmen. Under 
such oireumstancea the Select Committee, over which 
Biirgojno presided, made Clive -leir more especial 
object of attack. They drew forth into the light of 
day several transactions certainly not well formed to 
bear it, ns the forgery of Admiral Watson's signature, 
and the fraud piaetised on Aminchand. But at the 
same time they could not shut out the lustre of the 
great dced.s he had performed. Clivo himself was 
unsparingly questioned, and treated -with slight re- 
gard. As he complains, in one of his spoeohes ; “ I 
their humble servant, the Baron of Plasscy, have been 
examined by the Select Committee more like a sheep- 
stealer than a member of this House.” And lie adds, 
with perfect truth : “ I am Buro, Sir, if I had any sore 

^ Lord Stanlvopo's Ihslary 0/ J^nglatui, \oI. vii. jip. SSS'-t* 
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places about me, they would have been found ; they 
have probed me to the bottom ; no lenient plasters 
have been applied to heal ; no, Sir, they were all of 
the blister kind, prepared with Spanish flies and other 
provocatives.” ’ 

TlkrongVinnt, thes® attetke, Clive. nCTcr lost his. 
calmness or his presence of mind. Never once did 
his lofty spirit quail- He stood there still the un- 
conquered hero, ready to meet every chai’ge, some- 
times retorting, but always nobly, on his adversaries. 
His firiends rallied gallantly round him. His par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Wedderhm-n, then Solicitor-General, 
gave him a support as valuable as it was unstin^. 
When his administration in Bengal was spoken of by 
his old enemy, Mr. Sulivan, in the House in a man- 
ner which, whilst not directly attacking it, conveyed 
the impression that there was a great deal more in 
the backgi'ound, Clive went through every phase of 
his career in Beng-rl, defending his own action in a 
style which gained for him admiration. It was not, 
however, until the month oi May, 1773, that General 
Buigoyne defined the vague charges which had there- 
tofore supplied the place of argument, and brought 
them forward, as a vote of censure, in three resolu- 
tions. These resolutions ran as follows : (i) ‘ that aU 
acquisitions made under the influence of a military 
force, or by treaty with foreign princes, did of right 
belong to the State’; (a) ‘that to appropriate ac- 
quisitions so made to the private emoluments of 
persons entrusted with aaiy civil or military power 
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of the State is Olegal ' ; (3) ‘ that very great sums of 
money, and other valuable property, had been ao- 
quii'od in Bengal from princes and others of that 
country by persons entrusted ■with the cavil and 
military powers of the State bj' means of such powers; 
•which Buma of money and valuable property have 
been appropriated to the private use of such persons.’ 

These resolutions named nobod}^ But in tire speech 
in which they -rvere introduced Burgojme look care 
that there should he no doubt as to the person against 
whom they were directed. He dwelt, with a hittcr- 
nesa not to bo surpassed, on all the delinquencies, real 
and imaginary, of the conqueror of Bengal. He traced 
all the misfor-tuncs which had subsequently happened 
to the Company to the treasonable compact which 
had dethroned Sirdj-ud-dauld and placed Mrr Jafar 
on his seat, and denounced the conduct of the authors 
of that transaction as ‘ black perfidy.’ Ho denounced, 
also, in terms equally severe, the treatment of Amin- 
chand ; the forging of the name of Admiral Watson ; 
the agreement, which, he said, had extorted from Mrr 
Jafar enormous sums, under the guise of presents, to 
the leading servants of the Company in Bengal. On 
the second administration of Clive, which was really 
a long struggle against the corruption by which ho 
■was surrounded, Burgoyno railed as bitterly and ns 
unsparingly. Nor was he content with morel}- railing. 
Before he sat down he declared that if the House 
should pass his resolutions ho would not stop there, 
but would proceed to follo^w thorn up ■ivilh others, his 
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object being to compel those -who bad acquired large 
sums of money in the mamicr he had denounced to 
make a full and complete restitution. 

The Solicitor-General, 'Weddefburn, conducted the 
defence for Clive, and it was noticeable that the party 
styled ‘the King’s Friends,' amongst many others, 
gave him their support. The Attorney-General, Thur- 
low, supported Burgoyne, and the Prime Minister, 
Lord North, voted with him. The voting on those 
resolutions did not, however, indicate the real sense 
of the House, for many of those who supported them 
thought it would be better for the cause of Clive that 
the further resolutions threatened by Burgoyne should 
he proceeded with in order that a decisive vote should 
ho taken, on. a motion implicating Clive by name 
rather than on resolutions of a vague and general 
character. Tho resolutions, then, were earned. 

Burgoyne then proceeded, as he had promised, to 
follow up his victory. On the 1 7 th of May he brought 
forward the following resolution : ‘ That it appears to 
this House that the Right Honourable Robert, Lord 
Clive, Baron of Plassey, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
about the time of the depositiou of Siroj-ud-daulii, 
and the establishment of Mir Jafar on the raamad, 
through the influence of the powers with which he 
was entrusted as member of the Select Committee and 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces, did obtain 
and possess himself of two lakhs of rupees as Com- 
mander-in-chief, a further- sum of two lakhs and 
eighty thousand rupees as raemhei- of the Select 
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Committoe, and a furihei' Burn of sixteen laklis or more, 
under the denomination of a private donation, which 
Bunia, amounting together' to twenty lakiia and eighty 
thousand rupees, "vrero of value, in English money, of 
two hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds; and 
that in so doing the .said Robert Clive abused tho 
power with which ho was entrusted, to the evil ex- 
ample of the servants of the public, and to the dis- 
honour and detriment of the State.’ 

No one could say that these charges wore not 
sufficiently pointed. Clive met them with his acciiS-' 
tomed resolution. lie rejoiced that the real issue had 
oomo at last ; that the great jury of the nation, tho 
House of Commons, was, after so long an interval 
devoted to calumny, to abuse, to vague and shadowy 
charges, to record its vote on tho real question. On 
their decision on this resolution he would stand or 
fall. The alternative which his fiercest fights liad 
presented to him, the necessity to conquer or to ho 
disgraced, was presented to him here. He had won 
those fights by tho exorcise rather of his lofty moral 
qualities than by hia skill as a soldier, and by tho 
exercise of the same qualities ho would win this one 
also. And ho did win it. After Burgoyne, introduc- 
ing his resolution, had traversed the same gi-ound he 
had followed in tho preceding resolutions, and had 
conoludod by calling upon the House, like tho old 
Roman heroes, ‘ to strike when the justice of the Stale 
requii'es it,’ Clive rose to defend himself. Recapitu- 
lating the services he had rendered, he reunnded the 
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Houea tliat the tiansaotions in Bengal, upon -which 
Bnrgoyne lelied for a conviction, had been kno-wn in 
their general tenonr to the Company and the Crown 
■when they had thanked him, not once but repeatedly, 
for his services. He proceeded then to expose the 
interested and xevengeM motives of the oliq-ue -which 
had instigated the attack, not sparing even those in 
high places -who, from various causes, had allowed 
themselves to sanction it. Turning from that point, 
he asked prominent attention to the fact that the 
India OfSoo, now his accuser, had almost forced him 
to proceed for the second time to Bengal, and had 
expiessed a deep regret that his health had not 
allowed him to .stay there longer. ‘ After certificates 
such as these,’ he added, ‘ am I to be brought hero like 
a criminal, and the very best parts of my conduct 
const rued into crimes against the State?’ Stating 
then that the resolution, if cairied, would reduce him 
to depend on his paternal inhentanoe of £^oc> per 
annum, he continued: ‘But on Ibis I am content to 
live ; and perhaps I shall find more real content of 
mind and happiness than in the liemhling ^fipence of 
an unsettled fortune. But, Sir, I must make one 
more observation. If the definition of the lion, gentle- 
man (Colonel Buigoyne) and of this House, that the 
State, as expressed in these lesolutions, is, quoad hoc, 
the Company, then, Sii, every farthing I enjoy ’’ 
granted to me. But to he called upon, after si. 
years have elapsed, to account for my conduefc ‘ 
manner, and after an uninterrupted enjoym*^' 
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property, to bo questioned, and considered aa obtain- 
ing it unwarrantably, is hard indeed ; it is a treatment 
I should not think the British Senate capable of, 
But if such should be the ciise, I liave a conscious 
innocence within me that tells me my conduct is 
irreproachable, Fmvgas 'non jlcctcs'-. My enemies 
maj^ take from me what I have ; they may', as they 
think, make me poor, but I shall bo happy. I mo.an. 
not this as my defence, though I have done for the 
present. My defence will he heard at that bar, hut 
before I sit down I have one request to make to this 
House; that when they come to decide upon my 
honour, they will not forget their own.’ 

The debate wtls adjourned, and in the few days 
following some witnesses gave evidence at the bar of 
the House, loid Clive’s evidence, given before the 
Select Ooinmittee, was also read there. In the debate 
that followed, Mr. Stanley proposed to omit the words 
inculpating the honour of Clive. Mr. Fuller seconded 
this amendment, going even fuiihei', and striking out 
the sentence referring to the cxeroiso of undue in- 
fluence. His suggestion was accepted, and the House 
proceeded to discuss the amendment ns so altered. 
After a protracted debate the division was called for, 
when it was found that 155 members had voted for 
the amendment and 95 against it. This victory 
stripped Burgoyne’s resolutions of all their sting. 
'Vainly did a incmher of his party attempt to restore 
the battle by momng that Chve had abused the 
* ‘ You may brcnli, but jou shaJl not ben<1, me*’ 
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powers intrusted to Mm in acting as he avowedly had 
acted. The House refused to re-open that question. 
Finally, at five o’clock in the morning, the House 
passed the following resolution, which consummated 
the defeat of Burgoyno: ‘That Eobert, Lord CUve, 
did, at the same time, tender great and meritorious 
services to his country.’ On this conclusion to the 
violent attacks on Clive, Lord Stanhope, weh versed 
in Parliamentary procedure, thus wrote : ‘ Such a vote 
might be deemed almost a verdict of acquittal. Cer- 
tainly, atleast, it showed a wise reluctance to condemn. 
It closed the whole case, and Clive had no further 
Parliamentary attack to fear.’ 

But though the victory was gained, the struggle 
affecting the personal honour and fortune of a proud 
and sensitive man had made deep inroads upon the 
constitution of one vfho had been long suffering Irom 
the acute agony caused by the malady contracted in 
India, Freed from the attack of his enemies, he 
might, had his health been only tolerable, have looked 
forward to a high command in the war just about to 
break out with the colonists of Noi-th America. There 
he would have been in his place ; there, under the 
influence of constant action, he would have forgotten 
his troubles; even Ms oft-recurring spasms might 
have disappeared. But, after the Parliamentary contest 
was over, with the waning of the ever-present excite- 
ment, his health became worse. In vain did be repair 
to Bath to try the effect of its waters. In vain, finding 
that for him the virtues of the Bath waters had 
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departed, did lie proceed to the Continent for travel. 
Best came not. A complication of disorders pre- 
vented sleep, and ti-avel failed to remedy the e^'il. 
His mind had no longer the sustaining poiver which 
in former days had enabled him to meet ivith tran- 
quillity the frowns of Fortune. He lotumed to Eng- 
land in iX7-4i shortly afterwards, in November of 
that year, when apparently thoroughly conscious ’■,fcll 
by his own hand. * To the last,’ wrote Lord Stanhope, 
‘he appears to have lotaiaedhis serene demeanour and 
stem dominion of his will.’ It is difficult for us who 
have followed his career to realise the terrible up- 
setting of the balance of the great brain which had 
brought such an act within the hounds of possibility. 

‘ Such was the end,’ says a French writer, ‘ of one 
of the men who did the most for the girntncss of 
England.’ That foreign verdict is at least incontest- 
able. Caesar conquered Gaul for his country; Hannibal 
caused unrest to Borne for nearly a quarter of a oenturj^- 
'Wellington drove the French from Portugal and Spain. 
The achievement of CUve was more splendid than any 
one of these. He founded for this little island in the 


^ Lord Stanhopo relates n etory regarding tbo manner nf 
Cliro's doalh, told by tlio Earl of Sholburno, aften>ards the 
first Titarqui^ of Lansdwnc. to tlw person from %vhom lie (Lcffd 
Stanbopol rocoivod it. ‘It so chaneod, tliat a yoHiig Indy, an 
alfaiclicd friend of liis (CIito’s) family, was Ihon upon a visit at 
ins laon*^ in EerUoley Square, and sat WTjting a letter, in one of 
its apartments. Seeing Irord Clivo walk through, eho iiAllcd hiin 
to come and mond her pen. Lord Olive obeyed her summons, and 
taking out liis penknife fulfilled lior request ; aftGr which, pis«ng 
on to another Camber, he turned tho same knife ag.iiust himself.’ 
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Atlantic a magnificent empire ; an empire famous in 
antiquity) renovmed since the time of Alexander, 
whose greatest sovereign had been the contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth, more enlightened than any of her 
predecessors, more tolerant, a more far-sighted states- 
man even than she. He was, according to Lord 
Stanhope, emphatically ‘a great man.’ But he was 
more than a great man. Like Caius Julius, he united 
two personalities; he was a great statesman and a 
great soldier. He was a man of thought as well as 
a man of action. No administration surpasses, in the 
strength of will of the administrator, in excellence of 
design, in thoroughness of purpose, aud, as far as hie 
masters would permit, in thoroughness of action, his 
second adminietration of Bengal. No general who 
ever fought displayed greater calmness in danger, more 
coolness of brain, than did Clive at Kaveripik, at 
Samidveram, at Calcutta, when, on the fog rising, he 
found himself enveloped by the Suhahdar’s army, 40,000 
strong. Nothing daunted him ; nothing clouded his 
judgement ; his decision, the decision of the moment, 
was always right. In a word, he was a bom master 
of men. 

But, says the moralist, he committed faults, and at 
once the false treaty made with Aminehand is thrown 
into the face of the historian. Yes, ho did do it ; and 
not only that, he stated in his evidence before the 
House of Commons that if he were again, under the 
same cii-cumstances he would do it again. None of 
his d^Mtors had had the opportunity of judging of 
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tte tenible issues which the threatened treachery of 
Aminchand had opened to his vision. Upon the 
decision of Clive rested the lives of thousands. To 
save those lives there appeared to him but one sure 
method available, and that was to deceive the deceiver. 
I think his decision was a vsrrong one, but it should 
always be remembered that, as Clive stated before the 
Committee, ho had no interested motive in doing what 
he did do ; he did it with the design of disappointing 
a rapacious man and of preventing the consequences 
of his treachery. He was in a position of terrible 
responsibility, and ho acted to save others, Lot the 
stem moralist stand in the same position as that in 
which Olivo stood, and it is just possible he might 
think as Clive thought. At all events, this one fault, 
for fault it was, cannot or ought not to be sot up as 
a coimterweight against services which have given this 
island tho highest position amongst all the nations of 
the earth. The House of Commons, after a long debate, 
con doned it. Might not Posterity, the Posterity which 
has profited by that very fault, be content to follow the 
lead of the House of Commons ? With all his faults, 
Olive was ‘ one of the men who did the most for tho 
greatness of England.’ That fact is before us every day. 
His one fault hastened his death, from tho handle it 
gave to the envious and the revengeful, and took from 
him the chance of gaining fresh laurels in America. 
May not the ever-living fact of his services induce us 
to overlook, to blot out from tho memory, that one 
mistake, which he so bitterly expiated in his lifetime ? 
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Adaiib, Major Jobn^ defeated 
MtrKilaim at 156: at 

Gheriit, 156 : stormed strong 
position of TJnd^if Ntda, i$7’. 
hiB deiith, 157 i fought against 
MfrKsfsim, 180. 

Ahmad Sh^ui, succeeded on tlie 
death of lus father, Mohammad 
Shdh, 44. 

AlN-l-JUBAHr, Blochmann’s, quo- 
ted, Xi8n. 

Aix-dA'Chapellz, Peace of, 40, 
And n,, 43. 

Akbab, mentioned, 17, 85, 
118 n. 

Alf YaCDI KhXn, Governor of 
Bilidr, 83 : battle of Gheri^, 85: 
roclainied himself Siihabdik, 
5 ; died, 83 : succeeded by bis 
grandson, Sirdj.nd-dauld, 85. 

AllahAbAd, occupied by tho 
English, 137, 174: conference 
at, 174’. clauses of Clive’s de- 
mand at, 174. 

Ambub, Anwar-ud-dln defeated 
and ^aln at, 43. 

AiiEBtOA, war with colonists of 
North, 209. 

Aminoeiand, Calcutta merchant, 
86 ; negotiated for Clivo and 
his allies, 86; betrayed Sitdj- 
ud-dauhl’s confidence, 87 : de- 
manded 20 lakhs of rupees, 87 : 
his name omitted from false 
docuraont by Olive, 87, 334, 
135. 193» 203 , 204, 211: in- 
formed by Mr. Scrafton that he 
was to reedve nothing, 11 


lu3 pilgrimage to Malda, 113, 
193 ; returned to bis business 
in Calcutta, 113, 193. 

Angma, pirate cbiof at Ghewif, 
77: bis plunderings, 77 ; Com- 
njodore Jones sent to attack, 77 : 
defeated by Watson and Clive, 
78. 

ANWAK-TJD-DfN,Bnspccted poisoner 
of Khojd Abdullah, 28-, ap- 
pointed provisionally Nawib, a 
gttaidlan of the young prince, 
Sniyufl Mohamruad, 38; sus- 
pected murderer of the young 
prince, 30 : Nawdb of Arcot, 
31 : appealed to by Dupldx, 33 : 
attempted to prevent hostilitres, 
34: capture of Madras took 
him by sui-priBe, 36 : tried to 
regain iladras, but failed, 39 ; 
finally regained Madras, 41* 
sltun, 45. 

AnoOLA, Btory of the bridge of, 
compared to fcbe battle of Ami, 

57 - 

Abcot, Dost All at, 24 : Safdar 
All proclaimed Nawdb at, 35 : 
Jlurfcizd All declared, bimeelf 
Nft'vdb at, 27 : Nizsim-ul-Mdlk 
■wntii his army entered, 28 ; 
Saiyud Iilubaramad murdered 
al> 29: left almost undefended, 
52; taken by Clive, 53: at- 
tacked by tho French, 54; 
■French dispersed by Clive at, 
54: siege of, 55: strong garri- 
son placed in, 59 : Arcot men- 
tioned, 183. 
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Abmaqon, Engljgli SetllcmcDfc on 
t\ie Coromandel Coast, j8. 

AnusTiiOKo, Captajo, nt Cotjndl 
of War, 93 r arrested by Clive, 
114: ftoquittod by court-martial, 
114. 

ARMt ADMlXIfiTHATIOS, I79-9O. 

Abni, battle of, 56-58 ■ I'Vcncb 
defeated at, 58 : its nder de- 
clared for Midmminad All, 
58. 

Abaf JAh, title granted to the 
family of Cbin Kflich Khdn, 
I?- 

UcfjhicTi quoted, 

39 «. 

AdiiakgzED, died m 1707, 10: 
placed the Sdbaha he had con- 
quered under ft Sdbahdstr, or 
diiof, 17: mentioned, 85,172. 

Aiiroray frigate, in which Super- 
visors fliiiled, lost, 199. 

BaJ-HAJ, fort near Mai.-ipur, taken 
by Olive, 8a. 

Bakar Aif. Governor ofTelloro, 
33. 

BAKHSHf, SirjCj-ud.cInulit s Com- 
xnander*in-cbiof, S6. 

BaxsaR, bftttlo of, 157, iSf. , 

BANKiroR, nnlitftry cantonmtnt 
of Pfttnii, 185 : Sir R. Barker 
commandant at, 185 : ring- 
Icftdera fttreated at, 186. 

Ban'A, Clive encamped at, in. 

BardwAn, revenue of, granted 
money to Clive, 117, 

BArtt, Clive and Jlir Jafar 
marched to, tjS. 

Barker, Sir R., conirnandant at 
Bdnklpur, 185: arrC'^ted ring- 
leaders at Bdnbfnur, 186. 

Barnett, Commodore, ia com- 
mand of squadron, 33: died, 
S'!. 

Bath, Clive went to take the 
watera at, 209. 

Batta, 179 : bifr Jnfar's double 
batta, 179: discotitimtcd, fSo, 
i8i : dnublo batta at AllabjibjEd, 
181 : single batta, 182. 


BATLEr, IVfr., Robert Clive’s uncle 
at Jilanchestor, 9. 

Beecher, Mr., Jlember of Select 
Conjmittec, 19 1. 

Benares, occupied by tbcHugliph, 
157: mterview between OUve, 
General Caniac, and NawAb- 
Wazir of Oudh at, 173: Zamfn* 
diir of, 175. 

Bengal, Clive in, 85 : state of 
ftfifiirs in, 13a : Clivc’fi achieve- 
ments in, 133-6: iwsition of 
Bengal, 173. 

BnAoiRATui, 9a. 

Bioeura, Dutch defevied by 
Forde and Knox at, 131. 

BinAii, AJf V.artif Klidn, Governor 
of, 85 : Governor of, rebelled 
agftiuct hCr Jafftr, njs CUve 
nnil Mfr.lftfdr at, 117: seat of 
ealtpotre manufacture, 11 )'. 
Mir Jafar yields it to Eftbt 
India Company, 116. 

BfjAFUR, king of, sold Puduebori 
to the l^cnch in 1672, named 
afterwards Pondicherry, 20; 
Muzatlar Jnng, Govenmr of, 
44. 

Birkaoar, Rdjjt of, granted a 
Bmall portion of land, called 
Chenuftpatanmn, to the English, 
18, 19. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, 78, 79, 

Blocuhann’s jim-f-dAbtiri, quo- 
ted, 118 «, 

Bosoaiven, Admiral, in command 
oflleot,39: laid siege to Pondi- 
cherry, 39 ; sailed for England, 
40. 

Boubdonnats, M. do la, sent m 
command of a squadron, 53 : 
landed nt hladras 35. T94 *• 
captured Madras, 35 ; treaty, 

jRriVnnnifl, ehip on boarfl which 
CUvo relnmcd to England, 191. 

Broome’s IJUiortj of the Jierujttl 
Army, 90 95 96 «.» 

109 n. 

Borootke, General, «oi and n., 
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led attaebi on Clive, aoi, 
203 9 

Bubsltm s Mr , school at Market 
Orayton, to which Cine went 
vjln.n he was cleveti 10 
Bussi Ct8TELSAU,c»pturedGmgi 
for the Iretich, 47 avenged 
the death of Miw-affar Jang, 
and caused Saliibat Jang to be 
proclaimed successor, 48 re 
tamed at Bupleixs court Co 
overtures nith SirljmldauH 
at Haidarfljdd, 87 
Bute, liord bccretary of State 
143 Prime Minmter, 143 
Clive’s suggestions to, 144 in 
dignanb at Clue’s opposition 

143 

CitcoTTA, Black Hole of, 78-9 
Mamkcinnd, Governor of, 81 
Burrtiidered to Chve, 83 Wat- 
son took possession aud banded 
keys to Drake, 8a Select Com 
mittee of, 87 Council of, i6s, 
179 180 

Cmmato, Major, Commands: <f 
iherorte'* 137 fought against 
the King of Delhi and defonded 
Patnd 1 1^1 giiminoiied to at 
tend Conned, 151 
C tMnaiDQE’s TT'^arin/ndifl, quoted, 
/ 

CAiirnELL, Captain at Coun(.il/of 
War, 93 

CAnn hirs among the prisoners 
in the Blatk Hole of Calcutta 
79 

CiUNAC General is7 placed by 
Gliio at head, of army, 1^9 
166 met Chve at Benares, 
173 fonghtagainstMipKiiSini, 
t8o 

CAnsTAlBS.Capt -Lieut atConncil 
of Wn, 93 

CiTiTEB, Mr Member of Select 
Coramittco 191 

CARTTfR, Governor after Verelst, 
301 and Ji 

GHAMnoB, Colonel, 187 
CiiA^ill,Qccupltd by the English, 


ceded to the English, 

174 

ChAnda SAniB appointed Diwin 
by SaAd'vt-uU'i KhAn, 23 sent 
vnth Safdar All to capture 
Tnchmopoh, 24 remained aa 
Governor, 24 went to Arcot 
to do homage to Safdar Alf, 23 
suspecting danger, left his 
family at PondicheiTy, 26 
kept up tl e t-iege of dVichmopoh 
for three months, cG sur 
tendered, 26 taken off m cue 
tody, 26 at Sttara, 31 
released, 44 Nawub of Arcot, 
4<5 matched to Inclnnopoh, 

46 retreated to Pondicherry, 

47 besieged Tnchmopoh, fii 
sent troops to jom his son, Edj 4 
S 4 hib, at IJi rth Arcot, 54 de 
feated, 56-S hi« army «tiU in 
position before Tnchmopoh, but 
much NveakenW, 59 murdered, 
78 

CHANDHAhAGAB tal fill bj CllVe 

84 Clive B troops Bt.itionsd at, 
90 Dutch defeated at 131 

ChaeuA, in Bibilt, Tneetiiig at, 

*75 

Goarxeb VI, died in 1740, 31 

CHE^^^APAT\^A5^, granted to the 
Enghshby theIMjd of Bisnogar, 
18*19 renamed Madras, 19 
Fort St Geoige built, 19 
"Madras raised to a Presidency, 
19 population at the end of 
17th century, 19 constitution 
of the town m 1744, 19 

Chfit KiLictr KhAn took Bteps to 
m ike the Subaluldrship heredi 
taiy m hia family, 17, 23 ob 
tamed titles of Niz<hii nl MGlk 
and Aeaf J 4 h, 17 ruler oC 
Deccan i8 

Civil Servicf, reformed by Clive 
iGo, 169*70 

Clareitom, bought by aive, 
-’02 

Clarke, Captam, m command at 
Devikota, 50 at Tnchinopoli, 

51 
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Clite, Robert, arrived nt Madras 
as n writer in the Kcrriea of the 
East Indio Company in 1^44, 
9, 10, u, 30 : liis early yeaw 
not promlaing, 9 5 horn at 
Syoho, 9 : sfcut to his uncle, 
Mr. Barley, at Manchester 
when three years old, 9 ; sent 
to Bchwjl ot Lostocke, 10: re- 
moved to Market Drayton, 10 : 
brief experience of public Eohool- 
iife at Merchant Taylors^ 10: 
private school in Hertfordshire 
till appointed writer, 10: his 
chnructor at his seveial echoolw, 
10 1 belonged to a ' fighting 
ca‘''tc,' 10 : learned to lead, jo ; 
life of an attorney distasteful 
to him, 10 \ duties arid life of 
ft ariler not congenial to Clive, 
12-13: left England in 1743, 
13 : delayed at Rio for nm© 
months, la : insulted a superior 
functionar}’, 13 ; Assaulted by 
the Rev. Mr. Fordyce, 14: re- 
garded as a quiet member of 
society by his enperiors, 15: 
Mr. Morse, Governor at Madras, 
befriended hnn, 15: ttato of 
India when Clive arrived de- 
scribed, 16-30 j Clrvo'a fortinica 
alFccted by the liostiUties bes 
tween the rrench and tlio 
English, 32-41 ; conspicuous in 
the first biege of Pondicherry, 
39 ; retired to Fort St. D.avid, 
40 : joined the expedition to 
Dcvikotii ag a volunteer, 42 .* 
under hlnjor Eivwrenco stormed 
Devikota, which was ceded to 
the East India Company, 43 ; 
fcituation when Clive rotwTned 
from Devikotn- described, 45- 
.|8r appointed Ckimmissftiy of tbo 
I’brces, 48 : ill and ordeiod for 
a cruise, 48 : on his return lio 
equipped a force for Triohmo- 
poli, 48 : accompanied a larger 
foieo to Volkonda,49: objecting 
to Captain Gingen b commandB 
and mismanagement ho re- 


turned to Fort St. David, 49: 
volunteered to go with Sir. 
Pigot to accompany a force 
with provisions toTrichinopoli, 
49; wontaafaraaVcrdachelaiQ, 
49: returned to Fort St. David. 
49 j deteruuned to become a 
Boldier, 50 : Governor of hfadraR 
gftve him tho commisrion nf 
captain, 30 : directed him to 
go to Devikota witl» troops and 
join Capt. Clftrke, 30 : and 
report from Triclnnopoli to Mr. 
Saunders, 50 : Clive impressed 
by the depre-sed condition of 
the native prince and English 
soldiers, 51 ; resolved to remedy 
conditions, 51, 52 : rctvwnedto 
Fort St. David to consult Mr. 
SaundeTB, 32* despatched to 
Madras with 200 soldiers, 52 : 
300 sip.-lhls, 53; reiichcdKan- 
olripuram, 53 : went on to 
Aicot, 5.3 T dofeatwl tho DJitivcB 
fttTiroori, 53; sent forgufis from 
Madras, 55 : guns intercepted 
at Kanclifouram, 53: marched 
to tave tne gone, mid in his 
ftbscncQ the enemy RtkaoUed 
Arcot, 54; brought tho goflb 
into tho fort and tho enemy 
dispersed, 54 : riege of Arcot, 

: took Tiraeri, 56 : marched 
to Aroi to attack Riijl Siihib, 
56 1 diapprsed tho enemy, 58 ; 
inarclied to Kanehiporain .nnd 
took pos^esrion, 38 « returned 
to hfadras and then to Fort St 
David, 59: Dupleix attempting 
to reconquer Arcut, Clive wa<^ 
cent with troops to meet him, 63: 
Tcftobed Vewdalur and marched 
on to Kanchlpuram, 64: afl^r 
ft short halt, proceeded to K.a- 
vcripdk, where tho French were 
cotJccalikl. C4, 65 : battle, 66 

^ivowon, 66: baaiedDcpIoix. 

: returned to FwtSt. David, 
67 : prepared to go to TVi- 
chinopoli, 67 : despatched by 
Lawrence to occupy Saraid- 
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veram, 68: Hs engagements 
•wUla d’Auteml, 68, 69: Clive 
surprised at SamidveTam, 7^ 
defeated llie enemy, 72, 73; 
captured Paiclianda, 73 : forced 
d’Antenil to surrender at Vol* 
konda, 73; Olive roturned to 
Fort St. David, 73 : proceeded 
to Madras for rest, 73: married 
Miss Maskeleyne, 74 * 
Madras on sick-leave, 74 : 
CJivein England, 75 : Court of 
Directore. gave him a great 
banquet, 75 : voted him a dia- 
inond-Iiilted sword, 75 : stood 
for St. Michael, returned as 
supporter of Mr. Fox, 7^ J un- 
seated, 76 ! returned to India, 
76: appointed Lieut.-Colonel, 
and named Governor and Com- 
mander of Fort St. Da\*id, with 
succession to the Govemoxahip 
of Madras, 76 : took troops to 
India with instructions to con- 
vey them to Bengal, 76 : Clive 
and his troops attacked and 
destroyed Gherid, 78 : went 
nlongtlieCoroumndelCoaetback 
to Fort St. David, 78: Clive 
Bent to the Hdgll, 80 : landed 
near Maiiipur, marched to Baj* 
haj, 81 ; surprised in the night 
by Manikchaml, Governor of 
; C.olrjjiis 9u7-- 

rendered to Clive, 8a : Admiral 
WntBoa took possession, 82 ; 
Clive stormed Hdglf, 83; treaty 
ivith the Naw.-ib, 84 i conquered 
Chandranagfir, 84: Glivo’e deal- 
ings with Sir.-ij-ud-daulfi, 85-88 ; 
preparations for war, go ; the 
battle of Flftsscy, 91-106: 
English loss enmll, 105 : Cliveh 
great victory, 105, 106: Clive’s 
dealing with Mfr Jafar, 109- 
ir, 115-33; with Aminchand, 
113; Bpoils of Flassey disputed, 
iI 3-7-‘ crcatedMansabdar,ii8: 
his dealings with the Frinces 
of Southern India, 323: the 
Dutcbinvftsion, 124-30: defeat 


of the Dutch, 130-2; Clive’s 
nchiovements in Bengal, 133-7 : 
leaves Bengal ^ 1760, 137: 
CUve’a second visit to England, 
138-48 ; Clive’s letter to Mr. 
Pitt, 139-41 s Clive’s fame as a 
soldier, 141 ; did not receive 
a waim welcome, 142 ; ill 
health, 143 : made an Irish 
peer, 143: not a supporter of 
the Bute Administration, 143 : 
Mr. Lawrence Sulivan, enemy 
of Clive, 144; Sulivan’a ob* 
jeclion to the donation of the 
j^gir to Clive, 145.* dive voted 
against the Peace of Boris, 145 ; 
Suhvan tried to exclude Ohve 
from a seat in the India House, 
145: CH\e defeated, 146; dis- 
turbance in Calcutta caused a 
panic in the India House, 146 : 
Ciive urged to accept the office 
of Governor-General, 146 : fresh 
election by the Court of Pro- 
prietors, and Clive returned, 
147 : Clive’s proposal regarding 
the jagfr, 147; Olivo Btartod 
for India, 148 ; Clive appointed 
Yansittart to succeed him ns 
President of the Council iu 
Bengal, 149 : disturbances arose 
about ibe successor to Miran, 
who had died suddenly, 150-3 ; 
K’Jii- hr/:ik£‘ 2^5; i^}y& 
turned to Calcutta, 357: r«- 
laodeJled the army and the 
Civil Service, 159-60: presents 
from the Natives to Civil Ser- 
vants prohibited, 161 1 Clive's 
dealings with tiro corrupt fac- 
tion, 162-3: his attempts to 
improve the Company’s trade, 
1^3-5 • re-constitution of tiie 
Calcutta Council, 165-6 : the 
Select Committee, 1C6 : his 
attempts to reform civil ad- 
ndnistration, 166-7 ♦ Clive 
hated, 167 ; his good influence 
over the younger members of 
the service, 169: Clive's tour 
northward, 171 : Clive’s inatruc- 
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tions to tho young SfibahcMr nt 
171, 172 : be 
pivKjceiled to Benai'es, 173: 
.iftor an fnten’iew n’lthlJ'nnab- 
Wazfr, lUey proceeded to Alla* 
babdd to confer Sbih 

Alfm, 174: ClnVs demands, 
174: Nawitb-^Vaztr granted 
all except tbc one regarding 
factoricB, 174-5 : the meeting 
at Cbftprd, 1 75 ; loagvio formed 
agninst Mardthd oggiesemn, 
175? q.nesUon of the EngHah 
frontier difcii«aed, 1 75-6 ; Clixe'a 
viert''s regarding the Sdbab, the 
EngUflli to keep in the back 
ground, the power to be in the 
hande of tlie Siibahddr, 176-7 : 
'Iiord C]i^e’^ Fund/ 178* 
Clive's army administration, 
179-89! ‘double batti/ 179, 
181-2 : conspiracy tn the aj-my, 
184-9 ' Clive's mode of snp- 
preaaineit, 189; Clivo resigned 
m 1765, and relumed to Eng- 
land in 1767, 191 : his persecu- 
tions, 192-6, 201-9: visit to 
Paris, 196 : on retuin to Eng- 
land found be was elected 
Member of Parliaraent, 197: 
affiurs in fndia unsatisfactory, 
19S-201 : attacks on Clive, 
301-9 ‘ acquittal, 209 : want 
to Bath to try the waters, 209 • 
■went aijroad, 210: rcturtied to 
England, 210 • his death, 210: 
cummi’ntfl on the life of Clive, 
3II, 312. 

CmvE’s Ecxil&ncc "before ihe Com- 
mxitet of the Jlouee of Cow- 
mout, quoted, 97 ;i., 134 ru 

Clive’s Jteporf io (he Court of 
Dircctox'g, quoted, 97 n. 

Cochin, independent territory, 17. 

CojiinsflABY OF Foncis, Clive ap- 
pointed, 48. 

Conra, Major Eyre, nominated 
Governor of Calcutta hy Ad- 
niiranVatson, 8 2 : Clive objected 
to the nomination, 82 : Font by 
Clivo to occupy Katw^i 91 : at 


Council of War, 93 : Bent with 
ft dotaehmont, alter PJasscy, 

'® 5 - 

Coote’s Xanaihe, quoted, 97 n , 
103 n. 

C0P£, Captain, mentioned in the 
account of the assault agniurt 
Clive hy Mr. rordyee, 14- 
commander of Force sent to 
help cx-Rtijd of Tanjore, 43 r 
sent to Trichinopoli, 4S. 

Corneille, Captain, at Council of 
• War, 93. 

CoRNisn, Admiral, oti the Arakau 
coast, 127. 

Coromandel coast, English Set- 
tlement at Ammgon on t]ie, 
18. 

CouNOiL OF TVad, gc-3 ; qiicslinn 
submitted to, 93. 

Com OF Ejheoiors feted CUre 
on Ilia ret ini to England, 75-6 j 
appointed Clive Lieut-Colonol, 
and named him Governor and 
Commaitdcr of Fort St, Eavid, 
with succo'-Rjcm to Governorship 
of Madias, 76: Clive'alctterto, 
98, 105-6: appointed ten men 
to manage nOairs in Bengal, 
119: cnnatHution of, 138: dia- 
puted Clive 'a right to the jiigfr, 
142: granted to Civil PervnutH 
right to private tr.ade, 163 ; 
aummarj' of the state of Bengal 
hy, i6i?-7i halt 1,179-81: cur- 
tailed their ollonauces, j8o, 
i8r : received Clivo well in 
England, 196 ; sent out Buper- 
vicora, 199, 200. 

Cdddalore, Mr, Fordyce asBaultctl 
Clivo »t, 14 ' 

CuDVonn, Captain, at Counral of 
War, 93. 

DAoeol, Commodoro Jones re- 
called from, 78. 

BAMALonCTRi, pass in tho Karnii* 
tik, =5, 45. 

DAuDruR, 94: meeting between 
Wlr jftfar and Clivo nt, 105 ; 
entire force united at, 105. 
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d’Autecil, sent by Dnpleix to 
bvke "Law’s place, 6S'. ap* 
pronebed XJtjitar, 68 : finrptiged 
Clive, ?o: dcrestecl by Clive, 
■j j v retteatftd ia y olkondft, *i 5 ' 
surrendered to Clive, 73. 

Decca:s, territories belonging to, 
17: territories independent of, 
I 7 v 

Hecmnc Hatties of Indi<i> by 
Colonel MaUeson, 65 ft., i 3 on > 
^ 55 ^- 

Driiiir, sack of, 16, 30 : SirAj-ad- 
danW’s overtures to Court of, 
$8 •, jrul\amrfladSlvah,Eropct«t 

of, 30 ; King of, threatened re- 
beUion flgwnst Mir Jafar, 121 : 
invasion of, 131: defeated by 
Calliaud and Knox, 151 : Mfr 
Kfisinr died at, 158. 

Devikota, English tried to possess 
the Fort of, 42 : Clive sent to 
join Major La'.vrence at, 50. 

PhArX in rebellion against Mfr 
jnfoT, nj. 

Diamokd HAUBonB, Dutch vessels 
at, 126. 

DisbaeUj Isaac boaof, mentioned, 
10 ; life of an attorney as dis* 
tasteful to him as to Robert 
Clive, JO. 

Dost Ali, appointed to eucceed 
Saddat'UlW KUdn as N&wdb of 
the Karndtik, 33: sent his eon 
to capture TriclnuopoU, where 
he was slain, 35 : big son pro* 
claimed Kawdb, 25. 

Drare, M r., Governor atCalcnttiv, 
7 $ : fled to the Hdgli, 78- 

DnATTo;^, Market, see Market 
Drayton. 

DulAr RAjf.secRdjdDulXb Rdm. 

Duius, M. Benoit, Govermw* 
General of French pofsegsions 
in India, 21 ; at Fondicheny, 
35. 

Ddtleix, 5 L, succeeded Dumas 
as Gov enior*GeiieTa\ of FreneJj 
possessions, 21, 3a, 60, 194 • re- 
ceived instructions from the 
Directors on account of the im- 


pending war with England, 32 • 
ordered to join M. de la Bour- 
donnais, 33 : urged to arrange 
with the Goveimiaent of Madras 
that ilic two settlcmenls should 
pieserve neutrality, but not 
gtanitd, 33 ho appealed to 
Anwar-ud'dln, 33 : hostility 
stopped in the KarniStik, 34: 
took Madras, 36 : solo director 
of French interests, 36 ; cent 
a small force undeT Faradia to 
relieve Madros, 37 ; slaughter 
at St. Tlioiu^, 37 : tried to expel 
the English from all their eettle- 
ments, 38; siege of Fondiclierry, 
39 ; directed the defence, 39 : 
attempted to take Trichinopnli, 
60: sent Law in command of 
troops, 60 ; unsuccscssful, 6t ; 
urged Rdjd SAbib to proceoil to 
reconquer Arcot, and, if possible, 
attack Madras, 62 : attacked 
PoDamallu, 62 : marched to 
Kancblpuram and VendaHr, 
62 : RAjd Sahib’s aiToy met by 
Clivo Bt Kilveripilv, €>4: Clive 
fiuiTounded by tlie French, 65 i 
defeated by Clive, 66: sent 
d’Auteuil to replace Law, 68. 

Doicn, monopoly of trade with 
the Moluccas, 124: various 
com^nesia in the East, 124: 
Dutch-Indian Company, 124 : 
settlement at Chitisurah, 124: 
negotiatmns with Mfr Jnfar> 
1 25 ; Dutch fleet approachin? 
HAgU, ia6; Clive demanded 
explanation from them, 126: 
invarinn of the, 1 26-30 : com- 
plete defeat of, 131. 

EaHjf Records of British India, 
by Talboya Wheeler, quoted, 
177 and n. 

East Ikdia Gokpakv, Clive, 
writer in the service of, 9, jo, 
11: Bihiir saltpetre manufacture 
fivrmedby, 1 18: Directorsor,i64: 
Diwvin of the tlnee Ifrcvinces, 
17a. 
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EatoK, Dr., private school ftt 
Loijtockc, to \?hich CUve ’was 
sent till ho was eleven, lo. 

Eluot’s Eiilory oJIndiG.^ quoted, 
30 n., .1471., 100 7i., *76 «. 

Ellib, civfl officer, prepared to 
boizo PatmS, 155 ; defeated, 
156. 

Diidence hrfore the Covimiitct 
of iht Eoxm of CotnmonSf by 
CHi'c, quoted, g6 «., 97 134 a. 

Evbe Coote, Major, sec Coote. 

FacroRiES, not to be Mtabliehed 
by the East India Comp.nuy in 
Oudh, 174 ; NnwiSb-Wazir’a 
opinion of, 3 74“5* 

EaR/IB^d, ocoupied by the Er^- 
lifih, J57. 

Eawa, Major Kilpatrick with 
troops at, 80 j Admiml Wat- 
son's squadron at, So: Dutch 
ottnek offi, 129. 

Fahike in the three Provinces, 
299>20X. 

Fibcher, Captain, at Council of 
Wav, 9J. 

Eletoher, Sir Pobert, Com- 
mandant at Mtmgfr, 185, 187: 
tried by cDUTt-martial and 
ca<!hicrcd, 189 : his p-amphlet, 
197. 

Eoudk, Colonel, sent by Clive to 

■'v!fi2^q/:A.7«n, *. ‘criftWriViMfi 
IWjd's troops, 132; oxpoUod 
French from northern Sirkdro, 
122; took their fortress, 133; 
Rcctired the influence for the 
English, 122 ; fought ng^nst 
the Dutch, 138: occupied D4m<i- 
gar, 1 29 i marched to Shirirdui- 
pur, 129: Knox joined him, 
130; defeated Dutch, i^r: 
appointed SuperviBor, 199. 

Fordyce, Rev. Mr.j his assault 
against Clive, as reported by 
the Board at Fort St. D.avid, 
14: suspended, 14, 

Forrest’s Hecords of the Mailra* 
Presidency (1890), 14, 40 
4J 50 n., 52 71. 


Fonr St. David, Board at, 14: 
Eugliah officials from Madrae 
escaped to, 38 ; Clive helped to 
defend, 38; French tried to 
toko, 39 : Olivo appointed 
Governor of, 76. 

Fort St. Georoe, built at 
Madras, 19. 

Fort Wilu.vjj, built by Job 
Gharaock in the reign of King 
William Iir, 119. 

Fox, Mr., Clive a supporter of, 

;(!. 

Fluis, M. St., (te St. Frajs. 

Frencit Colony, at Pondicherry, 
20 : on the Malabar caaat and 
at Chandranagnr, in Bengal, 

31 . 

Fuller, Mr., aecouded amend- 
ment to tho attack against Clive, 
108. 

Gaupp, Captain, at Council of 
War, 93. 

GroKCK II, icing, Ina opinion of 
Clivo, Lji : hia death, T.f3. 

Gntuii, fort at, 77 : headquartew 
of Angrifv, pirate eMef, 77: 
taken by Wation and Clive, 
78: jUf Vardi Khan’s battle at, 

85. 

GhdlAh Hus^k, tee CnANDA 
SAiub. 

wto \x> 

konda, 48; mismanaged aSairs, 
49: in command at Triehinopoli, 
5»- 

GlAOr, fortrcM of, 47: captured 
by the French, 47. 

Golkokda, Niatm-ul-Mdlk 
tired to, after taking Trichino- 
poli, 28. 

Grafton, Duke of, at head of 
Ministry, 197 : resigned, I07- 

Grant, Major, at Council of W'ar, 
92. 

Grant, Captain Alovaiider, at 
Council of War, 93. 

Grenville, Geojgc, 198 : CUve a 
Bupportcr of, 198 : his death, 
198. 
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Giuffis, Admittvl, <lo^DtDau^ytog 
squatlron, 39. 

Gudalue, important town near 
PondjcHeiry, 38. 

GDKDl/AKAliSiIA,Ti7er in Madras, 
IJ-. 

Haihab Aii, invaded Madras, 
ip8, 201, 

HAltiAnABAD, overtures, between 
Siti^vj-nd-dauW and Bussy at, 
87. 

Hastings, Warren, mentioned, 
194: first Governor-General of 
India, aoi. 

Hebbb, Bifiliop, quoted, 37 n, 

HiqH'KOAD from Hu^jH to Patnji 
made by Mugbal Government, 
90. 

Ei^tort/ of En^Jand, by Lord 
Stanhope, 202 n. 

EUtoty of ihdog^an, by Orme, 
quoted, 20 a. 

Ekloty of India, by Onne, 
quoted, 95 109 n. 

Eistory of India, by Eliot, 
quoted, 30 44 n., 100 »»., 

J7O «, 

Ehtory of the Benjjal Army, 
by Broome, quoted, 90 n., 95 
10911. 

Einiory of the french tn 
Jndut, by Colonel ilalleeon, 
36 n. 

Hor.LAKD, 1 24. 

HoI/WBLi,, Mr., in chaise during 
Ciivc's abecnce, 136-7. 

Horjj Halt, the residence of Mr. 
Bayley, wliero Clive was brouglit 

up.p 

HuGii, river, fugitives in ships on 
the, 7^ ! Slajor Kilpatrick sent 
with troops to, 79 ; Wataon and 
Clive sent to, 80, 

HuGpi, town, stormed by Clive, 
63 t revenue of, granted money 
to Clive, 1 1 7. 

7 i}(foff/on, History of, gee Eisiory 
of In(h$tan. 

Ikuu passed to the Grown, 178. 


IKDTA House, Snlivan excluded 
dive from seat in, 145; pro- 
prietors forced the Govemor- 
Generalsbip of Bengal on Clive, 
146 : sent a new covenant to 
Calcutta, 161 ; refused to in- 
crease salaries, 165. 

IvB^s Toyage and Hisfo^fenf 
Nanaii^o, quoted, 94 n., 97 n, 

JaOib, conferred on Clive, 123 
and n. : disputed by Court of 
Directors, 142, 145-7. 

jAiiAisui, river, 91 . 

Jennings, Captain, at Council of 
War, 93. 

JoHNSlONE, Mr. Gideon, received 
money for secret sendees, 161. 

Jones, Commodore, sent to attack 
Angria, 77 •. recalled from ESb- 
bol, 7$. 

KiVLNi, l\fr. Watte at, 9a, 

KAtri, English victory at, 157. 

Kakcbipdram, Clive on hia way 
W Aicot halted at, 53: guna 
intercepted at, 53 ; eiege of, 58 : 
taken by Clive, 58. 

KiVRKATiK, territory of the Dec- 
can, 17 not immediately under 
the Sdbahdiir, 17 : territory 
entrusted to a Hawdb, 17 ; its 
boundaries, 17, 18; invasions 
and war in the, 21-31 : Khojd 
Abdullah, Hawjlb of the, 28. 

Karra, English victory at, 157; 
held by the English, 1 74. 

Kasimrazar, Mr. Watts, English 
agent at, 86 ; Sirdpud-dauld 
Bent an army to Plasscy, in the 
ialand of, 88 and : troops at, 
116, 119. 

Kasifor, seat of gun-factory, 83 : 
Clive at, 83. 

KXtwa, Major Eyre Coote sent 
to occupy, 91 ; battle of, J56. 

KXveripAk, battle of, 64-6, 183, 
311 : Clive defeats the French 
and allies, 66 ; occupied by Cl>ve, 
66 . 
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JJhojA Abdullah, praclaimed 
Nawdb of the Kam.it 5 k, 28 : 
poisoned, aS. 

Kilbatkick, Major, eent fn>m 
Mndi-fls to the Hilglf, 5^9: 
reached Folta, 80; at Council 
of War, ga : in oottunand of 
troopsatPiassoy, Toa: marched 
against St. Frnia, 102 ; joined 
by Olive, 103 . 

JCisirANGABH, rovcmie of, granted 
money to Clive, 117. 

Knox, Captain, fought against 
the Dutch, 1282 defeated the 
Dutch, 131 : fought against the 
King of Delhi and defended 
Pattijl, 151. 

KoiLADi, IVench attempted to 
intorcopt Lawrence at, 67. 

KoLitUN, KUer, 08 , O9. 

Laloudj, mud fort of, taken by 
Clive, 68. . 

Lally, Count, sent to PondU 
cherry, 1202 marched to Tan- 
jore, 120: recalled Bossy, 1202 
Buccewc'S achioicd by, 120 . 794 .* 
left northern Sirkurs unpro- 
tcotod, 121. 

Lasoabs, wth Cliro at Plasscy, 
90. 95 * 

Law, of Lnurirton, eeTjfc by Dii- 
plebc to TricbinniKili, do: unsuc* 
cessful, 61 : fought gallantly at 
Totid'idnerry, bi 2 ret)'mct‘& 'oy 
d’Autcun, 08 : defeated by 
Clivo at Paichanda, 69-73 : 
Biirrendored, 73 : sent by Olivo 
nearChandraiiagar with triKi|w, 

84 ' 

liA^HiPNOE, IMajor Stringer, in 
command at Fort St. Da^id, 
40 n. : took a forco to Devi- 
koto, with Clive as lieutenant, 
43 ; stonnod Dovilcota, 43 : 
treaty, 43: returned to Fwt 
St. David, 44: joined Clive, 67 ; 
fitarted with Clive for Trichino' 
poll, 67: entered Tricliltiopoli, 
68: assisted by MordriKffo and 
the Dalwai of Mysore, 68 : bent 


Clivo to occupy B-arnidvemm, 
6S. 

Lawbenoe, Dird, quoted, jOn 

Le Beauaie, Captain, at Connell 
of War, 93. 

Leifprs, by Scmflon, tfnolcd, 
i6ofi. 

Li/c of CUve, by Malcolm, 
105 n. 

‘ Lord Clive’h Fond,’ 178. 

Lostocke, private school where 
Clivo nas educated till he was 
eleven, 10. 

LuCA«t, Captain, mentioned in the 
oojmmt of the assault agninst 
Clive by Mr, Fordjee, 14. 

Lucknow, occiipiedhy tbo English, 

1.57* 

Lusiiington, fifllxed Admlnl 
Wataoii’a name to fnl«o dc*ca- 
niont regarding Aminch-and, 
194. 

Ma’apu7 KuAn, Pon of AJ^wn^ 
ud-din, R(*nt to demand l^Indms, 
37 : encountered Dtipleir at 
MnZ/nfit’i, St. Thom 4 , 37; de- 
feated, 37 ; taken prisoner, 
45 * 

MaDUUH - CUvo despatched 
^yRtt9 «ud ^Vahli to, lilt 
Clive niarchoJ to, Ml. 

Madras, Foljert Clive arrirts a" 
a writer in thu scridcp of the 
m ”1*744 ih, 
9, 30 ; M!r. Morse Governor at, 
15,33: origin.illy Clienn.apata- 
nora, 19 : granted b>thcEngIish 
and rc-named Madras, 7 <) ; F«n 
St. GeorgD buUt, ig : raiseil to 
Presidency in JG53, Jgt popu- 
lation at end of 17th ccittnr}, 
19: coiiRtitntion of the town, 
19 2 English trading colony, 20 ; 
Riinch colony, 3o : taken by the 
French, 35 : lestored, 41. 

Jhj^ilrns iVfstdcficy, Jlicord^ of, 
by hir. Forrest, mentioned, 14* 
400., 41 w, 50 5* n. 

MAtitruu. WatioR and Clive at, 
81. 
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Malcolm, Sir John, mentioned 
14^ quoted, 1% of 

Chie, 103W, i43n, 198 n 
^>iAt.DA, AmmchnndB pilgnmage 
to, 113 

Maliatub battle between rrench 
■xud English at, 37 
Malifson 8, Colonel, Stetory of 
the French in Ihdta, 36 n 
Dccjfiiie jBafi/es of India, 65 n , 
i3o« , ^55« 

MA^c^ESTFIl, Glivo Bent to Ins 
uncle to bo brought up and 
educated at, 9 

3 iIamkcHa>D, Governor of Cal- 
cutta, 81 inarched to Bft] bq, 
81 retired, 82 

M UvSUBFET, 1 agoda of, taken by 
Cine 68 

MAidTUAS, took Tnchmopoh, 25 
imusion of, 25 26 yielded 
Tnchmopoh to Nudio ul Mfilk, 
28 overtures nilh Sirdj ud 
dauH, 87 Mardthd ditch, 108 
defeated at battle of Pdidpat, 
173 advance of, 183 
Mvbkaji, the Armenian, com 
mandou a speci'd brigade, 1^4 
sent to Pntml 155 drove the 
English out, 155 took English 
prisoners, 1156 

Mvbket l^A^TO^,Chve eent to 
Mr Burslem s school it, 10 
^Iabiia, Erancih, leader of the 
Trench traders on the Coro 
nnnrfel coast, 20, 21 died 
1706, 20 

Maskalei ke, Miss, uiamcd Clive, 
/4 

iUenioir of Captain Dalton, 
quoted, 49?} 51 n 
Mfiicha>.t Tav lobs’, Chve spent 
a short time at, 10 
MiRAit, son of hlir Jafar, 119 
arrived with an army at Mur 
Bhiddbdd, 13a struck dead by 
hghlimig, lijo 

Min Asad, appointed Diwln m 
place of Chanda S'vhib, 24 
taken prisoner hy the !Mar4th'ls, 

25 


M£b Tatar, m command of Sird] 
nddaulns forces, 79 joined 
Cbvc, 86 quarrelled with Sirdj 
ud daulfi 88 reconciliation 
88 swore fealty and to fight 
against Ohvp, 88, 91 his inter 
view with Sir Witts, 92 
renounced Watts as 1 spy, 92 
threatened to destroy the Eng 
lish, 92 favourable despatch 
from, 94 position of his troops 
at Plassey, 97 his interview 
with Sirdj ud dauU, 100 lin 
genng of hm troops, 103 re 
queit^ an interview with Chve 
105 escoited to the camp 
to be proclaimed Siibahd'tr, 
107 hi 9 conditions and agree 
ments vnth Clive, 107-8 noble 
family lu Bih u 109 officer of 
AW Yirdi Kbdn, 109 married 
AW Vnrdi Klidn’s sister, 109 
Bakshl of the army, 109 took 
Calcutta, 109 bis meeting with 
Chve 110 went to Murshid*! 
bid, 111 received Chve, Jli 
proclaimed Stibihildr, 112 ap 
pUed to Chve for assistance 
115,121 hiaarinyatR'Cjmahdl, 
1 16 attempt to coerce Bihdr, 
116-8 met Chve, 116 at 
Patud, 1 17 marched with Chve 
to B^rh, 118 returned to 
Murshiddbad, 118 treasury 
eihiuBted, 121 conferred ibe 
of the ZimfndiCrf on Clive, 
123 forced to resign, 153 to 
reside under English jirotpction 
153 displaced by Mfr Sdsim 
'53 restored by the English 
158, 159 has death, 159 160 
bequeathed money to Chve, 
178 formation of Lord Clive’s 
E^nd, 178 

Mftt Eisui son-in law of Mir 
Jafar, 119 152 envoy of Mir 
Jafar, 152 wished to succeed 
Miran, 152 his bribery sue 
ce.,sfal 152 Mfr Jafar to be 
displaced bj, 1 52 proceeded to 
PatnS, 153 installed as Sdboh 
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>53: go °4 rn'or, 153; 
ToinoYcd hh fortress to Maogir, 
153 ; reformed iis craiy, ; 
abolished transit duties, 155 : 
prepared for war, 155: hia 
army under Sfarkar Bcfc out for 
Patnd, 155 : drove tbe Ettglwli 
away, 155 : gent Samm to 
Baksar, 156 : intercepted the 
English and beat them com- 
pletely, 156: defeated at Kdtwd, 
156: defeated nt GlierH, 156: 
on the fall of Patnd, took refuge 
atpndh, ijy; defeated at B^k- 
fi.ir, 15J : died at Delhi, icd, 

JIiR JIadan, Sirdj-ud-d.iuU’a 
general, 97 1 killed at Piaasey, 
too. 

MfR MERDf KnXS', co'imandiug 
Mir Jafar’fi troop", 135 : went 
to Mungfr to report to Mfr 
Jafar, 153, 

‘ Council 

of War, ^3. 

MonAni RAo, famous Mardthd 
goldlcr, loft to guard TrseUino* 
polj, 26 { sent to help Clive at 
Atcaiy 33 ! marched oith Clive 
to Arm, 56 5 dcfeate<l the 
Preach, 57, gS : assisted Law- 
rence, 08 . 

Moose, Mr., Governor of Madras, 
^ 5 » 33 ' bofrieuded Clive, 15: 
declined proposal from the 
Prench Governor that tho two 
settlements should preserve 
neutrality, 33 : demanded in 
vain for protection, fiom Anv.ar- 
ud-din, 35. 

ilosFS, Mr. Levy, mentioned in 
the account of the complaint of 
the assault of Mr. Fordyco 
against Clive, 14. 

Muqhal i>\ka&ty receives a blow 
from which it never rallied, 16, 
85, 173 : high-road from HiJgH 
to Patnjf, 90. 

Mooital, Great, called on Clivo 
to help repress the rebellion of 
his son, 133. 

Mohasimad Alt, forced to floe 


to Trichinopoli, 43 : rival of 
Chiinda SAhib in tho Deccan, 
43; at TrieWnopoli. 5/ i his 
treasury exhaucted, 51. 

■Mwkammad Rizv KnAy, nomi- 
natod Depnfcy-Nawdb, 161, 16S. 

MtfHaaiMAD SliAlf, Emperor of 
Delhi, 30 ; died, 44, 

MUIB, Captain, at Council of War, 

93. , 

Mokotr, Mir Kdsim removed his 
capital to, 153; Sir Robert 
Fletcher at, iS?: mutiny nt, 
187-B. 

Muxro, Sir Hector, his n’etoty at 
Baksar, J57: occupied Benare% 
ChanilT and Allahflbdfl, 1 57 ; 
overran Oudh, 157 ; occupied 
Lucknow and FaiRdbAd, 137 : 
defeated enemy at Karra and 
KjHpi, 137: KawJb-WaRir of 
Oudh Burrendered LimHelf <0, 
557 / 

MnnADBAcn, palaco of, Clivo afc, 

ITT. 

MursuidAbA'd, capital of SvrAj* 
nd-dauli, 78, 85 j bankers and 
merchants of, join Clive, 

Mir Jnfar’s intcia’iew ^Yith Mr. 
Wntts at, 92 : Clive entered, 
III: treasury of, granted 
money to Clive, 117; Clivo at, 
171. 

MortiaA Anf, Governor of Vel- 
lore, 27 1 poisoned his brother- 
in-law, 27 : proclaimed himself 
Kawsib, 27 ; hia flight, 27 : 
present at tho royal wedding. 
39 : Budden diaappearance, 30 : 
aiispected ruurdcror of the youug 
Princo^o. 

McZAIT.aR. JaKO, claimed fiucccs- 
Bjon to-f^c Deccan, 44: Governor 
of Btjapur, 44*. eulwted service 
of hrardthrfs, 44: proclaimed 
himself Siibahddr of the Deccan, 
43; marched to Trichinoiwli, 
46: at Tanjore, 46, 47: retreated 
on Pondicherry, 47 : taken 
prisoner, 47; releasfd, 47* 
acknowledged Sdbalidjir, 47: 
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elamon liia way to Aurangdbsid, 
47 - 

Mysore, an independent territory, 
rj; Rent ftti army to ti«dst 
Huliammnd AU, ^4 : assisted 
Lawrence at Trichiuopoii, 68. 

Naeir SnAn, inTaaion of. 16, 17, 
30 > 85. 

KncAPATAit, sciuadron cniised off, 
34. 

K’AMER^B.SirW., Pem‘ttsw?arir«r, 
quoted, 60 n. 

Narrative, Siv Eyre Coote’e, 
quoted, 97 n., 103 n. 

NasLi Jaro, son of Niwlm-ul- 
M6lk, Bucceeded in Southern 
India, 30, 44: alain by lus own 
levies, 47. 

Newcastle, Diibo of, 143. 
Newcastle, Dowager Duebess 
of, sold Garemont to Clive, 
202, 

Ni2i.M*EL>liIuLU. title granted to 
the family of Giin Kilich RhKn, 
17 ! Nawdb of the Kamdtilc, 
18 : Sfibabdiit of the Deccan, 
33 : objected to tlio appoint* 
tiients in tboKamiltik made by 
Sfuidat-nlU-Khiin, 23; gave the 
Mar.atbds permission to attach 
'Lrichmopoli, 25 ; entered Ar- 
cot with a large army, 38 : 
Riarched on to Trichinopoli, 28 : 
compelled the Tiktardthds to 
yield, 28 J proclaimed bis own 
commander Rhojit Abdullah to 
be Nawiib of the Karndtik, 28 ; 
Naw.<b poisoned, 28 ; be a)>- 
pointed Anwar-ud-^n, provl- 
fiionally, and to act an guardian 
to Saiyud Muhammad ,28: died, 
44. 

Korth, Lord, Chancellor of the 
Eschequer, 197 * First Lord of 
the Treasury, 198 ; his Bill, 
200-1. 

‘Northerk Circaes,' territory of 
the Dcccan, 17. 

NcJK-PD-iJAtJLi, ^Tawifb-NjCjum, 
172. 


OuAB Beg, sent to escort Mir 
iafar to Clive’s camp, 107. 
ObWE, Mr., quoted, 20 n., 30, 
8111,, 95n.,g6fl , los-jj,, 109 
110 «. 

Obph, overtures of Siritj-ud-dnuU 
to the NawAbAVaii of, 88: 
Nawdb.Wnz(r of, tbreatoned 
rebellion against Mir Jafar, 

1 21 ; NawJlb'Wazir of, protect-'i 
and aids Mfr Kdsim, 157 : 
throws himself on the mercy of 
the English, 157, 159: Give's 
dealmgs with Nawib-Wazir of. 

>ri. 173-8- 

PAlcnALTiA, taken by CUve, 73. 
Palmer, Captain, at Council <»f 
War, 93. 

Palmyras, Cape, 80. 
pALtf, town on tbe KAeimbSzstr 
river, 91 , 

PARfrAT, battle of, mentioned, 

i6, i;S' 

PARAWe, sent by Dupleix to 
xelievc Madraa, 37 s entered 
Madras, 38. 

Parker, ,Tobn Neville, tried by 
court-martial, 189; reinstated, 
189. 

ParsHaw, Capt.-Lieut., at Council 
of War, 93, 

PatkA, capital of Bibifr, Give 
accompanied Mir Jafar to, 117 : 
Give entered and eubdued, j 23; 
Mir Jafar conferred jAgir on 
Clive at, 123; Patnd atormed, 
151 English plunders at, 153 : 
Mir KAsim died at, 158. 

Peace of Paris, Give voted 
against, 145. 

Peebaqe, Olive raised to an Irish, 
^143- 

Pcninraiar TFor, by Sir W. 

Napier, quoted, 60 n. 

Pettox, Commodore, coroinanded 
squadron on Commodore Bar- 
nett’s death, 34: cruised off 
NegapaUam, 34 : sailed for Trln- 
cotnalee, 34. 

PiQOT, Mr., sent with provisions, 49. 
P 
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tirr, Jlr. (afterwards Lord 
Chatliam), Secretary of State, 
ij;p: Olive’s letter to, 139.* 
Clive de^nbes 3 Ilran as unfit 
to succeed, 139, i5o‘. points 
urged in tbe letter, J40: PUt 
unable to answer the letter, 
141 : Pifct’p opinion of Clive, 
141 : resigned, 143 : Lord Privy 
Seal, 195: : resigned on account 
of ill health, 197. 

PLASS^T, army rccalkd by Clive 
from, 84 : Sirdj-ud-daulit scut 
on army to, S8 ; Clivers armv 
readied, 94; battle ef, 94-ioG, 
183: spoils of Plassey, 107-17: 
eflects of the f-poils, 136. 

PoNDiCHEURY, French settlement, 
18 ; French aquadron anchored 
oiT, 3 a: Dumas, Governor of, 
23; siege of, 39-41: EagUsli 
olficialB fnira Madras sent as 
prisonccB to, 38 : siege of, 39 : 
armies of Cli^tiida S.thib and 
MuzftfFar Jang retreated on, 
47 : Law distinguished at siege 
ot, 61. 

pRAGMAtio SAxenoK, England 
upholder of, 31. 

PaoPRiLTORS, Court of, 145-7, 

PuaxiAtl, Rijit of, rebelled against 
Mir Jafar, 114-5: went with 
Clive to Mur3]li(Mb^d to make 
peace with hllr .Tafar, 116, 

JlAGIltiJi Bhoxsla, loader of the 
Mav.itbsU, 25. 

lUai. Dulab Ram, joined Clive, 
B6 : position of his troops at 
Plassey, 97; treacherously ad- 
vised birdj-ud-daulii to fleo from 
Plasso}’ to Mtir'iliiddbdd, loJ : 
Finance JMinlstei, 107, 114; 
retired to bis palace, 314; 
refused all intercourse wJtb Mfr 
Jafar, j 14 t rccuociliatioTi with 
Mfr Jnfar, 117, iCS. 

Raja SAhic, fou of Ch 4 uda Sdhib, 
in command nt North Arcot, 
54 : joined by the French, 54 : 
eiego of Arcot, 55 : retreated to 


’Cellorc, 55 : defeated at Arni, 
57 “ 5 i ' IgoIx Punnmallu. 62 : 
repaired damage at Kancbi- 
piiram,C2 : cncampedatTenda- 
luc, 62-3 ; quitted Yendaldr, 
<53 : in iinibtn^h at Kdveiiptk, 
64 : rcmarLable battle of ta- 
veripAk) 64-C : defeated by 
^ive, 66 : retreated to Sering- 
Itara, 68. 

KaJ-Maiial, Sirdj-ud-(lauld dis- 
coveied hiding at, 132 : Mir 
jflfar iind Chve nt, J16. 

EiO, Clive delayed for nine 
tftouths at, 12: CLwe jiickcd 
op a httlo Portuguese at, 1 2. 

KoMDOLD, Captain, at Council of 
4 Var, 92. 

SAiuAT-ULt.v. Khan, NauAb of 
tlieKamdtik, 2j'. diediu 1752, 
23 : appointed Dost AH, his 
nephew, to succeed, 23: Bakar 
All to be Governor of Vellore, 
23: and Ghuldm Huscii or 
Chdiula Sjlhib to bo Diwdn 
afterwards, 23. 

Safdar AlI, son of Dost AH, 
sent to capture Trichiuepoli, 34 : 
proclaimwl Nawdb, 25 : per* 
BUaded Mariithd? to ad^’aute 
on the Kainatik, 36: siege of 
TrichinopoU, 26, surrendered, 
3<S : sent b« fannly to Madras., 
37 : took refuge at Vellore, 27 ; 
poiaoned by his brolher-in-lau, 
37 : his tion proclaimed Nawdh 
by the army, 37* 

Saiiud MuHASriiAD Kuak, for of 
Safdar AH, proclaimed Nau^b, 
37 : Anwar-ud-dfn apjKiintcd 
bis guardian. 28 : murdered, 3a. 

SapAbat J.ANOjproclniraed SdRih- 
dttr on tbe death ot Muzaffar 
Jang, 48. 

x^AtLySTlAN MOTTO, quoted, l6. 

SaBT JIONOrOLY, 164, 165. 

Sashaveram, ocoupied by Clivcf, 
68: battle nt, 69-72: Clive’e 
victory', 73, 1S3, 211. 

SAitRU, Armenian, in command of 
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n epecial 'btJgftd©j 153-4 • 
to Baksar, 156. 

Sabtaha?-, son of, at BbAki, in 
robelljon against Mir Jafar, 

115. 

SatAra, CUdnda SAhib, prisoner 
at, 26, 31 : Muzatfar Jang pro- 
ceeded to, 44. 

Saunders, Mr., Governor of Fort 
St. David, 49 1 sent Clive under 
Mr. Pigot to take provisions to 
Trichinopoli, 49 * gave Clivo his 
captaincy, 50 : sent him to Dc- 
vikota, 50 

ScQTT, Colonel, nominated Com- 
mander, with Clive os second, 
77 ; hi.s death, 77. 

ScuArtON, Mr., sent to escort 
Mfr Jafar to Clive’s camp, 107 : 
informed Amincliand of fake 
document, IJ3: nppointedSuper- 
vifior, 199 ; Letters, f^uoted, 
iCoti. 

Select CotnimcE appointed, 147, 
161, J91 ; opposition of, i<>6, 


Ilia amy to KisimbdzAr, 88 : 
Clive sent declaration of war to, 
91 : at Plftsscy, 95 : fled, to 
MursbiddbAd, loi, na t dis- 
covered hiding at BijmahiU, 
112 ; made over to Mir Jafar, 
II3: interview with Mfr Jafar, 
ii2i stabbed, iis. 

SiVAjf, built a fort at Ghcrid, 7 ?- 

Smith, Captain F., 187 ,• at Mun- 
gff» 187. 

Smith, Colonel, 186 : commancUng 
at Surdjpiir, 186 s nominated 
Commander-in-chief by Clive, 
191, 

Smith, Major, i8(J: commanding 
at AllahAbid, 186 • arrested 
oJBcers, 186. 

Stakhope, Earl, quoted, 193, 309, 
210 and n., 211 ; fltsfory 0/ 
i’nylrtnd, 202 «. 

Stanlbt, Mr., proposed an amend- 
ment in the attack against 
Olive, 2oS. 


Mons., commanding 
Si'iiTNflnAM.islandtowhiehFrench French at Plassey, 96: formerly 
retreated from Triohinopoli, 68, member of Council of Chandra- 


69. 

SiV, banking-house of the Sdt 
family, 168. 

ShXh AlfM, troops of, repuleed 
ibe invasion of Bihiir, 153 ; 
installed Mfr Kdsim as Sdbab- 
ddr, 153 ; Clive’s dealing with, 
1 7 1 ; his capital occupied by the 
Aighdns, 171 : meeting wifb 
Clive at AUahdbdd, 174. 
SirAj-itd-daclA, SiibahdAr, 78: 
seized factory at Kdsimbdz, 4 r, 
78 : marched to Calcutta, 78 : 
took possession, 78 ; Black 
Hole of Calcutta, 78-^ ; Mur- 
shiddbAd capital of, 78, S5 : 
grandson of Aii Vardf Khdn, 
85: overtures to Bussy at 
Haidardbdd, 87 ; to the Mard- 
fhds, 87 : to Delhi, 88 : to 
Kaivdb-Wazfr of Oudh, S8; 
, quarrelled with Mir Jafar, 88: 

reconcfliatioa witli Mtr Jafar to 
• fight against Clive, 88 : Bcnt 


nagar, 96; commenced action 
at Plassey, 98 : remained when 
SirAj-nd-dauli fled, loi i met 
by Kilpatrick, 102 : retreated, 
103; his final resistance and 
death, 104. 

Sterlino, Mr., private school in 
Hertfordshire, where Olive went 
on leaving Merchant Taylors’, 
until be was nominated writer 
in the service of the East India 


^mpany, 10. 
^tOHE, r * 


^ ^ Robert Clive bora at, 9. 

SuDah, pTovinco, 17, 16C, 177. 

SuBahdaR, chief of a adbah or 
province, 17 ; Nizjtm-nl-JIdlk, 
Sdbahddr of the Deccan, 23 ; 
on his death straggles for suc- 
cession, 44-7 ; AH Vaiflf Kbdn, 
SdbtdidSr of Bengal, Bihdr and 
Orim, 85: Sirdj.ud-d.2ul.4 suc- 
ceeded him, 85 : ottempts to 
dethrone the Sdbahd^, 86. 

SuLiVANfMr. Lawrence, CSh^trman 


Fa 
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of Court of Birpotors, I44 ; 
enemy of Clive, 144, 30^^ • er- 
cludeo CUve from seat in the 
India Honse, 145 . elected at 
Court of Proprietors, j 45 ; his 
candidates for eccond election 
defeated, 14^. 

SujiNEK, Mr., accompanied Clive 
to Calcutto, 148, 159, 

SubAjpue, C olonel Smith ilationed 
at, 186. 

Sykes, accompanied Clive back 
to Calcutta, J48, 159 : agent at 
Muralmlrtbdd, 166 : member of 
Select Committee, 191. 

"Taoitds, quoted, J39, 

Tawjoee, troops sent from Fort 
St. David to help tho ex*IWJd, 
4a. 

TjiOJrti, St , botllo at, 37 

TflUBLOV?, Attorney-General, sup- 
ported Burgoyne in his attack 
against Clive, 20s. 

Tfiriaif, Clive’s victory at, 53: 
Olive takes the fort of, 56. 

TraiiHittioM in India, quoted, 
15(1 and ». 

TiUYAKCOnE, independent terri- 
tory, 17. 

Tbichikopoli, kicgdoin claimed 
by the Nmvdbs of the Karndtik, 
18: death of tho ruler of, 34; 
coptiireh 'oy 'Dost iilh, 34 ; 

Cbinda SAliib, Governor of, 34 : 
taken by tho Miirsfthiis, 35 : 
siege of, 26 : aurrender of, 7O : 
yielded by tlio MsrAthds to 
KizAm-oI-Mdlk, 28 ; CUve cb- 
corted troops on their way to, 
49 : Bent \vith Major Lawrence 
to report from, 50 ; beaieged by 
CliindA SAhib, 51 : Law in 
command of French troops and 
'eipAhia before Trichiaopoli, 61. 

TnincosuLEE, the Engliab squad- 
ron sailed away from the I'Vench 
to, 34 - 

Xl^nwi ifALki, taken by Major 
Adams, 157. • 


UtAtiti, (FAutcun .at, 68. 

Vaksittart, Bucceasor to Clivf, 
I49 • his clmrnctor, 149- 
50 ; bribed by Mfr Kiisira, X53 j 
forced 'SIfr Jafar to resign, 153 ; 
appointed Superviaor, 199. 

VELfiORE, Safdar Alf took refuse 
at, 37 *. Murtird All, Govcriiur 
at, 37. 

VENnALun, French eucauipment 
at,63-3 . Fi-enchquit, 63: CIU13 
at, 64. 

VEnDACH>LAM,thc [Joiut to whicli 
Clive accompanied the troop< 
with provisions for TricliinopoU, 
49. 

Verelsp, appointed Governor hy 
Olive, 190, 196, lyS, 

VitAGAPATAM, Coloucl Ford ftt, 

123 . 

ViziADRUO, harhonr of, 77. 

ViziAKAORAM, letter to Clivo de- 
manding troops from BAjd of, 

I3I. 

VoLKOKDA, Clive sent under Cap- 
tain G ingens to, 48 : surrender 
of d’Autoull at, 73. 

J'oya'je and ffisioricai A’ami- 
fite, by Iv«8, quoted, 94 ti., 
97 «• 

Waogohhkr, Captain, at Council 
dl'llar, 93. 

■Walsh, sent with Watta to Mad- 
hupur, III: Clive’s secretary, 
140: charged with tho letter to 
Mr. Pitt, 140. 

Wakdiwash, Saiyud liluhammad 
Khda and hlf! mother cent to, 
27- 

U^ar la Ifidia, by Cambridge, 
quoted, 43 n. 

Watbon, Admiral, in command 
of squadron, 78 : destroyed 
Gheriit, 78 : sent to the 
So; arrived at Faltn, 80-1: 
ftiichorod at MalApnr, 81 1 
Homiriated Major Eyre Cootr, 
Goiornor of Calcutln, 83: took 
possession luioielf, 82: handed 
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keys to Drake, 83 ; objeuted to 
tiign false document regarding 
Amincliand’s demand, 87. 

Watt'?, }Sx!, EogUah agent at 
Kdsimbdzdr, 86, •S? : at Kalnd, 
92 : Ilia letter to Clive wHb 
news of Mir Jafar’s faithless- 
ness, 92: denounced as spy, 92 : 
sent to Mndhnpur, in. 

Weddebburn, Mt., able lawyer 
andallyof Clive, 198: Solicitor- 
General, 203, 

Wellesiei, Marquess, mentioned, 
122 , 

Wheeler, Tolhoys, quoted, 177 
and n., 1 78 n. 

White tor k, a division of Madras, 
ig. 

Prof. H. H , quoted, 
37 ’i* 

WiisoN, Commodore, sent by 


2^9 

Clive to demand apology from 
the Dutch, failing which, to 
attack their squadron, 130 : 
Dutch refusal and consequent 
attack, J30: completelydefeated 
Dutch, 131. 

Writer in the service of the East 
India Company, duties of, 12 . 
CUve appointed, 10, n, la ; not 
congenial to Olive, 1 2. 

YXr LoTr KhAx, a commander 
in Siraj-nd-dauid's army, 86 : 
offered to join Clive to displace 
SitAj-ud-danld, and to become 
himself Siibahdilr, 86, 107 : 
position of his troops atPlassey, 

97. 

ZAMiKDAnf, conferred on Clive by 
Mfr Jafar, 133. 
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©pinions of fte poess 

SIB, WILLIAM HUNTEB’S'DALHOUSIE.’ 

‘ Ab interesting and eicBedinglj readiAle volnme Sir 'WilHaw 

Ilantar has produced a valuaWe xkork about an important epoch in 
UngHsh bislory in India, and he has given UB a pleasing insight into 
the clwracter of a remarkable Eugliflhmftn. The Rulers of India ” 
sorie'', which he has initiated, tbne makes a successful beginning in his 
hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with the aubjeot .' — The Tines, 

*To no one is the credit for the improved condition of public iatelli* 
gence [regarding India] more duo than to Sir William Hunter. From 
the beginning of Ida career os an Indian Civilian he has devoted a rare 
literary faculty to the task of enlightening his countrymen on the subject 
of England's greatest dependency .... By inspiring a wnill army of 
fcUow-Iabourera 'mthhis own spirit, by inducing them to conform to his 
own method, and shaping a huge ngslomfaration of facts into a lucid and 
intelligible system, Sir W. Hunter has brought India and its innumer- 
able interests witldu the pale of achievable knowledge, and baa given 
definite eUape to the truths which its history establishes and the 
problems which it BUggeata. . . . Such contribiifions to literature are apt to 
be taken ns a matter of course, because their highest merit is to conceal 
the labour, and skill, and knowledge involved in their production ; but 
they raise the w'hole level of public Intelligence, and generate an 
atmosjiliere in wbicli the baleful influences of folly, ignorance, prejudice, 
and presumption dwindle and disappear.*— Safurdot/ J?evieip. 

* Admirably calculated to Impart in a concise and sgrecableform a clear 
general outline of the history of our great Indian Empire.’— HcouomiKf. 

‘A skilful and most attractive picture. . . . The author has made good 
use of public and private documents, and has enjoyed the privilege of 
being aided by the deceased statesman’s family. His little work is, 
consequently, ft valuable contribution lo modem history.’ — Acatlm}}. 

‘ The book should command a wide circle of readers, not only for its 
author’s sake and that of its subject, but partly at least on account of 
the very attractive w’ay iii which it has been published at the moderate 
qjriceotbrfi1-a-crown. HutH'ia, ol course, *oy 'its intrinsic merits o^one 
that a work of this nature should be judged. And those merits are 
everywhere conspicuous. ... A writer wh(»o thorough mastery of all 
Intlian subjects lias been acquired by years of practical experience and 
patient research.’— TAe Aihenaum 

‘Never have we been so much impressed by the great literary abilities 
of Sir William Hunter as we have been by the perusal of “The Marquess 
of Dnlhousie.”. , . The knowledge displayed by the writer of themotivea 
of Lord H.'ilhousip'g action, of the inner %rorking of hie mind, is so com- 
plete, that Lord Dalhooeie himself, were he living, could not state them 
more clearly. ... Sir William Hunter’s style is so clear, his language 
so vivid, and yet so simple, conveying the impressionB he wishes bo per- 
spicuonsly that they cannot but be underetood, that the work must Lave 
ft place in every liljrary, in every home, wo might say indeed every 
cottage.’— -i’l'fuinjj t^eas. 

‘Sir William Hunter has written an admirable little volume on 
“ Tlie Marques^; of Halboasie ” for liia series of the “ Rulers of India." 
It can be at a Eilting, yet its references— expressed or impUed— 
saggeatthe slodyandobservationof halfjvljfe-time.’— TAe DaHgNcitrr. 
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SIR WIRLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MATO.’ 

' Sir Willinin W. Hnntcr Jin’! contribnlod a brief but Adinimble 
bvogTJvpUy of tin? ICarl of Jifoyo to tlio bctjc^ entitled ■' Balers of ludift,” 
edited by liiinsclf (Oxford, at tho Clarendon Pre»3).’ — The 

‘In telling this story in tlio monograph before us, Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literiiry flkill wifli an earnest 
eyinpnthy and fulnesa of knowledge which are worth}' of ail connneuda* 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and atlracUvo 
record of what was eminently a noble life.’ — 77<e Academy. 

‘The sketch of Tlio Man is full of interest, drami as it is with com* 
pleto sympathy, understanding, and apprcciatinn. But moro valuable 
is the account of his ndininiHtratiou. JS’o one can show so well nud 
cltarly as Sir William Hunter does what tlie policy of Lorfl Mayo con- 
ti ibuted to the inaldng of tho Indian Kmpire of to-day.’ — The Scotsman.. 

* Sir William Hunter has ghoii us a monograph in whicli thoroisa 
happy combination of tho csSi^y and tho biography. We arc jircsented 
with tho main features of Lord Majo’e administratiou unencuinhered 
w’ith tedious detnilt> which w'ould interest none but the most ofliciiil of 
Anglo-Indiaiu , while in the biography tho man is brought before us, 
not arialytitally, but iu a lifcdiko portrait.’ — rnntVi/ J-'nii, 

‘ The alory of his life bir W. W. Hunter tells iu w ell-choBcn language 
—clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hantcr is lu sympathy with 
his Rubjeot, and does full Justice to Mayo’s strong, gouiiino nature. 
Without Gxaggeratioa and m a direct, utiaflcctcd style, as befits his 
theme, ho brings the inau and bis W'ork viridly boforo tis.'— 
Qlasgoxc Herald. 

‘All Iho kuowledgo acquired by personal association, fatailinrity with 
administrative details of tho Indian Goveniment, nud a strong grasp of 
the va^it problems to bo dealt with, is utilised in thiB piesenlatiMi of 
Lord Mayo's personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, howoior, never 
overloads his pages, and tho outlines of tho sketch are clear and firm.’ 
—The Huiichesler E.ryrcs’!, 

‘ This is another of tho “ Bulers of India ” scries, and it will bo hard 
to heat. . . . Sir Willluni Hunter’s pcrccpUon and expicsfiiou are here at- 
their very best.' — The Pall HaU 

‘Tlic latest addition to tho ** Rulers ofIndla'’?erie<i yields to none of 
its predecessors in attraclivencsH, \ngour, and aitistic portraiture. . . . 
Tlie filial chapter miiPt either bo copied verbally and htcrally—which 
the space at our disposal ml! not permit— or be left to the sorro^vful 
poriiaal of tho re.adcr. The man is uol to bs envied who can read it with 
dry eyes,' — /JffenV Indian Jdail. 

*Tlie little volume which Ims just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’a career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these ahajitera arc full of spirit and fire. The 
closing pas-s.nges, the picture of tho Viceroy’s O'lBn^sinatioU, cannot fail 
to tanko any ro.ader hold his braath. Wo know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled ns if wc did not know it, and aero still 
bold in BUBpenso. nio event itself waa ao terribly tragic that any 
ordiu.ary description might seem feeble and laggard, ihit in tlilfi 
volvuTiO we are made to feel ns we must Imve felt if wo Imd bwn on 
the spot and seen the murdertr “ fastened like a tiger ” on the hack of 
tlio Viceroy.' — JDaily Kewx, Leading Article, 



SDpinions of tbc }g>ces!s 

ON 

MR. W. S.SBTON-K A.BR’S ‘ CORNWALLIS.’ 

‘ This nsNY volume of the '^Rwlere of India ” series keeps the 
hwh standard set by the author of "The Marquess of Mhousie, For 
dealing' with the salient passages in XiOrd Cornwallis b Indian carecarno 
one coaid have been better qualified than the whilom foreign secretary 
to Loi d Lawrence.’ — T7itAihen<Zim. ^ i- p v 

* Lord Comnallis hoa been very properly included In the list of those 
'^Rulers of India” whose biographies are calculated to illustrate the 
past growth and present development of the English administration in 
that country. Hia name is connected with several g^eat mCcasures, 
which more, perhaps, than any others have given a special colour to our 
rule, have influenced the course of subsequent legislation, and have made 
the Civil Service whatit at present is. He completed the administrative 
fabric of which Warren Hastings, in the midst of unexampled difficulties 
and vicissitudes, had laid the foundation .' — The Satnrday Iteview. 

‘We hope that the volumes on the “Rulers of India” which are 
being published by the Clarendon Press are carefully read by a large 
ecction of the public. There is a dense wall of ignorance still standing 
between the average Englishman and tho greatest dependency of the 
Crown ; although we can scarcely hope to see it broken down altogether, 
some of these admirable biograpbies cannot fail to lower it a little. . . . 
Mr. Seton-ICarT has succeeded in the task* and he has not only pre- 
sented a large mass of information, but he has brought it together in an 
attractive form. . . . We strongly recommend the book to all who wish’ 
to enlai^e the area of their knowledge with reference to India,’— 

YorJff 2Ierald. 

'The “Rulers of India” eerfes. This ontcome of the Clarendon 
Press glows in value as it proceeds. The account of CorriwalllB is from 
the pen of Mr. W. SetomKarr, who was formerly Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India, and whoso acquaintance with Eastern aftairs 
has been of obvious service to him in the compilation of this useful 
manual.’ — The Globe, 

‘ One might almost say that the history of onr great Indian Empire 
might be read with comparative ease in the excellent “ Rulers of India 
Series,” published at the Clarendon Press at Oxford. ... Of Cornwallis 
it might be said ha transformed tho East India Company’s servants 
from merchants to administrators, and determined to place them above 
jobbe^, vhich he despised .’ — The Indepzmleni, 

‘ We have already expressed our fiensa of the value and limelvneas of 
the scries of Indian historical retrospects now issuing, under the editor- 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than’ fair to say of Mr. Seton-Karr’s monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series has maintained. . . . Hisaccurateand lucid summary of the necessi- 
ties which dictated Cornwallis’s policy, and the methods by which he 
inili.ated and, to a gre.it extent, effected, the transformation of our rule 
in India from the lines of an Orients! despotism to those \vith which wo 
^ attractive as ifc is instructive.'— TAe Lfterarp 
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COLONEL MALLESOW’S -DUPLEIX.’ 

* In tho chnrncter of Duplcix there wns the eleraent of i»refttnes< 
llmt contact with India Beemn to have generated in no inntiy European 
minds, J^encli ns well ae English, and a brnnd capacity for gorem- 
roent> wliich, if su/Terod to ha^c full play, might hare endwl in giving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Even as it was, Colonel 
MallcBon shows how narrowly the prize slipped from French gra.'ip. 
In 1783 the Treaty of Verf-ailles arrived just in time to save the 
British power from oxtiuotion.* — ^Vnies. 

‘ One of the best of Sir W. Hunter’s interesting and v.aluBbl5 series. 
Colonel Mftlleson writes out of the fulneas of familiority, moving with 
ease over a field which ho had long ago anrvoyed in every nook and 
comer. To do a uinall Look as well an this on Buplcix ita^ been dune, 
will bo recognised by competent judges as no sniall ncliiovemeut. 
'NTicn one considers the bulk of the material out of which the little 
voluine hiiR been dlatillod, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in tbo performance.’ — Avademy. 

* A most compact and effeotive history of the Prcncli in India in a 
Htlle handbook of 180 pages,*— iVoncon/ormisf. 

* Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an exccUcu^ fidditios 
to a mosl useful soi’ics.* — Record. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AKBAE.’ 

' Colonel Mallcson’fl Intcrc^ing monogtapli cm Akinr in the "Rnlurp 
of India” (Clarendon rresa) should more Ihlui satisfy the gonml 
render. Colonel Msllcsou traces tho origin and foundation of the 
hiughal Empire ; and, as an introduction to tho liistory of iluhamina* 
jlr.v j’lndir, Alvr duUl Auv'clttig' Ar Jv idauHad d?'. jRrca'.U.'. 

‘ This volume will, no doubti he welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not wom*out theme. It is a worthy and vahiahlo iwdition 
to Sir W. Hunter’s proinlBiiigsericii.*— vf/ieufl’wwi. 

* Colonel hlalleson has broken ground now to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar is briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
ho was and what ho did, and how ho found and how he left India. . • • 
Tho native chronicles of tho reign aro many, and from them it is still 
puBsiblc, AS Oolonol Jrallcson hnsriiown, to construct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate.’— *?«)& Oherver. 

‘ The brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny Iias been Aligned in 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he liAs admirably fnllUIod his task. . . . Allkc^in 
dress and stylo, this vohuno is a 6t companion for its predecesw. *— 
3 Iiinchcsler Gnardian, 



©jjinionsi of tU IPtesiis 

ON 

CilTUI TEOTTEE'S ‘WAEEEE EASTIE&S.’ 

‘Tlie publication, recently noticed in this place, of the ^‘liCitere, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 1772-1785,” has thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hostings anti his government of India. Captain^ L. J. Trotters 
WAttREN Hastings, a volume of the “ Rulers of Indio ” series, edited 
by Sir W. Hunter (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press), is accordingly 
neither inopportune nor devoid of an adeijunte roisoii d’Sire, ^^The 
present volume,’* says a brief preface, “ endeavours to exliibit for the 
first time the actual woik of that great Governor-General, as reviewed 
from the firm stand-point of the onginnl records now made available to 
the students of Indian history ” Captain Trotter is well known as a 
competent and attractive writer on Indian history, and tWs is not the 
first time that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a them©.’— 
The Times. ' 

* He has put his best work into this memoir . . . Captain Trotter’s 
memoir is more valuable [than Sir A. Lyall’s] from a strictly historical 
point of view. It contains more of tUo history of the period, and it 
embraces the very latest information that casts light on Hastings* re- 
markable wireer . , . His work too is of distinct literary merit, and is 
worthy of a theme than which British history presents none nobler. 
It is a distinct gain to the British race to be enabled, as it now may, 
to count the great Governor-General among those heroes for whom 
it need not blosh,— •Scotsman. 


^ Captain Trotter baa done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalboogie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it.’ — ^eco Yorl Serald, 

* This is an able book, written with candour and disorimination.' — 
Leeds Uercurj/. 


* Captain Trotter has done full justice to tlie fa^cmatiug story of ttie 
splendid acluevomeuts of a great Englishman.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ This neat little volume contains a brief but admirable biography of 
the first Governor-General of India. Tiie author lias been fortunate in 
having liad access to Stale papers which cover the period of the 
entire rule of Warren Haetings.'— rde Neiccccstle Chronicle. 


•In preparing this sketch for ''The Rulers of India,” Captain 
Trotter has had the advantage of consulting the ** Letters, Despatchee. 
and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, ^ period which covers the entire 

admimstration of H'^arren Hastings. The present volume, therefore, 
may truly daim that it « exhibits for the first time the actual work of 
the gr^t Gov^or-Gencral, ss reviewed from the finn stand-noint of 
ongnal *‘«orda. It is a book which all must peruse who desire to 
be “ up to date ” on the subject.’— TAe Globe. 
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VISCOOTT EAlBIlfGE’S ‘lOEB KAlBm.’ 

' An exception to the rnle that biographies onglit not to bo entrusted 
to ne'er relntivea. Lord Uardinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
us an accurate record of Ms father’? long and distinguished services. 
There is no tilial exaggeration. The author has dealt Avith sonic con- 
troversial matteus with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and reg^d for the feelings of olljera .’ — Tht SultmJaif Hcvieio, 

*Thi8 interesting life roA’oals the first Lord Hardingo as n brave, 
just, able man, the veiy eoul of honour, admired and trusted equalK 
by friends and political opponents. The bioginpher . . . bos produced a 
most eng.agiDg voliinie, which is enriched by many private and official 
doonment'i that liavo not hefore seen the light .’ — Tht AiifiV/acoftin. 

‘ Lord Hardiugc has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material .and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, maricetl by restraint and 
lucidity.'— TXe Pa/l jlfafi ilazeth. 

‘ His son and biographer has done bis work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and lus added subatantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.’ — VunUyFair, 

‘The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects fsxceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of tho eventful four yvars of his father’s 
6ovcmor«GeaeraUhip.’— TAe Times. 

'It containe a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
H.ardinge'B military and political career; it is arrangwl , . , so us to 
bring into speci.al prominence his government of India ; and it gives a 
lifelike and otriking picture of the man.’ — Acndem^, 

‘The style is clear, the treatment diftp.'iBsiouate, and the total result 
a manual which doca credit to the intercatiugficries in which itfiguroV 
— The Glolt. 

' The conci'se .and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’s career will lutereat many readers.*- — I'he Morninf} Toif, 

‘Eminently readable for everybody, Tiielustoryis given succmctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted ate of real value/- — T/vc Colonie* 
oud India. 

* Compiled from public documents, family papers, and Jotters, tlii* 
brief biography gives the reader n dear idea of whnt Hardrnge wa*, 
both as .a soldier and as an administrator .’— MGnchaier Emmintr. 

‘ An ndmirablq^^ 

‘The cMcVoly accompanied by 

au exeellervv^vKoneta after the portrait hy 
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SffA.JOE-GENEB.A.L SIR OWEN BURNE’S 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHWAIRN.’ 

*Ir ** Clyde and Slmt'h'ntuTii,” acontributwR to Sir WilMam Hunter’s 
excellent “Knlere of India” series (Oxford, at tlie Clarendon Press), 
Sir Often Burne fpvea a lucid akelcli of tbo militaxy history of the 
Indian Mutiny and its suppression by tlic two great soldiers who give 
their names to his book. The space is Umited for so large a theme, bnt 
Sir Owen Bume skilfully adjusts bis treatment to his limits, and rarely 
T.'iolates the conditions of proportion imposed upon him , . . ‘ Sir Owen 
Bumo does not confine himself exclnsuely to the military narrative 
He gives ft brief sketch of the rise and progress of the ilutiny, and 
devotes a chapter to the Beconstmetion which followed its suppression.’ 

. . . ‘'^well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
series to which it belongs .’ — The Ttmes. 

‘Sir Owen Burae who, by assooiation,expeiience, and relatione uith 
ono of these generals, is well qualified for tiic task, writes with know • 
ledge, perspicuity, and fairness.’— Saturday Jlcticip. 

‘Asa brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting writing.’— T/ie 
Cofoni'ea and India, 

‘Sir Owen Burne has written this book carefully, brightly, and 
with excellent judgment, and we in India cannot read such a book 
withoot feeling that he has powerfully aided the accomplished editor 
of the series in a truly patriotic enterprise .’ — liomhay Gasetle, 

"die volume on “Clyde and Strathnainv” just appeared and 
proves to be a really valuable addition to the series. Conaideriog its 
sire imd iho extent of ground it covers it is one of the best books about 
the Indian Mutiny of which wc know.' — jEiiyluftman. 

* Sir Owen Bume, who has written the latest volume for Sir ’Willjam 
Hunter’s “Eulers of India” series, is better qualified than any living 
person to namate, from a military standpoint, the story of the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny .’ — Daily Teltgrayh, 

‘Sir Owen Bume’s book on “Clyde and Str.ithnaim” is worthy to 
rank with the be^t in the admirable series to which it belongs.’ — 
Mancheilcr JUxaminer. 

‘Tho hook is admirably written; and there is probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of the stirring eveota with which ib deals ’ 
^cofsmon. 

‘ Sir Owen Bume, fmm the part he played in thi> Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long connexion with the Government oi India, and from the 
fact that he was niilitary secretary of Lord Strathnaim both in India 

and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which he has undertaken ’ 

ThcAihemam. 
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ON 

m. EEEIE’S ‘lABEATl EAO SHDIIA.’ 

‘The life of such a mm ihonM be iiitercfiting to all those whohavG en-- 
tererljhoweverreinotely, iiitotliemberilaiiceoHiis labours: and Mr. Keeuc 
iswell qualified, both by hi‘» knowloclgo of Indian history and Iii-i literary 
dexterity in its treaimcut, to do justire to hi=i subject/ — TAo Times, 

'Mt 4 Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed bv every 
jtroducer of a book, of kno\\ing intimately tbe topic he has taken up. 
Ho has compressed into these 203 pages an iuiuicnbenmomit of informa- 
tion, drawn from the host sources, and pre^-cn ted with much neatness and 
effect , . . Such a life was worth tracing in connection tvitli the general 
history of the times ; and that is the task which Mr. Keene has so wtU 
fulfilled in this concise, yet attractive, little volume.' — 2 '/te GioVe, 

' In this brief monograph Mt. Keene go^s ovei the ground already tra- 
versed by him in his “ Fall of the Moghul Empire.” But the particular 
work which gives Sindhia his place in Indian history. . . is hero made 
more clearly manifest, while the hook deals almost as much in general his- 
tory as in bjograpliy . . It is v aluablc as bringing out tho originality as well 
as tho greatness of the uimcknow lodged ruler of Hindustan ... 'iliebook 
is intoresling . , . and forma a valuable addition to the scries.' — Scotsman. 

* Mr.Keono tells the fitorywithknowleiigo and impartiality, and also 
with sufDcient graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. Tlie 
recognition of Sindhla in the “Rulers” Fories h just and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of onr 
Indian fellow-subjects.'— JBritifA .ZlatVy Mail. 

* Tliie is probably tho most lomautic volume in the whole series, and 

tho Sindhia's difference In attitude towards Bo Roigno and Warren 
Hastings is very interestingly stated. Tiie lilptory of the fonndation of 
onr Indian Empire i-eceivos much elucidation from tins nduiirahlo 
volume/— ifi^rpool jVcrcari;. ^ 

‘Mr.JI.G.Keono, C I.F has added a very acceptable volume to 

the popular Iialf-crown series of works on former potentates in Engl.ind'e 
'vast Indian dependency . . From the signal defeat of the Marathas at 
Panipat, in 1701, in wliich engagement Sindhia, after fighting valiantly, 
very nearly lo*«t liislife, until his death in 1794, his varying fortunes are 
traced. The important affaira in n hioU ho figured so prominently, as alftO 
the intrigueF and mathinations that were directed against him, are 
corded, whilst tlie desirable effect of Ids policy in assuaging tho fieife 

f iassions and civilising the habit? of tlic people ia depicted. The volume 
lears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of considerable rc'ieurc,li 
by the author, nnrl sustabis the repatition he had aheady acquired 
by his “ .Sketch of the History of Hindustan.*’^ — ^'rccwajfs Journal. 

* Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir- 
William Hunter only five are native? of India, and of the‘-e tho great 
Maclhoji Sindhia is, with tho exception of Akbar, tho most illustrious. 
Mr. H. 6. Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for tbe career of tho greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture 
of Delhi, the Imperi.d c.apilal, by the Persian Nadir Shab, to tho occu- 
pation of tho same city by Lord Lake. , . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid 
description of Iiia subsequent policy, cspecialfy towards tho Engliah 
when lio was brought face to face witlilVarrcn Hastings. Tiio conclu- 
flion of his hnstilit}’^ to ns was the real beginning of hia own political 
career in India/— The Daily GrajJiic, 
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SIB HEKBY CUNNINGHAM’S ‘EAEL 
CANNING.’ 

• ' The life of Earl Canning, ilie Viceroy of the Indian Mutiny, affords 
an excellent 'subject for a biographer who Icnoivs his business, and 
therefore we need hardly say that ‘*Earl Ganinng, by Sir H. b. 
Cunmneham, K.C.I.'E., is an admirable contribution to the senes of 
the ‘'Rulers of India" edited by Sir W. W. Hunter (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon R ress). Sir Henry Cunningham a rare literary skUi and hia 
knowledge of Indian life and affairs are not now displayed for the first 
time, and be has enjoyed exceptional advantages in dealing with hia 
present subject. Lord Granville, Canning's contemporary at school 
and colleague in public life and one of bis oldest friends, furnished his 
biographer with notes of bis recollections of tba early life of his friend. 
Sir Henry Cunningham has also been allowed access to the Diary of 
Caninng’fi private secretary, to the Journal of his military seoretary/ 
and to an interesting correspondence between the Governor-General 
and hia great lieutenant, Lord Lawrence. Of these exceptional ad- 
vantages he lias made excellent use, and the reanit is a biography 
second in interest to none in the series to which it belongs.’— The Timce. 

* Sir Henry Cunningham’s “Earl CanMng"iB a model monograph. 
Tlie writer knows India, as well as Indian history, well ; and bis story 
has a ^^vidness which none but an Anglo-Indian could so well have 
imparted to it. It lias also the advantage of being founded to a largo 
extent on hitherto unused material.’— Tfte Globe. 

‘Sir H. S. Cunningham has succeeded tu writing the history of u 
critical period in so fair and dispassionate a manner ns to make it 
almost a matter of nstonishmeat that the motives which he 1ms so 
clearly grasped should ever have been misinterpreted, and the results 
which he indicates so grossly misjudged. Nor is the excellence of hia 
work less conspicuous from the literary than from the political and 
historical point of view. The style is clear and vivid, the language 
well chosen and vigorous, tbo disposition of details and accesiories 
strikitig and artistic, and, indeed, under whatever aspect the work be 
couEidered, it reaches the lugh slnndard of workin<ansh3p which, from 
the outset, has been a dUtinguisbing feature of the series.’— Glasnow 
Herald. » ^ j 

*Sir H. S, Cunningham was fortunate, in a literary sense, in the 
particular Viceroy .and period of Indian Jiistory allotted to bis pen in 
the iinportant and valuable scries of biographical volumes on “ Rulers 
of India, ’ being published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, under the 
^itorship of Sir IViUiam Wilson Hunter. In Hari Oaminn, first 
viceroy of India, Sir H. S. Cunningham had a subject sufBciently 
inspinng to all who admire honour, courage, patience, wisdom, all the 
virtues and qualities which go to the building up of the character of an 
Ideal Ijighsh ^en^tleman j wiiile the ^isode of tlio Mutiny, culminating 
^ lends itself to the more picturesque and 

^phic descnptvOT. Sir H. S. Cunnlngbam has treated his suhjeel ade- 
ffiiS I he paints his word-pictiirea, and vvith calm 

?!? critic of the actualities, 

^ i outbreak, also a temperate, just appredator 

of the chmctermd policy (kmins/~The Court Journal. 
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ME. DEMETRIUS BOULGEE’S ‘LORD 
WILLIAM BENTIWCE.’ 

‘The “Kulcrs of Inflia” series has received a valnaWe addition in 
the biography of the late I/ord William Bentinck, TIio subject of this 
interesUng mcmeir \suii a fcoldicr aa well as a Rtatesman. Ho was 
mainly insttumcnlal in bringing about the adoption of tho overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy Vi as a disintereated deiirc for their w elfiire. Lord Williatn’s 
despatches and minutes, several of wlilcli are texfctmlly reproduced in 
3dr. Boulger’s praisowortliy little book, display coiif-iderablo literary 
Elcill and are one and all State papera of signal worth/— BnrVy Teh- 
fjrap?t. 

‘Jlr. Boulger is no novico in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental aflairs, and in tho eoreor of Lord William Beutinck ho has 
found a tlieme very much to his taste, wbicli ho treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill.' — The Times. 

* nis frontier policy was conciliatory, but full of foresight. His minute 
on the subject of Afghanistan and the advance of Bussia in Asia may 
bo read with advantage to-day, nearly sixty years after it was written, 
Siuulariy, Lis observations ou the nrmica of India h.*ivo lost by so nicaiu 
ail of their force, and Mr. Boulger has doac a public porvico in printing 
the document.’ — Vail^ Ncm. 

‘ How all this was effected has been dearly and forcibly vot forth by 
Mr, Boulger. Tliough concisely written, his memoir omits nothing 
really essential to a thorough underatanding and just appreciation of 
Bentinck'fl work, and of the results whicli flowed from it, even after he 
had censed to ho at tiie head of Indian affairs. Mr. Bonlger’s estimate 
of the statesman is eminently fair and dispassionate, based on a 
thorough knowledge of Wa admim'stratton in all its details. Altogether 
the little work Is a valuable addition to a mo.st useful series.*— Ginsyoic 
JSerald. 

‘ Mr. Boulger writes clearly and well, .and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.’ — In(l(j>emlent. 

‘ Ivord William Bentinck occupies a distinct place among Indlaa 
Oovernore- General. Hia rule maybe resided as the coinmeiicemeut of 
an epoch. Mr. Boulger has not to tell a stirring story of war and conquest, 
hut the record of Lord William Bentinck’s domestic reforms, by which ho 
began the regeneration of India, is as deeply jutorcsting and certainly 
as well worth studying as any chapter of preceding Indian hiatoiy. 
Mr, Boulger has produced an oxcellent brief history of the period, and 
a capital life of tho Govcrnor-Genoral. Tlie volume is ono of the series 
<)f “ Eulers of India,” and noue of them is butter worthy of perusal.'— 
The Scotman. 

‘ I^Ir. Boulger, it should he added, haa done hia Vi'ork ^\iUl caro and 
judgment.' — Olo\>e. 
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SIELEPEL G-RIEFIN’S‘EANJIT SINGH/ 

'SirLepd Griffin tieata Mb topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account ot the famous MohMji and his times is, f 

the mostvalnsMe as wellaa interestmgyolumcs of tho BeriesofnlnoU 
it fonno apart.’-- TAe 

‘We can ttorongbly praise Sir Lepel (anffmB'Work as an accurate 
and appreciative account of the t)egiiinangs and growth of the hikh 
religion, and of the temporal power founded upon it by a etrong anu 
remoreelesa chieftain .* — Tht Timc&. ^ 

‘ One of the best books recently published on any IndJ^’m questioji. — 
7ht Manchtshr <}mrdian. 

‘ The reading public has here the essence of all that is worth know- 
ing about the period.’ — Th^ Olasgoto Eteniiig Ne\cs. 

‘ From first to last it is a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic. The book is one of the most interesting historical sketches 
ever given to the public, and iUustrated throughout by a unique 
acquidntance with the subject, and exquisite point.’— -T/ie Si> SfepJicft’s 
Jietncic. 

‘ Sir Lepel has done juslico to one of the most interesting and pic- 
turesque episodes of Indian history. In every respect, but perhaps 
most of all from the point of view of the general reader uLo does not 
wholly subordinate enjoyment to instruction, the volume is a most 
acceptable addition to the series 2%c Glasgov) Herald. 

‘i’liQ monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
Imnda than those of Sir Lcpel GrifEn, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub, and is an export in all the knowledge appertaining to a 
thorough acquaiotance, practical and bookish, with that province. This 
ifl an excellent sketch of Eanjit Singh, his people, nnd his short-lived 
kingdom .’ — The ScoHinan. 

^ ' At once the shortest and best history of the rise and full of the 
?>Vfihmcinwc^.' — The J^orlh British Baity Idail. 

‘ An excellent piece of •work— candid, discriminating, and well- 
balanced.’ — T^e Fost. 

^ * Hot only a biography of tho Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of lus country { the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought. For grasp of subject, careful treatment, 
and charm of aarrotion, this volume is second to none in tho genes. It 
may fairly be smd to “speak volumes,” and possesses an exceptional 
authority on Punjab matters.’— The iiier- 

Moghul AurOTnebe and 
^“"3' presents a Bner Bttbjcot for the lustorian; and it 
U “ wntwbetter qoaliHed than Sir Lepel Griffin 

‘ robject.’— Tie Sfc James’s GazeUe. 

inonarS?y';rS'l’“?rj?-La”^‘ the short-lived Sild. 

to'te respect a masterly one, and proves its author 

TTori? ® ^ ®® fitsot dopendency.'-TSe LtYerary 
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MR. J. S. COTTOIf’S ‘MOUWTSTUART 
ELPHIWSTOWE.’ 

‘Sir Willinia Hunter, the editor of the sorieg to which this booh 
belonjrs, was happUj* inspired vrlien lie entnistod the Life of Ulphin- 
stone, one of the most flohol&rly of Indian rulers, to lilr. Cotton, who, 
liimseK a scholar of merit and repute, is bronglifc bj the natnre of his 
daily avocations into close and constant relations with scholars. . . . "U'e 
live in an age in which none but spooialists can afford to give more time 
to the memoirs of even the moH aistinguisbed Anglo-Indians than will 
be occupied by reading Mr. Cottoa''s two hundred pages. Ho has per- 
formed bis task with great skill and good sense. This ja just the land 
ofXiife of himself which the wise, kindly, high-iiouled man, who is tho 
subject of it, would rend with j)le.i3ure in the El^sian Fields.’ — Sir M. 
E. Grant Duff, in Acaduny. 

' To flo inspiring n, theme few writers are better qualified to do ample 
justice than tho author of “Tho Decennial Statement of the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India.” Sir T. Colcbrooke’s larger 
biography of Elpbinstono appeals mainly to Indian specialists, but 
Mr. Cotton’s slighter sicctch is admirably adapted to satisfy tbo growing 
demand for a kno'wlodgc of Indian history and of the personalities of 
Anglo*Indian fitidesmen which Sir William Hunter has done so much 
to create,' — T/ie 2^mcs. 

* This 18 the story of a brilliant life, brilliantly told, Mr. Cotton hac 
a crisp ‘jty’e, a wide knowledge of Indian biatory> and a strong sympathy 
for his hero,’ — T/a l^all dtfall Oacetfe. 

‘ Mr. Cotton’s “ Lifo of Monntstuart Elphinstonc ’* is one of the most 
readable of the valuable volumes that have apps.MCtl in the series of 
“Rulers of Indi.-v.” Mr. Cotton h.as avoided tediousnoss by the con- 
densation of matter, aud hae secured the interest and close attention of 
his reader by a bright and nimble style wliich carries him along with 
quite exhilarating rapidity, yet withont skipping the rcalTy salfeut 
features of the period.’ — The Scoffinait, 

‘Mr. Cotton has evidently performed a congenial task in writing 
this escollont little biography, for he has produced a volume so pleasant 
to read that it can scarcely be the result of labour against tho gmin. 
He has given us an account of the public career of a man who, though 
he declined the post of Governor-General, well deserves to rank among 
the ablest “ Rulers of India,” and of those literary pui'&nita which occu- 
pied Elphinstono’s spare time during liw period of ofSce, aud bore good 
and abiding fruit both in his despatches and Lis historical work.'^27ic 
•fotimal of Ldueniion 

‘The author has evidently taken great pains to make tho book what 
a monograph of the kind ought to bo; and those who are fnmibar with 
Anglo-Indian history dtwing the early part of the current century will 
appreciate the prnb?6 wc offer when wo tay that ho lias truccccdcd in 
maldng it worthy of its subject.^ — The WotM. 

‘A masterpiece of skilful and sympathetic workinanship. . , . Such 
a life could scarcely be told withont oxedting interest; told as it is by 
Mr. Cotton, it combines all the qualities of that oft-abu£od word'—fas- 
cinatlon,’— jT^c Queen. 
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M. lOESE STEEMHS’ ‘AlBUqUERpE.’ 


‘ Mr, StepW nHe and ■makaoaTem<m(®(»P'' • • ■ J 

Mr Mono Stepliem’ Tolnme, l»Sb ns nn adeqnak oummay of nn 
iinpoilant petiid in fto liistory of the tetot™”® 

Enrope, nnd M a ouggestwe treatment of the 

failed end England snooceded m founding “n Indian Empire.— 2 Ae 
Times. 


«Mr. H. lUnts SteplveuB bas made aTer? teadable bo^ out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in ^ 

practice of the eeries to which it belongs itifl called a hfe of Afiouso de 
Allvuauet<y^e^ hut the Governor is only the pentr^ and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in fb® East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their preserves ... A plea* 
aantly-wrilten and trustnorthy book on an interesting man and time. 
— T^e Saturday Jlevicio. 


' Mr. Morse Stephens’ Alhutiuerque is a ^clid piece of work, well put 
together, and full ofinteTcst.*~27ie 
* Mr. Jlorse Stephens’ studies in Indian aod Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approachi^ig the subjeot ... He has 
presented the facta of Albuquerque's career^ f'od aketobed the evrats 
marking the rule of hia predecessor Alm^da, and of his immediate 
successors in the Govemorabip and Viceroyftl^y of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting lorm.'— PAe 



‘No man Itnowa the policy, principles, and character of John 
LauTence better than Sic Chaclee Aitehieon. The ealienl foaiurea 
nnd vital principles of hia work aa a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth mth remarkable clearDcss.'—- 
Scotsman. 

‘ A most admirable skettfii of the gre.^t work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.’— iHancAej/cr 
Z!rn?/ii»er. 

‘ Sir Charles Aitchison’s narrative is nnifo^mly marked by direatneBs, 
order, clearness, and grasp ; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs j and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
nud completo impression of Lord Lawrence's vigorous, resourcefnl, 
discerning, and valiant personality,’— ATg^tfastJe Datlt/ Chronicle. 

knowe the Pnnjah thorougbiyj has made this littlo 
book all the more interesting by his account of the Punjab^ndcr ffoliu 
Lawrence and hU anbordmates. — TorMfre ^ 0 f 
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MAJOR ROSS OF BLADESSBUEG’S 
‘MARQUESS OF HASTINGS,’ 

* Major Hoss of Blfidensburg treats Ids s’lbject skilfully nud attrar- 
tively, and his biography of liord HriStings worthily sustains the liigh 
reputation of tho Series in whicli it appears.’ — TAe Times. 

* Tliis monograph is entitled to rank \v*ith the best of the Series, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with his materials.* 
—English Mail. 

‘ Instinct with interest .* — Glafyoiv Evening ITews. 

* As readable as it is instructive.’ — Glohe. 

* A truly admirable monograph.’ — Glasgoic IJerald. 

* hlajor Robs has done Iiia work admirably, and bids fair to be on© of 
the heat writers the Army of our day has given to tho country. ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little voliimD .' — Daily Chronicle. 

*It is a volume that merits tlio highest praise. Major Boas of 
Bladensburg has TCpTesanted Lord Hastings and his worlc in India 
in the right light, mithfully described the country as it wos, and in 
a masterly manner makes one realize how imporUint wa^ tho period 
covered by this volume.’ — Manchester Courier. 

^This excellent monograph ought not to bo overlooked by any one 
who would fully leani the history of British rule in India.’— 

MR. S. LANE-POOLE’S ‘AURANGZIB.’ 

‘There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation ns (lie 
reign of Aurangzfl). „ . . Mr. Lnnc-Poole tells this stoij* admirably f 
indeed, it were (BfficuU to imagine it belicr told .’ — National Obscncr. 

‘Mr. Lane-Poolo writes loamcdly, lucidly, end vigorously. ... He 
draws on extremely vivid picture of Aurangzfb, his strange ascetic 
character, liis intrepid cour.age, his remorBolcbS overthrow of lus 
kinsmen, his brilliant court, and Ids disastrous policy; and lio deseribes 
the gradual decline of the Mogul power from Akbar to Aurangrih 
nnth gentuno historical insight,’— Times. 

‘A well-knit and capabto eketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the most interesting, of tho Mogul Emperors.— i9n/«rdffy RerietC' 

‘As a Btudy of the man himself, Mr. Loue-Poolo'B work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of thought winch give it a very exceptional 
value among works on the subject.’ — Glasgou Herald. 

‘ 'ilje most popular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appeared ... a picture of much clearness and force.* — GM/c. 

‘A uotablo sketch, at once scholarly and intercsling .’- — rnglish MaiU 

‘l?o one is hotter qualified than Mr. Stanley Lane-Poolo to lake up 
the histor)' and to depict tho character of tbo last of the great 3Io^il 
monarchs. . . , Aurangzfb’a catesr is over a fascinating study.— 
Home News. 

‘ Hie author gives a description of tho famous city of Slxdh lahiia, 
its palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they were tho 
scene. . . . Mr.Lano-Poole’swell-wrifcl^ monograph presents all the roost 
disl\yioll\oSeaiure3otAnTa7}^lh*Bcbnriu^r&n(lcaTccr.^'~-'Morniu<jHost. 
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TROTTER’S ‘EARL OF AUCKLAND.’ 

‘A vivid account of the causes, conduct, and consetiueRces of “ the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteouB” Af^an "War of 1838.’— James s 

‘ To vrrite such a monograph was » thankless task, but it has been 
accomplished with entii-e success by Captain L. J . Trotter. He has 
dealt calmly and clearly vrilh Lord Auckland’s policy, domestic and 
military, with its financial nisulte, and with the general tendency of 
Lord Auckland’s xxIh'—Yorkshre ^ost. 

‘ To this diatrcflimg story (of the Bret Afghan War) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major portion of his pa^cs. He tells it well and forcibly ; 
hut is dra^vn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to sotn© leaders, may seem to be hardly ns yet 
finally derided. . . . It ia only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to “Lord Auckland’s Domestic Policy,” and to his relations witli 
"The Native States of India”.’ — The Times. 

‘ Captain Trotter’s Earl 0/ Awkland is a most interesting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm recognition.’—iS'cofswan. 


Suppkmeniara Volume : price 3n. Cif, 

‘JAMES THOMASON,’ BY SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 


‘Sir H. Temple's hook possesses a high value as a dutiful and 
hvfceteating memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were 
none the less nieraomhle because ocUtoved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful admiuistntion.’ — Times. 

‘ It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests n reader 
less in the official than in the man himsclf.’—'^'cotanaR, 


‘ This is o most interesting book : to tliose who know India, and 
knew the roan, it is of unparalleled Interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial iMtinct which has taught the English to rule subject 
races "for their own welfare” can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this character/— Pull ItfoU Gazette. 

‘ An able .and sympathetic memoir of “ Janies Thomason.” Tlie 
volume will be gratefully received by all who had the pleasure of 
Thomason’s acquaintance.’— People. 

‘ 3 fr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematised 
the revenue eysfem of the North-West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of tbo adnunistration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indian?, for the earaeatnesa of hie leligious faith, and Sir Hlcbard 
lem|de brings this out in an admirable manaer.’— Pr/hsA Weekly, 
'The hook is “a portriut drawn by the hand of affection,” of oue 
whoso life WAS “ft pattern of bow a Christian man ought to live." 
hpecial prominence is given U> the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason’s 
chapter, and the result is a very readable biographlcftl sketch.’— 




~ Vnlfwm iviih iUe * }tnUT& of Tmlia ’ Scent's, 5? Cit, 

A BEIEF HISTOEY OF THE IHDIAH 
PEOPLES. 

Standakd JCnmoK (TwxSTficTU), nEvjsLo to 1852. 
foCTIMY-ElGHTn THOUSASU. 

Tlu** Kclitiou jucorporatea the fitiggCTUoijs iccoived by the nuthor 
from Pircclors of Public InKtrocHon nnil other educationftl authorities 
in Inilia; its atotistics aro brought ilown to the Cen’^us of 1891 • and 
its narrative, to 1S92. The worlc hag rccehcil the emphatic npproxol 
of the organ of the UngH^h School Boards, and his been tran'ilatod 
into five language*'. It is largely employod for edncational pni |fo«03 in 
BuiopD und America and .as ft text-book prciscnbed by the Cirivereity 
of Calcutta for its Entrance Eiammatiou from 18SC to iRpi 

* ‘*A Brief History of the Indian Pooping,” by W. "W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a KOrt of birdV-eyo N iow both of India .and of its people from the 
earliest dawn of hiatoriunl records .... A work of auUiority and of 
originRl value.’-— Pi^c Daily A’tfirs (LondoiO. 

*Dr. Hunter maybe haid to have presented a comp'ict epitome of the 
rcaulta of bis rcscaicbcs into the early bistorj' of India ; a tubject upon 
Mludi his knowledge is at once oxcoplionaUy wide find exceedingly 
thorough.~TAo i?cof«Han. 

f Within the compass of some 250 pages we Imow of no history of Uio 
people of India so concise, so intereating, and «> userul for tdiicationnl 
purposes as this.’ — Tli<’ School Hoard CArowfr/r (London). 

* For Its sire a&d aubjcct there is not .a bettor ivntton or mow trust- 
\\OTthy history in oxiftcitce.’— TAc Journal of Hducfitwa. 

'SothoToughlyrciviscd as to entitle it to aepar.’vtw noiito*--’Tft&Tvnci. 

*1>. Himter's history, if brief, Is comprchenRivo. It is a storehocso 
of facts marshalled in a luasteily elylc ; and presented, ns liisto)^’ 
shoald ho, without tho slightest euBpiciou of prejadioo or suggestion of 
partisanship Hr. Hunter ob'sorves a style of severe simplicity, wliich 
is the Bccrct of an impressive presentation of detaila .* — Thr Daily 
Htvieic (Edinbuigh). 

*By far tho best manual of Indian Hi'^tory that lias hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Stric'i for Schools 
edited by Hr. Prceninn. We trurt that it v,iU soon bo read in .ill the 
Bcliools in tliia Presidency.’— T/ieif’tmce rf India, 

E\tr.'iat from a cnticiwi by Edward Giles, Esq,, Inspector of Sohoolc, 
Korthem Division, Bombay Presidency What we require I" a 
book wliich shall bo ftcoural© as to facts, but not overloaded uilh 
them; uriUeuin a style which shall interest, attract, and goidc Un- 
cultivated rCiidurs ; and short, liep.i\iso it must be told at a reasonable 
price. Theso condition!? have never, in my opinion, bc^n realized 
previous to tho introdnction of this book/ 

‘ Tiie publication of tho Hon. W. W. Hunter’s "School EGelory of 
India ” is an event in literoiy histoiy.’— t& Bayyd (Calcult-O* 

* He has sncccoded in writing a history of India, not only in fcuch a 
vv.ay that it will be read, but aba in a way which wo liopo will lead 
young Englishmen and Joimg natives of Indi.-i to think more kindly 
of eacli other. The CalcutLa Hniveraity h-oi. done v.iisely in prc'cnbing 
thifi brief luriorj ns a Icxt-booL for tho Entrance Exainiu!i.lioii.’~-i'7<? 
Hindoo VaU iot (Calcutta). 



